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Art sunset, Blanche Malcolm went down the 

road, from her father’s house, and across the 
fields, where the long, cool shadows sloped athwart 
the green turf to the wooded hills on the horizon. 
She went thoughtfully and slowly, swinging her 
bonnet by the string, her eyes resting on the 
ground, mounting the stiles in her way,as though 
she never knew they were there, and without 
once looking up from the path. There was no 
need of looking about her to see which way she 
was taking, however, for Blanche had followed 
this road often enough to keep it, if she had 
chosen, with her eyes shut. 

She made rather a pretty picture, as she stroll- 
ed thus carelessly along; for although at four- 
teen this young girl was far from beautiful, yet 
her lithe, slim figure was one of natural grace, 
her large, deep, warm gray eyes, full of soul, and 
her mouth, though by no means small, was in- 
describably charming. And moreover, on this 
evening, as she went across the fields, the red 
sunset light shone with many a dancing gleam 
on her abundant, wavy brown hair, and the fresh, 
cool wind from the western hills, kissed her fair 
young cheek into a faint and delicate bloom. 
To-night, Blanche looked as pretty as a wild 
blossom, and graceful as a fawn, as she took ker 
way across the fields, to a cottage that was half- 
concealed from the way by the many trees that 
grew about it, and by the luxuriant flowering 
vines creeping over the gables. 

Opening the low wicket, she went slowly up 
the well-kept walk. An old woman knelt by the 
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turfed edge of a flower-bed, pulling up a stray 
weed that grew here and there among the blos- 
soms. She looked up, as Blanche drew near, 
and nodded, murmuring some words of greeting. 

“Good evening, Margery,” said the young 
girl, cheerfully, ‘is your master at home ?” 

“Within, Miss Blanche—within,” answered 
the old woman, nodding again towards the 
cottage. 

Blanche passed on, through the open door, 
across the passage, and then proceeded straight 
into the little parlor, as one familiar with the 
place, as indeed she was. The only occupant 
of the apartment was a gentleman, who sat by 
the window, reading; no longer a young gentle- 
man, for he had evidently seen twenty-eight or 
thirty years, and the quiet and somewhat grave 
air habitual to him, when in thought, announced 
the passage of youth. He was not strictly hand- 
some, but yet there was a kind of proud, calm, 
tender beauty in his fine face—a noble and lofty 
grace in his bearing, that interested one. He 
looked up, with a smile of evident pleasure, as 
the young girl entered. 

“So you have come, Blanche ?” he said. . 

“T have come—yes, Louis. I hope you are 
glad to see me?’ and, throwing down her bonnet 
she stood before him, her small hands clasped, 
and her handsome eyes beaming with answering 
smiles. 

“ Yes, seeing that you have not had your les- 
sons to-day. You have not come te read with 
me now?” 
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“No, sir. But it was your fault that I lost 
my lessons. You did not come up. I waited 
for you.” 

“ You had guests at home. I concluded that 
you would have meither opportunity nor inclina- 
tion to study.” 

“ How did you know we had guests, Louis ?” 

“It was very easy to tell. Your father’s car- 
riage went up the drive, this morning, with sev- 
eral persons in it. They were guests, of course. 
Copsely has only your father and yourself, be- 
sides the domestics, my child,” he answered, 


“ Yes,” she said, quietly, ‘and Mrs. Heath 

was one who came. She came to see the place. 
She has never been therebefore. Papa has gone 
home with her and the others, now.” 
' A brief silence ensued, during which she care- 
lessly turned the leaves of a book lying on the 
table beside her. Unspoken words seemed lin- 
gering on her lips. ; 

“Louis,” she said, finally, “I am going to 
Mrs. Heath’s house in town, next week, with 
her. Iam to stay till a few days before the 
wedding, which takes place, papa tells me, on 
the fifteenth of next month.” 

“Well,” observed her auditor, quietly. 

“And then,” she continued, “papa will go up 
to London., They will come directly down, after 
the wedding. Papa hates a fuss, and Mrs. 
Heath does not care for a wedding tour, so that 
it will all go off with very little trouble.” - 

“And then ?” said the gentleman. 

“And then ? is that all you have to say, Louis? 
Of course, I shall have a new mother, then. I 
may like her, too, if she is good to me. That is, 
you know,” and Blanche laughed—“ if she does 
not exercise her motherly prerogative over me to 
an undue extent. You have never seen her. 
Shall I tell you how she looks ?” 

“If you please,” Louis answered, carelessly. 

“ She is tall, then, and stately, with an air of 
easy and high bred grace; a fair, calm, and 
beautiful countenance, fine blue eyes, with gold- 
en lashes, and an abundance of silky, waving 
hair, of the same golden shade. She has very 
pleasing manners ; the sweetness of her voice, 
the sense of her presence, makes an impression 
as if rose leaves were falling around you. She 
seems to be the gentlest—the loveliest tempered 
of women. So invariably pleasant, she is—I 

think when I behold her, of a long, long, cloud- 
Jess summer’s day.” 

“And so, my pupil, you are very much in love 
with this beautiful mamma-lect questioned 
Louis, regarding his little friend with a some- 
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“ Not exactly in love—no; for the fact is,” 
she answered, with a laugh, and a slight and 
ingenuous blush, “ that I am not able to fall in 
love suddenly; it takes me a long time to get up 
enthusiasm. Iam rather indifferent to her just 
now, I believe. I dare say, however, you will 
like her, Louis. I think, as I said before, that I 
shall like her, too. It is my duty, is it not ?” 
“Love is not a question of duty, Blanche. — 
And I rather suspect that it would be a hard 
matter for you to love a person because it might 
happen to be your duty. But you must try and 
make a good daughter.” 

“Sol will, Louis. And now about the les- 
sons. Shall it be a double one to-morrow, for 
to-day’s deficiency ?” 

* «No, take the usual quantity, and make it up 
in quality. I shall expect very excellent recita- 
tions to-morrow, when I come up.” 

“Shall I study this evening ?” 

“No, get your lessons in the morning. Even- 
ing is. no time for translations. You want a 
mind as fresh as the flowers themselves. And 
do not study in the morning, either, until you 
have taken a walk, for it is injurious to both eyes 
and brain to task them immédiately on rising. 
There will be plenty of time for preparation, as I 
shall not come up until ten.” 

“Louis, good you are!” said the young 
girl, with a glance and tone of pleasure. “I am 
sure you are a very indulgent teacher.” 

“Not always, Blanche. You have owned me 
severe yourself, at times. You might find a 
more lenient one, my child.” 

“And would you let me go to another teacher, 
Louis ?” she asked, regarding him earnestly and 
seriously. 

“If you desired to go—yes.” 

“And wouldn’t you feel sorry—the least bit 
in the world ?” 

“TI should be content to let you depart,” he 
answered evasively. 

Blanche looked puzzled, and a little grieved, 
but she said no more. 

“ Come, Blanche,” observed the gentleman, 
after a few minutes, and rising from his seat, as 
he spoke, “it is quite sundown. I will get my 
hat, and walk up home with you.” 

He got it, and then they went up the road, 
and across the fields tdégether, hand in hand, to- 

wards the house of Blanche Malcolm’s father. 

They were teacher and pupil, and had been 
such for the last eight years; for Mr. Malcolm, 
had lost his wife when Blanche, their only child, 
was two years old; and when the little girl be- 
came‘of an age that required for her an instrac- 
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thing thet made home seem like home, and 
hating all governesses, music masters, and such 
necessary nuisances, he installed Louis Russell 
as the preceptor of Blanche, for Louis was an 
old friend, and, moreover, had in a quiet way, 
expressed a decided inclination for the office. 

He had an ample fortune, and possessed talents 
of a brilliant order; but he chose rather to bury 
himself among the breezy solitudes of the coun- 
try, than to join in the bustle and whirl of a Lon- 
don life. So he lived on, hermit fashion, year 
after year, in his cottage, leading a secluded, yet 
satisfactory existence, aud careless, to a degree, 
of the world beyond the circling hills that bound- 
ed the horizon of Copseley. 

Every day he went up to Mr. Malcolm’s, to 
hear the recitations of his pupil, Blanche, and 
spend an hour with her father, who looked for- 
ward each morning to this visit, with as much 
interest as did Blanche herself. The remainder 
of the time was passed by Mr. Russell in study- 
ing, or in sketching, or fishing, or botanizing— 
any of the thousand.and-one out of door employ- 
ments, in short, which are so full of interest for 
one who has a mind and soul in unison with the 
harmonies of nature. 

Reclining carelessly, book in hand, among the 
grass, at the foot of some old orchard tree—sit- 
ting on some worn stile, or broken stone wall, 
with his sketch-book and pencils—down by the 
brook, alternately dividing the time between his 
fishing-line and the perusal of some favorite au- 
thor—or following winding paths among the far 
blue hills—such was the life of Louis, day after 
day—month after month, year in and year out. 
Monotonous it was not; for the life within 
blended with the life without, and the union was 
a perfect one. Not unfrequently, Blanche was 
his companion in these out-of-door recreations, 
and she enjoyed the privilege to the utmost. As 
an instructor, Louis was faultlessly thorough ; 
every lesson was imparted with an interest on 
both sides, which could not fail to be followed by 
improvement; but after the lessons were over, 
he was no longer the master—only the friend 
and brother ; yet so observant was his mind, so 
exquisitely toned, so finely cultivated, that even 
in the pursuit of the simplest amusements, he 
still imparted knowledge—still tinged with the 
warm and_brilliant coloring of his own power- 
ful intellect, the fresh and beautiful tablet of his 
young pupil’s heart. So Blanche, continually 
surrounded by this happy influence, gained 
daily in mora¥ and mental strength and loveliness. 
The care of Louis over her young mind, slight 
and insufficient as his secret watchfulness and 
anxiety deemed it, was daily rendering it » beau- 
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tifal and delicate counterpart of hisown. He 
was moulding it with a skilful and masterly 
touch, and, unknown to himself, working-out an 
image that was one day to repay him fully with 
its graceful and noble perfection. 

A kind yet strict preceptor was Louis. He 
had, however, for the first few years, a spirit un- 
tamed and free as that of some wild fawn, to 
encounter. Blanche was frolicsome, playfal and 
rebellious, sometimes—a very kitten for mischief, 
and most decidedly fond of teasing her handsome 
and grave instructor, now and then. So well 
he trained her, however, that during her studies 
with him, she was as quiet and docile as he 
could wish. It was only “out of school” that 
she indulged in her propensity for mischief. It 
was before she had reached her teens, however, 
and Louis considered, when she hid his handker- 
chief, his gloves, and hat, and made a mysterious 
affair of books which were occasionally missing, 
that his young charge was only a child, and 
therefore to be excused. 

But he argued, too, that Blanche would not 
always be a child, and that these pretty tor 
menting ways would not always be looked upon 
as pretty, When she should have acquired the 
age when girls cease to be hoydens ; and he ac- 
cordingly began to give the matter serious 
thought. The wild and graceful freedom, so 
charming to partial eyes, would meet with cen- 
sure from others. What could he do? 

One day, after the lessons were over, and 
Louis, leaving her to play with her kittens, seat- 
ed himself in the deep recess of a bay window, to 
read, she ran after him. Standing by his chair, 
she spoke to him two or three times, endeavoring 
to draw his attention from the article in which 
he was so deeply engaged. Bat, only half arous- 
ed, the young man merely laid his hand with a 
slow, abstracted caress, on hers, that was resting 
upon the arm of his chair, without looking up. 
Blanche was not content with this half-notice. 
She was a little jealous of the book which occu- 
pied him so. Softly drawing it from his hand 
she threw it out upon the lawn, among the deep 
grass, and then, with an arch and merry smile 
on her bright face, leaned against the window. 

They regarded one another an instant. He 
quietly, and with a really serious look; not a 
single gleam of the usual ready laughter in his 
handsome eyes. 

“Blanche,” he said, presently, “ that was very 
Yude. Go and fetch me my book again.” 

“No, sir, if you please. I want you—not the 
book. I want you to talk with me. Papa can’t. 
He’s busy.” 


She stood with folded hands, her bright, smil- 
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ing glance resting confidently on her master’s 
face. 


“No, Blanche, I shall not talk with you at 
present,” he answered, gravely. “You did 
wrong, to behave in that manner. Pick up my 
book.” 

“I beg your pardon, Louis, I shall do no such 
thing. Don’t be cross, now.” 

“Will you do asI request you, Blanche ?” 
he asked again, in a quiet, serious manner. 

“No, Louis,” she answered. 

He did not ask her a fourth time ; but, taking 
up his hat, left the house, and went straight 
across the old field-path, home. - 

Blanche looked after him. She never hoped 
he would turn back. She knew him better than 
that. She knew he would come again to-mor- 
row, and be as kind and good as ever; but, if 
she did not pick up his book, it might lie there 
through all time, for he never would touch it 
again. A feeling of resentment against him, min- 
gled with the consciousness of her own fault, 
possessed her most disagreeably for a little while, 
and, in those few moments, with more than her 
usual pride and impetuosity, Blanche resolved 
that she would never confess herself in the 
wrong, by acknowledging, in amending, her 
fault. 

But Louis Russell knew her better than she 
knew herself; and he could have told her, that 
the next morning she would come to him, and, 
of her own free will, return his book. He was 
not surprised, then, at her going even farther 
than this; for that afternoon, as he sat in the 
quiet parlor of his lovely cottage, thinking of 
his little pupil, her many faults, and her many 
more excellent qualities, the gate swung back, a 
light, childish footfall was on the doorstone, and 
Blanche entered. She came straight towards 
him,and gave him the book. 

“| picked it up, Mr. Russell. I am very sorry 
I behaved so this morning,” she said. 

The tears trembled in her eyes as she spoke. 
Louis was deeply moved. He knew the worth 
of the sacrifice which he knew had cost her pride 
so much—a sacrifice the sweeter to him, because 
it wasimvoluntary. He took the book from her, 
laid it on the table, and then, making the child 
sit down by him, he talked with her long and 
seriously of her faults. It was with feelings of 
some pain on his side, and a few natural tears 
on hers; but it did them both good. He show- 
ed Blanche the line which she would be expected 
to tread when these childish days were gone 
Wy; and without making too grave a matter of 
it, displayed to her gaze the imperfections of her 
clisracter ad otliers would be apt to-sre thiém. 


The little ten-years-old Blanche listened with 
tearful attention, and promised him to amend. 
And she did. 

Mr. Malcolm was married. He had martied 
Mrs. Heath—the beautiful and graceful widow of 
the late Robert Heath. One half the world as- 
serted that Mr. Malcolm was the most fortunate 
man in the world, and the other half declared 
that the good fortune was more than equal on 
his wife’s side ; accordingly, as the lady was the 
envy of the women, and the admiration of the 
men, the gentleman was set down by all as decid- 
edly a bon parti. 

Blanche Malcolm, herself, cared very little 
what the world thought, or said, concerning the 
matter. Her father’s new wife was excessively 
kind to her, and affairs went on at Copseley 
Manot very much the same as before this much- 
talked-of marriage took place. Blanche had 
heard terrible stories about step-mothers. It 
seemed to her that hers was an exception to the 
general rule applying to this class. Mrs. Mal- 
colm had very pleasant manners, and was in- 
variably as gentle and affable as possible, Blanche 
told Louis how agreeable she was. 

Louis came up every morning, a8 usual, to 
hear Blanche recite. Mrs, Malcolm heard the 
young lady read with him, and flatteringly com- 
plimented her on her proficiency. She came, 
nearly every day, into the pleasant little recita- 
tion room, to sit with her sewing, while the les- 
sons were going on. Blanche’s reading was 
mixed up with conversation with lier mother. 
Louis had his attention distracted from his pu- 
pil’s translation, by the pleasant remirks and 
observations of the latter. The leésons were 
somewhat less perfect than of yore. 

Mrs. Malcolm rode out agreat deal. Blanche 
had a pretty, gentle pony given her, and so ac- 
companied her mother frequently. 

The time for these recreations was gencrally 
in the morning, after breakfast ; Blanche enjoyed 
them in the highest degree. 

One morning, Louis, coming up at the usual 
hour for the reading, observed the hofses stand- 
ing, ready saddled at the door. Mrs. Malcolm 
and his pupil were just coming down into the 
hall, ready for their ride. 

“Blanche,” said the young man, after the 
usual morning salutations had been exchanged, 
“are you not going to read this morning ?” 

Blanche has prepared to make a call with me 
this morning, on the Willetts,” said’ Mrs, Mul- 
colm, with a charming smile. “Will you ex- 
cuse her ?” 

“If her mother desires it—certainly,” replied 
Lows, qttivtly. 
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“ Go in and see papa,” said Blanche, a sweet, 
affectionate glance beaming from her beautiful 
eyes ; “and wait for me till we come back—will 
you? there will be time to read then.” 

The sudden change in the appointed hour, 
to-day, caused Louis some inconvenience. He 
made no allusion to it, however, but assisted the 
ladies to their saddles, and went in to speak 
to Mr. Malcolm. 

“Mamma,” said Blanche, on the road—“I 
think Louis was somewhat disappointed at my 
going ont just as he came up, don’t you ?” 

0, no, I think not,” returned Mrs. Malcolm, 
in her sweet and musical voice, “ and, then, you 
know, my dear, thit an hour or two can make no 
material difference to him.” 

“But the delay, mamma—Louis is very par- 


ticular about such things. The hour has been 


the same—with scarcely more than a single varia- 
tion—for six or eight years. He is very par- 
ticular.” 

“‘ Unnecessarily so, I should think,” answered 
the lady, suavely. ‘ He must not be allowed to 
think that you can in every instance forsake en- 
joyment, whenit offers, for that grave lesson hour. 
Why, my dear child, you are too strict, entirely. 
Do you not know that it is all the better to 
change once in a while ?” 

Blanche thonght her mother ought to know 
more than herself, and so was silent. But, more 
than Louis? was her inward query. Blanche 
was doubtful. Doubtful still, when, the next 
morning she also was summoned to attend her. 
mother during the morning ride. The lessons 
were missed altogether that day. Three days 
out of the next week, it was the same also. 

* * * 

“My dear Adele,” said Mr. Malcolm, one 
morning to his wife, “do you not like Louis ? 
he is a very fine young man.” 

“Very much,” said the lady, sweetly; “he 
seems to be a person of excellent principles.” 
Now, the last part of Mrs. Malcolm’s assertion 
was’ uttered traly ; the first part was utterly false. 
She did not like Louis Russell. He was in her 
way as regarded Blanche. She tried day by day, 
to loosen his hold. She was jealous of his in- 
fluence. But she must work carefully, for her 
husband and Blanche liked him. Mr. Malcolm 
put on his hat and went out. Mrs. Malcolm, in 
descending to the lower hall, met a domestic 
with a note in his hand. She divined its origin. 
Blanche had not seen Louis that morning. 

“Who jis that for, Thomas ?” asked the lady. 

“For Miss Blanche, madam. I was just 
taking it to her.” 

“Very well. She is not in, at present. You 
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can lay it on her work-basket, in the reading- 


room.” 

As soon as Thomas had executed his com- 
mission, Mrs. Malcolm quietly waited till he re- 
turned to the kitehen, and then, proceeding 
straight to the reading-room, opened the unseal- 
ed note, that lay on Blanche’s work-basket, read 
it; finally, laying it carelessly at the back of the 
basket, left the apartment, and returned to the 
lower hall. Thomas was summoned to her 
presently. He found his mistress standing by 
the door, just where he had left her. He inno- 
cently imagined that she had remained there ever 
since. She quietly requested him to have the 
carriage at the door immediately after breakfast, 
and when Blanche came in, without being in- 
formed of the note which was waiting for her, 
she was requested to prepare for a drive with 
her mother, across the country. And, in half 
an hour, they were gone. A few moments after, 
Louis rode up to the house. Thomas was sorry 
to say that Miss Blanche was absent. Louis 
looked slightly puzzled. 

“Do you know, Thomas, whether she got a 
note, this morning, which was sent up to her ?” 

Thomas had taken it from the bearer himself. 
He had placed it with his own hand, on the 
work-basket in the reading room, when Miss 
Blanche was out. ‘“ Yes, she must have read it, 
although he had forgotten to mention it to her.” 

Lonis turned away. Could it be possible that 
Blanche, knowing that he was coming up, by 
the contents of his note, had gone away without 
leaving him one word of reply # 

That evening, he went up again, and having 
seen Blanche at the window of the reading-room, 
proceeded directly thither. Her mother was 
there, also. He seldom saw his pupil, now, ex- 
cept in the presence of her mother. 

“You read my note, this morning?” he said 
to the young girl, during their conversation. 

“Your note?” She looked up inquiringly. 

“T sent one up this morning. Thomas placed 
it, he told me, on your work-basket. You did 
not see it, then ?” 

“No’ Blanche rose, and crossed the apart- 
ment, to the table whereon the basket set. It 
was searched in vain. A closer hunt and the 
missive was discovered, having by some means, 
slipped down between the table and the wall. 
It was a simple slip of paper, folded, but not 
sealed. 


She read its contents, and a shadow of disap- 
pointment crossed her fair, young face. The 
note contained a request that Blanche would 
ride with Louis that afternoon, to the house of a 
gentleman, a friend of the family, who lived 
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so fall of my projected visit to town.” 


some two miles distant, to examine some very 
beautiful paintings, which were to be carried 
away to London the next day. Mr. Malcolm 
had mentioned the thing to his daughter the 
week previously, and suggested that Louis should 
take her, but she had set no time to go, depend- 
ing on the convenience of Louis. 

“‘ This is very unfortunate,” she said, in a tone 
of regret. “If I only had seen the note! But 
T only came in just before dinner, and imme- 
diately afterwards mamma and I went away; 
and I suppose Thomas forgot to tell me it was 
there.” 

“ Yes, it is unfortunate,” echoed Mrs. Mal- 
colm, with kind sympathy ; “ poor Blanche likes 
paintings so well.” 

“Could we not go to-morrow?” questioned 
the young man, of Blanche. 

“There it is again!” she said, with a kind of 
laughing vexation. “Mamma and I, are going 
to London to-morrow, to spend a month with 
Mrs. Beauvais. And my lessons will suffer— 
wont they? I had almost forgotten that the 
interruption would occur, until now, I have been 


Louis said nothing. It was not the first time, 
by a great many, that these interruptions had 
occurred, of late. They were beginning to as- 
sume a meaning. Mrs. Malcolm expressed her 
regret, to Louis, that his pupil should so fre- 
quently disappoint him. “I am truly sorry for 
it,” she said, in her sweet, sympathizing way, 
“but really, Blanche seems to have so many en- 
gagements, and one can scarcely have the heart 
to refuse the dear child these occasional recrea- 
tions. Besides, I think she is beginning to grow 
alittle pale. You must be merciful, my dear 
sir, and let her run away once in a while.” 

“ How excessively kind she is!” thought Louis, 
silently. Mrs. Malcolm’s graceful, winning 
manners did not charm him at all. He was 
audacious enough to differ from the world, in 
theopinion of his friend’s wife. As little, inno- 
cent Blanche had said, “‘her presence seemed to 
scatter rose leaves about one.” The rose-leaves 
smothered Louis. 

Ten minutes after, Mrs. Malcolm was obliged 
to go to the drawing-room, to receive a visitor, 
and the young man left the house. Blanche had 
been called away, too, some minutes before, so 
that he could not bid her good evening. But as 
he was crossing the lawn, light footsteps came 
fiying after him; a pink dress fluttered in the 
twilight, and Blanche was by his side—her hand 
resting on his arm. 

“ Louis, you were not going away without 
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‘I thought you were engaged ?” he replied, 
quietly. 

“No, indeed. Only Mason wanted me a few 
moments. I wanted to ask you, Louis, what 


you think of my being so remiss in duty, lately ; 


it is too bad, isn’t it?” she added, in a low tone. 
Louis smiled at her careful utterance. “My 
dear child,” he said, “‘of course itis not at all 


agreeable to me; but why do you speak so soft- 
ly—will any one rebuke you for expressing an 
opinion ?” 

Blanche blushed. “0, no, but—I suppose 
mamma knows better what to do for me than I 
know myself, and I would not have her even 
surmise that I think differently from her. She 
is so good, Louis. She is always as kind to me 
as possible ; and she likes you, too.” 

Blanche thought a great deal of this last con- 
sideration ; more than her companion did; but 
he let her have her own way of thinking. She 
‘told him of her suddenly-planned visit to 
London. 

“I knew nothing about ita week ago,” she 
said; “but Mrs. Beauvais wrote to mamma, and 
so it was all settled. Was it not kind of mamma, 
‘to say she would take me?” she added, in a 
happy tone. 

“ And yet,” she continued, after a moment’s 
pause, “I almost wish, sometimes, that I were 
not going. I was looking in one of my books, 
yesterday morning, and thinking how much I 
lose, lately,” and a half-sigh finished her words, 

At that moment, the companions were inter- 
rupted by the approach of Marie, a pretty and 
coquettish French maid, whom Mrs. Malcolm 
had procured purposely to wait on Blanche. 

“ Pardonnez, m’amselle,”’ she said, respectfully, 
“but madame requests that you will not stay 
long in the night-air. She would like m’amselle 
to come in directly.” 

' “Your young lady will obey in a few mo- 
ments,” said Louis, coolly ; and the maid, with 
a “bien, monsieur,” disappeared. 

Mrs. Malcolm was strangely particular. Louis 
remembered that she had allowed Blanche to 
walk in the moonlit garden with her several 
times, until late in the evening. 

He did not say it, however, but’ stood by the 
side of Blanche, holding her hand. 

“The last time for a month, my dear child,” 
he said, in a kind, but rather sad tone. 

“JT know it, Louis—a whole month. 0, it will 
seem so long before I come back.” 

The young girl tried to laugh away the tears . 
that were gathering in her eyes. It was uscless. 
They gathered faster, as the soft “good night” 


seeing me?” she said, half-reproachfally. 


lingered in its utterance. 
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* Why did Louis hesitate? Blanche was only 
a child, innocent and loving. Was she not his 
pupil, too? almost his own child, in affection ? 
Louis did not send to ask Mrs. Malcolm’s leave, 


but encircling his little companion with his arm, 


~ left his benediction on her lips. 


And the maid, Marie, who had stood all this 


while, just within the hall door—probably enjoy- 
ing the moonlight, which was beginning to silver 


the tree tops—fied, horrified, to madame’s apart- 
ment, to tell “la maitresse” in her rapid French, 
that “Monsieur Louis had been seen kissing 
m’amselle, in the garden.” Madame presented 
her daughter’s maid with a new dress the next 
morning. 


A month had passed away; and Blanche, 
pretty and bright as the field flowers in her path, 
was flying down to the cottage of Louis, once 
more ; her eyes sparkling, a faint, clear glow on 
her young check, and her step— 

“ Light as Camilla’s over the unbent corn.” 


To the partial eyes of her master, she looked 
lovelier than ever, that morning, as they bent 
over their books together. 

“ How have you enjoyed your visit to town ?” 
he asked, while they sat in the reading-room. 
Mrs. Malcolm, for a wonder, as Louis thought, 
was not with them. It seemed like old times. 

“O, it was very pleasant up there,” she an- 
swered, with some animation. ‘Mrs. Beauvais 
isa delightful woman. And then she is so in- 
genious in her plans to please us. She has one 
daughter, Henriette, ah, such a charming young 
girl, Louis! We were very happy together— 
or, at least, J was.” 

“ With Henriette ?” 

“With Henriette. But—” and a pretty blush 
stole over her cheek—“ Henriette was not Louis. 
I thought of you often. I talked with her about 

- you; and she told me about her brother, of 
whom she is very proud.” 

“What did she say of him?’ asked Louis, 
carelessly playing with a pencil. 

“That he was extremely handsome, and that 
everybody admired him. He is in Italy now. 
They do not expect him home under a year, at 
least. Henriette is so fond of him! She longs 
for the time of his mturn, as she says, ‘that I 
may see him.’ Mamma asked Mrs. Beauvais to 
show me his portrait, and some beautiful gifts 
which he sent home from Italy.” 

“Ah! and did the portrait corroborate the 
enthusiastic praise of your friend, Henriette ?” 

“Yes. If he is as good as he is handsome, I 
do not wonder that she prizes him so highly. 


Henriette is coming down to Copseley with her 
mother, to return our visit, sometime. You will 
see her, Louis—she is so pretty.” 

“* The mother ?”’ questioned Louis, demurely. 

“No, the daughter,” was the laughing answer 
of Blanche. 

* * * * 
Mrs. Malcolm had been thinking; and not 


only thinking, but planning. A month with her 
dear friend, Mrs. Beauvais, and many a con- 


fidential conversation with that lady, together © 
with the impression which Blanche had made in 


that quarter, had favorably perfected thage plans. 
They were ripe for execution now. 

““My dear Adele,” said Mrs. Beauvais, duv- 
ing one of these conferences concerning Blanche 
and her affairs, “ your most successful course 
will be to send her away until Arthur returns. 
By that time, all impressions formed in the op- 
posite direction will necessarily have been des- 
troyed. She might go to school with Henriette 
this year; they are very fond of one another, 
and then persuade her father to allow her to pasa 
her vacations here. Why, my dear friend,” so 
a confident smile accompanied her words—“ 
affair is as simple as possible, in competent 
hands, and you are so excellent a manager 
while I, I flatter myself, am not an unskilful 
one.” ‘ 

A delicate compliment from the elated Mrs. 
Malcolm, a soft, triumphant little laugh over 
their own skilful diplomacy, and the matter was 
settled. 

It had taken Mrs. Malcolm but a few months, 
by clever eontrivance, to break through the es- 
tablished customs of years, in her husband’s — 
household. All she required now, was contin- 
ued reliance on herself; and, with such a nature 
as hers, this was not likely to fail her, in the 
time of need. She knew that Mr. Malcolm had 
the greatest confidence in Louis, and was fully 
satisfied with the progress of Blanche under his 
tuition; and that, moreover, the detested acade- 
mies for ygung ladies; wiftre, he was accus- 
tomed to declare, all sorts of mischief was car- 
ried on; still, she did not despair. Manage- 
ment would do everything. 

With quiet tact, therefore, she gradually opea- 
ed the subject to him in‘a way that promised the 
most favorable issue for her plans. ‘So skilful a 
tactician was she, that she not only half disabused 
him of the opinions he had formed, but even led 
him to consider seriously the feasibility of adopt- 
ing her suggestiops, before the expiration of 
half an hour. 

“ Only, my dear Adele,” he said, doubtfally, 
“Tam not at all sure that Blanche would con- 
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sent to this plan. She has become so accustom- 
ed to Louis, for a teacher; and really, I do not 
know that she would receive more benefit away 
from home, than she does as things are ‘at 


present.” 

“TI think she would, decidedly,” said his wife, 
in her sweet, persuasive way; “and then, you 
know, she will have companions, really excel- 
lent ones, too, of her own age ; which isso much 
better for the poor child, than being kept here 
in this quiet country-house with only our sober 
society. Besides, she will be much better pre- 
pared tq@enter into society. Blanche is going to 
make a very beautiful woman, and will create a 
stnsation among the circles of our London beau- 


ties one of these days. Come, Edward, I have: 


really set my heart on thig. You cannot refuse 
me?” 
And he did not. It was with a rather dis- 
agreeable sensation, however, that he thought of 
the surprise‘and pain which it would cost Louis 
to learn that his pupil, after all these years, was 
to be taken away from him, without a week’s 
ice. Mr. Malcolm was sorry for Louis, 
m he loved like an own son, or brother. He 
was ashamed of himself, but what was to be 
done? He could not refuse his wife, as she had 
said, a desire which she seemed so earnestly to 
cherish. ‘And then she is so fond of Blanche,” 
he thought. So he swallowed the honeyed pill, 
and tried hard not to taste the bitterness within. 

The affair was not immediately mentioned to 
Blanche; but, the next week, according to ar- 
rangement, Henriette Beauvais was sent down 
from London by her mother, to request that 
Blanche might attend the —— Academy with 
her, the next term. Now Henriette was really a 
pretty and charming young girl, perfectly inno- 
cent of any knowledge of the manceuvres in this 
plan, and equally free from the art which char- 
acterized her mother and Mrs. Malcolm. 

She described with effusion, to Blanche, the 
delights of a boarding-school life; and Blanche, 
pleased with her animated pictures of its enjoy- 
thents, willing to meet her friend’s wishes, and 
dazzled by the skilful persuasion of her mother ; 
forgetting Louis—forgetting the happy home- 
lessons, all but the subject set, with such mas- 
terly care before her, was with little difficulty, 
won toa consent. 

It was not until her head rested on the pillow, 
at midnight, that the full reality of all this pre- 
sented itselfto her. That she was going to leave 
bome for so long a time—to leave her father— 
to leave her old books—her old teacher, Louis. 
Louis! with that name, the tears rushed sorrow- 
fully from their source. What had she done’? 


what would Louis think? Blanche;turned her: 
face to the pillow and wept silently. Not long, 
however, for youth and sorrow in connection, 
have not often the power to resist slumber ; and 
by-and-by, the young girl was fast asleep, with 
the spent tears glittering on her dark eyelashes. 

The next morning, with a serious countenance 
and something that felt most marvellously like a 
twinge of conscience, Mr. Malcolm took his way 
down tothe cottage of Louis, to inform him of 
the sudden change of affairs with regard to 
Blanche. Louis, as he had guessed would be 
the case, made very few comments on the matter ; 
but there was something in his face—in his tone, 
quietand calm, comparatively, though they were, 
that told, more plainly than words, of the sad- 
ness that this intelligence caused him. He could 
see, however, that Mr. Malcolm was the one the 
least and most unwillingly concerned in the re- 
moval of Blanche; and so, to avoid inereasing 
the chagrin which he knew he already felt, 
Louis put by his own feelings for the present, as 
far ashe could. But he was well assured of the 
instigator of the mischief. He put by Mrs. Mal- 
colm’s case for future examination. 

Blanche came down, too, as soon as breakfast 
was over. She entered the parlor witha step 
slow and sorrowful, the very opposite of her 
usual merry-hearted tread. Her downcast eyes, 
that she dared not lift to her master’s face, were 
heavy, and full of silent tears. She knew her 
father had been down and told the whole story; 
what remained for her to say ?” 

Louis did not wait for her to speak ; meeting 
her as she entered, he silently seated her by him ; 
and drawing his arm tenderly about her, press- 
eda brother’s kiss upon her heated forehead. 
There they sat, for a long time, without uttering 
a word; the heart of each too full for words; 
but they understood each other. The tears of 
the young girl, however, partially ceased, in 
a while, and then, in a low and trembling voice, 
she told him of the time fixed for her departure 
with Henriette for London. It was the next 
week, 

“So soon!” murmured Louis, with stern sad- 
ness. But the sudden rebellion of his impatient 
nature, at this final piece of tyranny, was un- 
availing. He crushed down his own sorrow, to 
soothe that of Blanche. Asdong as she must go, 
he thought it would be most prudent to cheer 
her up as much as possible, instead of mourning 
with her for things inevitable. ‘Let the present 
be, I bide my time,” he thought. So he calmed 
the low sobs, and scattered the shining tears with 
the April sunshine of dawning smiles, and talked 
with Blanche quietly of the new position she was 
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about to assume. He lingered on the idea of 
her absence, in order that they might both in a 
degree familiarize themselves with it; spoke to 
herin a grave, kind, quiet manner, of her duties 
and responsibilities, and succeeded, much to his 
own surprise, in giving her a few judicious 
words of excellent advice, without once breaking 
down, in the midst of the strong emotion that 
sometimes, despite his own efforts, threatened 
to stop his voice. He promised to remember 
and love her always; and asked her, for her 
father’s sake, and his own, to use, to the best of 
her ability, the advantages provided for her. 
He felt that he was at least, bound in honor, to 
refrain, as things stood now, from combating 
Mrs. Malcolm’s influence at presenf; so he yield- 
ed to circumstances now. He would not speak 
of their meeting again. He waited till the time 
should come. 

Blanche once away from home, and, as her 
mother fondly hoped, removed from the range of 
Louis Russell’s influence, and the lady’s plans 
were safe. She maintained a constant corre- 


spondence with her graceful and equally subtle 
friend, Mrs. Beauvais, in which the two kept 
each other advised of the course affairs took, from 


time to time. It was at the residence of Mrs. 
Beauvais, that Mr. Malcolm had first met his 
present wife; and these two ladies being firm 
friends, what was there remarkable in the fact 
that they had conceived the plan of bringing 
about a union between the step-daughter of one, 
and the son of the other? Especially as there 
was ample wealth on both sides, and such a 
match would bind these dear friends by still closer 
ties? Of course, the affair had never been men- 
tioned to the parties most nearly concerned—that 
was out. of the question, as yet. Arthur Beau- 
vais, as Blanche had told Louis, was still in 
Italy, and the time of his return, and Blanche’s 
emancipation from school, would take place to- 
gether. Meanwhile, Blanche must be removed 
from the society of Louis, that affairs,as they 
seemed to Mrs. Malcolm’s eyes to be progress- 
ing, might not take a course which should com- 
pletely destroy the plans of these sagacious 
mothers. ‘To this end, had been the constant 
vigilance exercised over Blanche; for this had 
her lessons been gradyally suspended, her com- 
munication with Louis been broken up; Mrs, 
Malcolm had kept watch and ward over the two ; 
her anxiety was at rest now. 

Every letter that Arthur Beauvais sent home 
was forwarded to Henriette, who, of course, as 
was natural, and as the mammas meant should be 
done, exhibited them joyfully to Blanche; thus, 
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in her innocence, furthering the great plan. The 
letters were full of vivacity and interest, for Ar- 
thur possessed both deep eloquence anda fine 
intellect, together with a certain brilliency of 
description, which rendered him fascinating as a 
letter-writer. These missives, then, pleased 
Blanche excessively, They, together with Hen- 
riette’s enthusiastic encomiums on her brother, 
aroused the curiosity, and excited the imagipa- 
tion, of our little innocent Blanche. Henriette 
wrote to him, long, animated, affectionate letters 
and mentioned Blanche in every one, among 
her details of school-life. Blanche laughed and 
blushed little at this, of course. Once, in 
reading Arthur’s letters (a privilege which Hen- 
riette granted to no one else), she acknowledged 
a merry kind of grudge against her friend, for 
having such a brother, who dwelt in Italy, and 
who wrote such delightful letters, while she was 
denied the charming privilege. This Henriette 
mischievously repeated, word for word, when she 
wrote to Arthur the next time. Arthur senta 
gay response, and so an acquaintance was insti- 
tuted by proxy, between her handsome brother 
and her shy friend. 

So far, so good. Matters were progressing 
admirably for the success of Mrs. Malcolm and 
Mrs. Beauvais. As had been arranged, by judi- 
cious management, the vacation of the young 
girls was settled to be spent at the house of Hen- 
riette. Louis, in his quiet cottage, had looked 
forward to this vacation, when he counted con- 
fidently on seeing Blanche. What was his as- 
tonishment and indignation, then, to learn the 
alferation in his hopes ?y He smiled at himself, 
once, to see how earnest he was becoming, over 
the disappointment. It was too bad, at all 
events. He had received one letter from her— 
a warm, frank, loving letter, just like herself; 
(spite of Mrs. Malcolm’s inclination, he knew), 
and he prized it more than anything else he pos- 
sessed. Why could he not see her? Why not 
go directly up to London, and make the attempt, 
in defiance of her step-mother ? 

He did not pause to ask himself a second time. 
On the day following Christmas, Louis was in 
town. How should he see wher, however, with- 
out ealling directly at the house of Mrs. Bean- 
vais? which, by-the-way, Louis now, with some 
amusement, remembered that he had not the 
slightest knowledge of. He was at a complete 
stand. 

At this juncture, it really seemed as if fortune 
were in his favor, for, in passing along one of 
the. most fashionable and crowded thoroughfares, 
he beheld an elegant plain carriage draw up be- 
fore a jeweller’s establishment, and Blanche, with 
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two ladies, step out. She saw him, too, as she 
did so; and, with @ little cry of delight, held 
out both hands to him. Regardless of Mrs. 
Beauvais and Henriette, they abandoned them- 
selves, for a moment, to the pleasure of that un- 
expected meeting; until Blanche, recollecting 
herself, with a slight blush, introduced them. 

Mrs. Beauvais acknowledged the introduction 
gracefully, and with apparent pleasure, skilfully 
covering her real feelings, in the midst of this (to 
her) most disagreeable rencontre. Since things 
had happened thus, she would not excite his sus- 
picion, and, perhaps, arouse opposition and re- 
sistance, in case he was so inclined, by allowing 
herself to treat him as haughtily as she felt dis- 
posed to. She divined, in an instant, the pur- 
pose of his visit to town; and resolved to out- 
general him. With the greatest affability, then, 
she invited him to call on Blanche, at her house, 
whenever he felt so pleased, during his stay in 
London; to which proposition, he, of course, 
gladly assented. 

He remained conversing with them a few mo- 
ments, and then left them, promising the delight- 
ed Blanche to call the next day. He did so; 
and was informed that Blanche was out. The 
same thing happened the day after ; and calling, 
almost against his will, on the day following 
that, he learned that she had suddenly left Lon- 
don. Mrs. Beauvais had outwitted him. 

In truth, Blanche had left town now, in com- 
pany with Henriette, to visit an aunt of the lat- 
ter, before they went back to school; but she 
had been at home, waiting for Louis, both times 
when he had called. Mrs. Beauvais pretended 
perfect ignorance of his having done so; and 
when, finally, she affected, to Blanche, to dis- 
cover that he had called, the circumstance of his 
non admission was imputed to some blunder of 
the domestic. 

So Blanche was obliged to return, with much 
disappointment, to school, without having seen 
him. She addressed a letter to him, however, 
full of sorrow for the provoking mistakes by 
which they had been pfevented from meeting. 

Louis received the communication, guessed 
pretty correctly at the character of the “ mis- 
takes,” from their repetition, sighed over the 
unsuspicious, easily deceived nature of Blanche, 
and secretly promised, that, if the artifice were 
that of Mrs. Beauvais, on behalf of her friend, 
Mrs. Mailcoim, it should recoil on herself. 

He returned home immediately. His cottage 
looked lonelier than ever. The wide, bare, 
snowy fields, had lost all their beauty. The 
skies were cold and gray; the brook, where he 
had seen so much to admire in the summer and 
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autumn, when he sat on the bank, under the 
willows, with Blanche, with his book and his 
fishing-rod, went dark, struggling, foaming, over 
the stones. It had not even the beauty of ice. 
He drewthe window curtains, and shut himself 
in his formerly cheerful little parlor, at evening, 
and tried to read ; but the wind wailed without, 
with mournfal dirges ; the shadows danced and 
wavered on the walls ; the branches of the trees 
creaked, and with their skeleton fingers, tapped 
against the window panes; and sometimes he 
sat listening to the wild, dreary-sounding voice 
of the midnight storm, until he was ready to die 
with loneliness and mournful fancies. Bachelor 
life was becoming a bugbear to him. He re- 
solved, finally, with sudden determination, to 
shut up his cottage and escape from this wilder- 
ness. His design was soon put into execution. 
He told no one of this, except Mr. Malcolm, 
who, hating to have him leave the neighborhood 
for the present, urged him to change his resolu- 
tion; but Louis was fixed. 

In a short time, then, he had established him- 
self at a fashionable London hotel, and entered, 
at thirty, upon the busy stage of .life, from 
which he had so long and contentedly secluded 
himself. 

Louis was everywhere well received—partly, 
by the gentlemen, for the sake of the memory of 
his father, for the elder Russell had been a star 
in London society, in his day; partly, for the 
passport of good birth and good breeding, as 
well as for his noble exterior, and seriously beau- 
tiful countenance, which, together or separately, 
are welcomed by all; and partly, as he very well 
knew, for his wealth. His company was sought 
for continually. Praised by some, flattered by 
others, courted and liked by all, he moved on 
quietly amid the whirl and bustle of fashionable 
life, caring very little for it, except so far as it 
relieved the ennui that .was beginning to wear 
upon him, whenever he shut himself up, and 
returned, in any considerable degree, to his for- 
mer mode of life. ‘Two letters he received from 
Blanche, during those months which preceded 
the spring—long, glowing, full-written letters, 
telling him all about her school-life, about ber 
father and mother (asking innocently, in retarn, 
for all the news from home, which Louis was 
not able to give, seeing that he abstained alto- 
gether from visiting Copseley now), telling him 
about her lessons, her companions, Henriette, 
etc. He liked to reccive these letters: in the 
midst of the throng of city-bred, Juno beauties, 
that he met and mingled with daily, passing 
from one group of fashion and frivolity to 
another, it was a sweet and strange sensation 
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with which, turning away from it all, he lingered 
over these innocent, happy, loving letters, and 
recalled the fresh young face of the writer. He 
knew that, as soon as her studies were over, she 
was to be introduced, with Henriette; he pic- 
tured to himself her appearance—her manners. 
Surely, they could not change for the better; 
and he almost dreaded the exposure of his little 
violet to the glare and glitter of this restless 
Yet he longed to see 


It was at the close of a lovely spring day. 
Long shadows, sloped westward among the de- 
clining sunbeams that gilded wood and glade, 
field and garden, at Copseley. And Blanche 
Malcolm, returned home that day, stood within 
the gate that opened into the garden of the cot- 
tage, with her father. She learned to-day, for 
the first time (for Louis had not informed her in 
his letters), that her master had deserted his old 
home. The change strack her mournfully, as 
she looked about her. 

“ How sad. it all looks, papa !—the cottage so 
silent and quiet—the garden so neglected! How 
long has Louis been gone ?” 

“Six months. Yes, it does look sad, since he 
left it. He got weary of it, I suppose. I do 
not know why, I am sure. Everything seems 
changed, lately.” And Mr. Malcolm sighed, 
unconsciously. 

“T should like to go in,” said Blanche, as 
they came up the weed-grown path. She tried 
the door; it was locked. One of the long win- 
dows, however, looking out on the garden, was 
unfastened. She threw it up. 

“Yes, you may as well go in, if you desire 
it,” said her father. “I am going over to 
farmer Eastman’s, a Uitte while. I will speak 
to you as I come back. 

He went; and Blanche, stepping in through 
the window, found herself once more in the cot- 
tage of Louis—in the room he had loved best. 
She stood silent a few moments, looking, with a 
strange, sad feeling at her heart, upon the place 
deserted by his presence. There, on the table, 
were the books he had used oftenest. There 
were the marks among the leaves, where his 
hand had placed them last. There was the 
chair he had satin. Dust had settled on it now. 
A little heap of dead ashes lay on the hearth. 
Wild airs had scattered them out upon the cold 
stone. No sound was in the desolate apartment 
but the beating of her own sorrowful, young 
heart. No footstep on the stairs—no voice to 

say, ashis had said so gently, “Blanche, you 
are welcome !” 
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The warm tears gathered, and sparkled on her 
cheek, before she knew it. When would she 
know such happiness again, as site had- known 
in those childish days? 

A ray of sunshine streamed through the win- 
dow, and struck upon some glittering object, in 
the opposite corner. Moving forward, she picked 
it up. It was a ring—a tiny gold circlet, scarcely 
larger than a small wire; a ring which she had 
seen on Lonis’s finger hundreds of times. It 
must have been lying there ever since he went 
away—dropped, perhaps, and forgotten. She 
hesitated an instant, and then placed it, with a 
half smile, and~a falling tear, upon her own 
hand. It was little she could keep, to remember 
him—and he had worn it. If she should meet 
him in London, she thought, she could retarn it 
to him. 

Passing through the intervening rooms, she 
went out, by a back door, into the garden in 
rearof the cottage. Everything here had the 
same deserted appearance ; and the sunset shot 
its slant beams athwart the tangled weeds and 
long grass in the neglected beds, making all this 
desolation look a thousand times more desolate. 


Blanche stood, in mournful silence, with folded ; 


hands, and downcast eyes, beside the moss- 
grown curb of the old well. How sadly ancient 
memories came back to her now! 

A step was on the’ door-sill—on the grass- 
grown pathway. Some one stood beside her, 
with glad and quiet smiles, and a glance of 
happy affection rested on her unconscious face. 

“ Blanche, my pupil, what are you dream- 
ing of?” 

With an irrepressible exclamation of joy and 
surprise, she raised her head, and beheld Louis. 
For a moment’s space, neither could speak. 
Both were too happy for words. Louis stood 
with her hands clasped in his own, his eyes 
fixed on her sweet, glad face, and his heart beat- 
ing with a throb that it had never felt before. 
His first impulse had been to gather her to his 
breast, and kiss her, as he had done in times 
gone by, when her childish lips had met his so 
lovingly ; but she was no longer a child now. A 
year of absence had changed the laughing litele 
maiden into a fair, graceful, blushing young 


girl, whose sweet glance, raised with half-timid - 


affection, to his face, repressed the sudden incli- 
nation. No; the softened loveliness of early 
womanhood dawned in those clear eyes. Blanche 
was no longer his .plaything—his merry little 
pet of other years. Tenderly—respectfully— 
with the deference he would have paid to a 
crowned queen, Louis raised her hand to his 
lips. A soft deepening of color, the downcast 
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few moments of silence on both sides, and 
then, with the consciousness of the present 
mingling with the transactions of the past, they 
found sufficient conversation to occupy them. 
Lonis told her of his life after her departure, of 
his desertion of his old home, and his change to 
a London life. “Did you miss me, Blanche, 
when you came down here this afternoon?’ he 
said. 

She told him how lonely it had seemed with- 
out him; and he was secretly pleased. She 
wondered that he should have happened to come 
down on that particular afternoon, as he said, to 
look about the plaee—it being the very afternoon 
of her return. She forgot that she had casually 
mentioned to him, in one of her letters, the day 
when she should come back to Copseley; and 
Louis did not confess that, instead of “ coming 
down to see the place,” he had come in the hope 
of seeing her. It was more than he had hoped 


for, that she should seek the field of old memo- 
ries and old affections at the first—and that, too, 
under the surveillance of her step-mother, who, 
he rightly guessed, would have prevented such 
astep; but, as he learned, Mrs. Malcolm had 


not been at home when Blanche arrived, and 
was not yet returned. Owing to this circum- 
stance, Blanche was at liberty for the day. No 


_ One was sorry. 


Even Mr. Malcolm, himself, it must be acknowl- 
edged, did not wholly regret his wife’s tempo- 
rary ebsence, though perhaps he scarcely knew it 
himself; for, almost unconsciously to him, there 
lay in the depths of his heart a faint perception 
of the more ostentatious character of her affection 
for Blanche, and a slight shrinking from display- 
ing to her cooler gaze the unrestrained happiness 
of his meeting with his daughter, after their 
year’s separation. 

It is probable that, if she had been at home, 
Blanche would have been sitting, at sunset, in 
the drawing-room of Copseley, by her side, in- 
stead of down here in this quiet and deserted 
garden, talking happily with the very person, 
with whom, of all others, Mrs.’ Malcolm would 
wish that she should not talk. Louis thought of 
this ; but his companion had no such idea. Her 
mother hed always professed, to her, to like 
Lonis, and Blanche, in her innocence, believed 
it. Thus, of course, she apprehended no danger 
in thus sitting with her old teacher, on the rustic 
bench by the door. If Mrs. Malcolm had hap- 
pened to come into the garden at that moment, 
Blanche would, probably, in the innocence of her 
heart, have asked her to sit down with them. 


She did not come, however, and there they ro- 
mained, conversing with each other, until the 
sun was nearly down. Mr. Malcolm did not 
come, either ; probably he had been detained by 
farmer Eastman longer than he had anticipated. 

Presently, however, observing the approaching 
twilight, Blanche rose to go, and then, for the 
first time, she remembered the ring she had 
found. She mentioned the circumstance to him, 
and was taking it from her finger to return it to 
him ; but Louis gently held her hand, and pre- 
vented the act. 

“Nay, let it stay,” he said; “I lost it the 
night before I went to London, and was unable 
to find itagain. I may lose it a second time, if 
I take it. Keep the ring, Blanche, for my sake, 
or the sake of the dear old days when you was 
my pupil, and I your master.” 

A look of sad and serious thought settled in 
his fine eyes, as he held his companion’s hands. 
She regarded him for a moment with silent ear- 
nestness. 

“Do you regret, then, those days, Louis ?” 
she said; “I was a torment to you; you called 
me ‘ mischief,’ sometimes, I was so wild, ther.’ 

“You were my happiness, Blanche,” he an- 
swered, with grave kindness, “and my pride. O, 
my child, my little Blanchette, I wish almost 
that your childhood could have lasted forever |” 
And his voice had a kind of bitter mournfulness— 
in it, making the young girl herself sorrowful. 

“TI wish, sometimes, that it might have been 
so, Louis. I was so happy! And nowmamma 
has persuaded my father to allow me to be intro- 
duced immediately; and I so dread that terrible 
whirlpool of what they call ‘society,’ in London ! 
I don’t want to leave Copseley. I have left it 
already, for a whole year. I wish mamma had 
not decided on my coming out, this season ; but 
Mrs. Beauvais urged her.” 

He listened, and mused. Mrs. Beauvais and 
Mrs. Malcolm! They were intensely interested 
in his pupil, for some reason or other, which, 
truth to say, he more than half guessed at. 

“ Blanchette,” he said, with seridus eyes, “do 
you know what they are going to take you to 
London for 

“No.” 

“ Shall I tell you?” 

“If you please.” 

“ They are going to take you there, then, my 
pet, to marry you. I do not likeit. I promise 
you I shall be jealous. Blanche, look at me,” 
andhe stood before her, with her two hands 
clasped in his ; “how much do you love your old 
teacher ?” 

The quick blushes wavered on her cheeks, but 
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BLANCHE MALCOLM. 


she saw that thro igh the half gayety hc assumed, 
he was in earnest. His deep eyes, with a glance 
of heart-feeling in them, that they had never 
worn inher childish days, were fixed earnestly 
upon her. 

“Nay, Louis,” she answered, evasively, and 
with an air of playfulness, that sought to cover 
the quick emotion—the gndden thrill that his 
manner, more than his words, caused, “ you are 
not so indulgent a$ you used to be—you never 
ptt me in a corner before.” 

The young girl’s blushes—the trembling of 
voice that she vainly strove to hide—filled him 
with an inexpressible pleasure. 

“T will take you out, now, if that is the case,” 
and he pressed her hand to his lips; “but re- 
member, I shall not allow you to go and spend 
this season in town, without some stipulations.” 

She was silent. At that instant, steps were 
heard within the house, and the next moment, 
Mr. Malcolm appeared at the door. 

“Well, this is unexpected, Louis,” he ex- 
claimed, with surprise and pleasure, as his eyes 
fell on Blanche’s companion; “how did you 
happen to come down this afternoon ?” 

“Tt seems that I came to meet this young 
lady,” replied that gentleman, smiling archly, 
and glancing at her bright face. 

A few gay words followed, and then they left the 
garden and the cottage, and went up the road in 
the direction of Copseley, together. Louis was 
pressed earnestly by Mr. Malcolm to enter and 
pass the evening with them. He declined; how- 
ever. He had no desire to meet Blanche’s step- 
mother ; but, after the young girl had gone into 
the house, he stood by the gate, conversing with 
her father in a low tone, for at least an hour. 
And when Mr. Maltolm came in, his face was 
more serious than usual. He kissed Blanche 
with even more tenderness than he was in the 
habit of showing, as she met him, on his en- 
trance. His glance followed her bright form, 
thoughtfully, as she went about that evening. 
He was thinking of things that she did not 
dream of—that his wife did not dream of, as, 
meeting Blanche, and remarking the improve- 
ment in her appearance, she speculated, with 
elated self-confidence, upon the ultimate succcss 
of her plans with Mrs. Beauvats. 


The ceremony of introduction was over. 
Blanche was no longer a lingerer behind the 
scenes. She was taking her part among the 
brilliant circles of London beauty and gayety, of 
which, in a short time, she became the fairest 
star. Her mame was ona thousand lips. Her 
lovelinese, Het freshness, proved’ a more potent 
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lode-star than the passee charms of belles in 
their second season. Mrs. Beauvais was in 


raptures. 

“ Adele,” she said to her friend, “ we are cer- 
tain of success. Arthur cannot behold so much 
loveliness without becoming a sincere admirer. 
He will be at home shortly. We must be ps- 
tient. How is it with that teacher—that Louis 
Russell ?” 

“O, he is safe enough,” was Mrs. Malcolm’s 
placid, self-satisfied reply. “He comes, occa- 
sionally, to call on Edward, but I take care that 
Blanche is kept out of his way. At the first of 
her coming home, I was really concerned in that 
respect. He seemed completely enchanted with 
her; and I am well aware that if he should take 
it into his head to fall in love with her, and she 
with him, Mr. Malcom would never refuse his 
consent to their marriage—never! so, my dear 
friend, you see that we must play our cards 
skilfully!” and the lady smiled. 

And so she did, as well as Mrs. Beauvais ; and 
the designs of each seemed prospering. How 
they congratulated themselves! At the end of 
July, too, Arthur wrote that he was coming di- 
rectly home. Blanche was favored with an im- 
mediate reading of the letter ; for Mrs. Beauvais 
had great faith in these letters, which the yourg 
man really wrote charmingly, and which were 
perfectly fascinating in their style. But this one, 
it seemed to Blanche, was hurried—almost un- 
intelligible in places, as if the writer’s mind was 
occupied more with other affairs, than the occu- 
pation of the moment. His mother, however, 
scarcely noticed this feature of the epistle, or, if 
she did, only attributed it to the hurry of prepa- 
ration for his journey. 

Louis Russell, as Mrs. Malcolm had intimated, 
came to call on the family occasionally, and not 
unfrequently met Blanche. It was not, however, 
when her step-mother could prevent it. That 
lady always treated him with politeness—the 
most perfect cordiality, it seemed to her daugh 
ter and husband; but Louis could feel, rather 
than see the difference. He saw her care—her 
(as she thought) concealed anxiety concernirg 
Blanche, and the continued dislike and distrust 
with which she regarded him. It was of little 
moment to him, however. He had become ac- 
quainted with Henriette Beauvais, while visiting 
the Malcolms; and from a thousand observa- 
tions of hers, while she spoke, as she frequently 
did, with enthusiasm, of Arthur’s return, led 
him to suspect what she was too blind and inno 
cent to suspect herself—the plans of her mother 
and Mrs. Malcolm. This gave him some con- 
cern ; and ftoni the manner of these two ladies, 
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Blanche, meanwhile, had her curiosity aroused 
by the arts of these two assiduous friends, but 
that was all. She wished to see Arthur—to be 
his friend, as she was Henriette’s. The faintest 
idea of any kind, which would have presaged a 
favorable termination to the plots laid so thickly 
about her, never passed through her mind. 

The days passed away busily to her. She 
never had a moment to spare, for her time was 
so completely disposed of, by Mrs. Malcolm’s 
management; and, consequently, she found no 
moment in which to discover that this continual 
round of gayety wearied her. She thought her- 
self as happy as she could expect to be, in Lon- 
don. Yet, the only snatches of real happiness 
which she felt, were found, when, away from her 
mother’s watchful eyes, she passed an hour or 
two by the side of Louis Russell, and felt some- 
thing of the quiet, careless joy of other days. 
She knew, that, in the midst of the continual 
round of pleasure into which she was drawn, 
his solicitude followed her—his heart brooded 
with tenderness (how tenderly she knew not yet) 
over his young pupil. She felt that, though the 
relation, in which they had formerly stood to 
each other, no longer seemed, to others, a bond 
between them, yet it had bound her, with strong 
links, to his affection, Still, the old love—the 
old precepts—the old influence, held their sway 
over her, with a strength that no time could af- 
fect: and she acknowledged to herself, that 
there was no pleasure she looked forward to 
greater, than to sit by his side, as she used to sit, 
and feel herself once more the merry child who 
sat there years gone by; for they were still— 
Mrs. Malcolm to the contrary, notwithstanding 
—amaster and pupil. 

Louis came, generally, when he made his visits 
to her father’s house, in the evening ; and Mr. 
Malcolm looked for him frequently, fora partner 
at chess. Mrs. Malcolm was most commonly 
present, on such occasions, and thus the possi- 
bility of meeting Blanche alone did not often 
occur. And Blanche herself, unsuspecting as 
was her nature, came gradually to entertain a 
vague and somewhat disagrecable consciousness 
of being attended a little too closely by her 
mother. 

One evening, however, Mrs. Malcolm was ab- 
sent; Mr. Malcolm, with a friend, had gone to 
the library, where the two, strangers to each 
other for years, though they had been class- 
mates at college, were busy in discussing old 
times. 

Blanche was sitting alone in the drawing- 


room. It was something unusual for her to be 
in absolute solitude, thus, and she smiled, as she 
thought of it. 

“ Where is Louis, I wonder ?”’ was her mental 
query. 

A sound on the steps—the opening of the 
door in the vestibule, and a well known foot-fall 
on the floor, answered, her. Louis stood at her 
side. 

“What have you been dreaming about, all 
alone here, Blanchette?” he asked, seating him- 
self beside her, with her hands clasped in his own. 

“Dreaming about? everything, and—noth- 
ing,” she answered, lightly. 

He smiled. ‘I wonder what the chief matter 
of consideration was ?—what are ayoung lady’s 
thoughts, generally ?” 

“Countless as the sands of the sea, Louis, 
and many-colored and changeable as the chame- 
leon itself. I have saved up some of the sands, 
however. I please myself best with their hues, 
I put them in my hour-glass, and watch the 
flight of time by them. What are they?” and 
her timid yet laughing eyes dwelt on his coun- 
tenance. 

“I do not know, Blanche. I wish my own 
name to mingle with them sometimes, though. 
Does it, I wonder !”” 

Her only answer was a deeper smile and blush. 

“Shall I tell you,” he said, “what my 
thoughts were, as I stood at my mirror, in my 
chamber to-night ?” 

“Nay; you are pushing me a step too far. 
What do I know of the extent of your vanity ?” 

“ The thought was not one to feed my vanity. 
I was thinking how old I am growing, Blanchette. 
Look at my gray hairs !” 

She laid her hand on his fine head, and slowly 
threaded the masses of dark curls that were 
brushed away from his pale brow. 

“Yes,” she said, with sad and irrepressible 
tenderness, while the bright tears gathered 
through her smiles, “there are gray hairs 
there, and Louis is thirty-one years old to day. 
Did you think I forgot it?” she added, as a sud- 
den flash of pleasure illuminated his counte- 
nance. “ Look at this.” And she drew from 
its resting place a tiny golden case, and gave it 
to him. 

He opened it, and found that it contained a 
small and exquisite likeness of herself. On the 
inside of the cover was engraved the single 
word—“ Louis.” 

He studied the lovely features thoughtfully, a 
moment, and then placed the case in his bosom. - 

“Blanche,” he said, “let me thank you a 


thousand times forthis. It is what I have often 
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desired. But there is something else. I want 
euch a present as you gave mie three years ago, 
on such a day as this. Do you remember it ?” 

At first, she was silent, with her glance fixed 
inquiringly on his. Gradually, a blush dawned 
and wavered on her clear cheek. She hesitated. 
Bat, as she met those kind, smiling eyes, her 
old, childish days seemed to come back. Bend- 
ing forward, she touched the forehead of Louis 
with timid lips ; and then, half frightened at her 
own daring, was springing up; but he held her 
quietly by his side. 

* Blanche, what are you running away for ? 
I want you. Do you know,” he said, “that I 
have been waiting a long time for that? I find 
it very sweet—so sweet, that I should have the 
audacity to ask for more, if I were not going to 
seek a favor of greaterimportance just now. It 
seems along time, doesn’t it, Blanche ?—since 
you and I were pupil and master. I am grow- 
ing old fast, as I said before; and habit grows 
strong, you know, as one grows older. I miss 
you, my pet, every day when I cannot see you 
at least once. I want you where I can behold 
you always. I want to hear your voice from 
morning till night. I want to feel your presence 
forever, and know that you are mine—my own. 
Do not turn your face away—listen a moment— 
and then go, if you will. Blanche Malcolm, 
will you marry me?” 

She was silentawhile. Tears gathered slowly 
in her eyes, but smiles broke through them, too, 
like sparkles of sunshine. She laid her hands 
in his, with a quiet and timid happiness. 

“If you care to take me, Louis,” she said. 

‘Phat evening Blanche prepared herself to 
attend a party with her mother. 


Two days afterwards, Mr. Malcolm received a 
visit from Louis—a morning visit. They were 
alone in the library together for an hour, and 
Mrs. Malcolm inwardly declared, as she won- 
dered what the subject of their conference could 
be, that the like should never occur again. That 
hour seemed one of most interminable length, 
and it was a relief to her when the guest came 
out of the library (attended by Mr. Malcolm, 
who waited upon him as far as the hall door, 
where their conversation was continued some- 
time longer), and the echo of his departing foot- 
steps died away. 

Her husband went out himself, directly after, 
so that her curiosity was not satisfied, until din- 
ner, when Mr. Malcolm informed her that Louis 
Russell had made a formal proposal for the hand 
of Blanche, and been accepted. 


BLANCHE MALCOLM. 


thinking of?” she said, endeavoring to control 
herself, while resentment and indignation, scarce 
veiled by the artifice, flashed from her eyes. 
“Surely, Blanche is much too young, and only 
just introduced. Besides, Mr. Russell is at 
least fourteen or fifteen years her senior. She 
never will consent to this—never !” 

“My dear,” returned her husband, calmly, 
‘she has consented, already. Blanche was first 
sought as a wife by Louis three months ago, 
when I gave my agreement to his suit. He pro- 
posed, finally, last Wednesday, when she ac- 
cepted him, It is nothing new, I assure you,” 
he continued, with the most unconscious cool- 
ness ; “I have always looked forward to it, and 
no match could please me better, for Blanche. 
Depend upon it, my dear Adele, she has chosen 
well.” 

Was it all over, then? Inwardly trembling 
with rage and excitement—outwardly as calm, 
and sweet, and serene as ever, Mrs. Malcolm or- 
dered the carriage, immediately after dinner, and 
proceeded to the residence of Mrs. Beauvais. 
Blanche was spending the day there, and met her 
mother upon the stairs. 

“ Blanche, come with me,” said the lady, qui- 
etly ; and the two entered the drawing-room, the 
young girl vainly trying to guess the business 
upon which Mrs. Malcolm had come so sud- 
denly. 

They were alone together, and the affair was 
immediately unfolded. Blanche was not much 
surprised at the opposition which (as yet a gen- 
tle opposition) her mother manifested towards 
her union with Louis. But she quietly assured 
her of her determination to abide by the decision 
she had formed. Then the anger of Mrs. Mal- 
colm became apparent. She threatened, expos- 
tulated, and coaxed, by turns; and what was the 
effect? Blanche, becoming astonished and in- 
dignant at the earnestness and pertinacity with 
which she combated her determination, increased 
the fire that only sought fuel, to rage with 
greater intensity every moment, by her answers. 
and finally, she was silent altogether. Now, 

Mrs. Malcolm reproached her with the most bit- 
ter sarcasm; her disappointment lent her elo- 
quence, from its very intensity. In the midst of 
it all, Mrs. Beauvais entered ; and her astonish- 
ment and anger were equal to those of her 
friend. It was then, that, in an unguarded mo- 
ment, they betrayed to her the plans which they 
had so long cherished. And she—a weak, silly, 
sentimental child—was to defeat them! Mrs. 
Malcolm laughed with bitter scorn. “ Blanche,” 
she said, “you shall marry to please me yet!” 


“ Accepted! My dear Edward, what are you 


Blanche was very pale. This rude treatment 
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220. A MARSHAL OF THE’ REPUBLIC. 


overcame her. She rose to her fect. “Madam, 
I shall leave you,” she said, tearfully; “I will 
not be compelled to listen 1” 

The roll of carriage wheels was heard out- 
side: They stopped just beneath the windows. 
The hall door was opened ; footsteps echoed on 
the broad staircase; the light, sweet voice of a 
lady was heard ; the deeper, yet not less musical 
one, of a gentleman ; and the next instant, Arthur 
Beauvais—the same handsome, elegant, grace- 
fal Arthur Beauvais, who was to have been the 
husband of Blanche—stood before them, with a 
beautiful woman, ‘fair as a beam of sunshine, 
leaning on his arm. Mrs. Beauvais started and 
turned very pale. “ My dearest mother!” he 
exclaimed, with charming gayety, “I kiss your 
hand. Mrs. Malcolm, Iam extremely gratified 
tosee you. Ladies,” and he turned smilingly to 
the lovely, timid-looking girl by his side, “allow 
me to present my wife.” 

Mrs. Malcolm stood thunderstruck. Blanche 
smiled, spite of her tears; and Mrs. Beauvais, 
with one hitter, stormy glance of rage at her in- 
nocent son and his pretty bride, fell upon the 
floor in a fainting fit. 

Blanche and Louis were married, after all. 
The opposition of Mrs. Malcolm, and her perti- 
pacity on the subject, together with the discov- 
ery of her artful plans, incensed her husband 
highly. Thenceforth, she found in him a strength 
of character—a force and determination of will, 
that completely gained the mastery of her de- 
ceitful nature. Louis and his wife had after- 
wards very little intimacy with her. Her du- 
plicity disgusted them. 

Pretty Amy Beauvais met with a sorry recep- 
tion from her hus®and’s family, with the excep- 
tion of Henriette. 

“But, Arthur.” she said, as she sat with her 


arm about Amy, “ why didn’t you let us know 
you were going to marry in Wales?” ' 
“My dear sister,” he answered, “the sur- 
prise, I thought, would be delightfal !” 
It was delightful—in a way. Mrs. Beauvais, 
chagrined at her defeat, never spoke to her 


daughter-in-law ; so she never caused her any 
trouble. 


The author of “ itsand Men” relates an 
anecdote of an old fashioned naval captain, who 
committed the offence of dancing without gloves. 
The marine hero in question had stood up to go 
who was shocked to observe that his huge and 
warm hands were not covered, according to eti- 
quette. “ Captain,” said his fair partner, “ you 
are perhaps not aware that you not got 
your gloves‘on?” ‘O, never mind, nia’am 
answered the commander, “never mind; I ean 
wash my hands when we’ve done !” 


A MARSHAL OF THE REPUBLIC. 
Among the Americans who attended the late 
ball, given at the Hotel de Ville, Paris, was Jack 
Spicer, of Kentucky. Jack rushed the dress 
somewhat strong, and wore epaulettes on his 
shoulders large enough to start four major gen- 
erals in business. Jack was the observed of all 
observers, and got mixed up with a party that 
his friends could not account for. Wherever the 
Marshals of France went, there went Jack ; and 
— — sat are Jack did the same, 
wa: ing tof honor. The day after 
the ball, Jack called on his old 
Mr. Mason, our minister to France, who started 
up a little conversation the following manner : 
“T hear, Jack, that you were at the ball last 
night.” ‘I was, sir, and had a high old time.” 
“ For which, you are indebted, I’suppose, to the 
high old company you got mixed up with. By 
the way, how came you associated with the mar- 
shals?” ‘“ How? by virtue of office—they 
were Marshals of France, while I am oothing 
else than a Marshal of the Republic. I show 
and took post accordingly.” 
“ By right of your office ! at do you mean ?” 
“ Read that, and see.” Here Jack presented Mr. 
Mason with a whity-brown paper, with a seal 
big enough for a four-pound weight. “ What in 
the name of Heaven is this?” ‘ My commission 
of marshal—TI received it in 1850, when I assist- 
ed in taking the census in Frankfort.” ‘ You 
don’t mean to say you travel on this?” “Idon’t 
mean sorties else. That made me a Marshal 
of the Republic, and I intend to Have the office 
duly honored.” 
Mr. Mason thought that Jack was doing a 
very large business on a very small capital. 
A Census Marshal of Frankfort mixing in with 
the Marshals of France, is certainly rushing 
matters in a manner that requires as mach brass 
as epaulettes. Jack, we are napPy to say, is 
equal to the requirements.—N. Y. Picayune, 


A TRUSTING CUSTOMER. 

A week or two since, a decently dressed el- 
derly man called atthe shop of our townsman, 
Mr. Muirhead, jeweller and watchmaker, Bu- 
chanan Street, and quietly asked if his watch 
was ready, or, in other words, if it had been re- 
paired. Mr. Muirhead had no remembrance 
at the moment of having done business with the 
man, he asked in turn when he had left the arti- 
cle. ‘“‘O,” suid the other, “I didna’ leave it in 
this shop, for ye were ower bye in Nelson Street 
when ye got it.” Says Mr. Muirhead, “ That 
must have been a long time ago, then, for we 
left Nelson Street in 1838—that is seventeen 
years since.” ‘‘ But I left it wi’ ye for a’ that,” | 
saidthe other. He was then asked for the name 
and number of the watch, which he described to 
anicety, and on opening the repository, it was 
found safe andsound. Exactly twenty-one years 
have passed since Duncan handed it im for re- 
pair, yet he called for it at the end of that period 
as coolly as if he had only left it the preceding 
week. Duncan’s account is: “Ye see, I’m a 


the would be safe cam” 
staid a wee thocht langer intended.” — 
Chronicle. 
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COURTSHIP.IN THE) DABE. (221 
| four or five years.” 
PE “Why, don’t you know?” replied Chips, the 
There is a form I long to clasp, carpenter. ‘I thought everybody knew about 
And hold in fond embrace ; that affair of his’n. 
A form of angel loveliness, the way he stumbled into it.” , 
“ How was it ?”’ inquired Spikes. 
There is a voice I long to hear “Yes, let’s have the story, let’s have the 
Gash forth in gentle strain; story,” we all exclaimed, gathering closer 
voice of sweetest melody, around Chips. 
I long to hear again. 


There is a lip I long to press 
With one fond, lingering kiss ; 
Ah! who can tell that moment’s joy, 
Or speak of that fond bliss. 


There is.a heart I long to know, 
A heart so gentle, true, 


No spot its surface darkening, 
I would thay eoul I knew. 


There is a maid I proudly love, 
0, would she were my own; 
What would I give that I could call 
Ursula—mine alone. 


COURTSHIP IN THE DARK. 


BY FREDERICK WARD SAUNDERS. 


Owe bright starlight night, while lying be- 
calmed in the horse latitades, our watch, as 
usual, collected upon the top-gallant forecastle, 
to smoke their pipes and spin yarns. We had 
been some time on the voyage, and our stock of 
stories had become pretty familiar; aaything 
new was getting to be quite a rarity; so we 
were obliged to content ourselves with bits and 
scraps of our own adventures, or those of our 
friends ; and as no one is permitted to tell a 
very loud story on board a ship, when he is him- 
self the hero, we were forced to confine ourselves 
within the bounds of truth and probability—a 
very galling restriction for any sailor, and it had 
the effect of almost wholly silencing our watch. 
On that occasion, however, we managed to start 
an apology for a story, which I will endeavor to 
give as nearly as possible in the narrator’s own 
words. 

For nearly half an hour there had been scarce- 
ly a word spoken by any of the group, and no 
one seemed disposed to break the silence, until 
an old weather-beaten, bullet-headed man-of- 
war's man, who had in some manner acquired 
toename of ‘ Spikes,” slowly removed his pipe 
from his mouth, and looking round upon his 
watchmates, inquired : & 

“Who. knows whatever's become of young 
Capstane Barre * He used to sail im this trade, 

14. 


“ Why, it isn’t much of a story, anyway,” he 
replied ; “ but such as it is, I let you have it, I 
suppose you all know Capstane Barre, or have 
heard of him ?” 

All except Spikes protested their innocence of 
any knowledge whatever concerning him, where- 
upon Chips proceeded as follows : 

“ Well, I’m surprised that none of you are 
acquainted with him, for he was as well known 
in the Liverpool and Calcutta trade as the Cape 
of Good Hope, but as you don’t, I suppose I 
must tell you what sort of achap he was. In 
the first place, then, you must know, he wasn’t 
one of your common, every-day sailors, 
think themselves mighty learned, because they 
know how to read and write a bit. On the con- 
trary, he had received a regular four-stranded, 
hawser-laid, university education, and was fit 
for any situation, from a sea captain clear down 
to a judge of the Supreme Court, and he would 
have done himself honor in either capacity. 

“You may think strange that such a man 
should have sailed before the mast, in a mer- 
chant vessel. He could have had a mate’s berth 
if he chose, but he used to say he didn’t care to 
be advanced, for he intended to quit going to 
sea when he was twenty-five,-and strike out 
something on shore that would astonish us all ; 
and it tarned out just as he said, though it was 


all accident, and he couldn’t have anticipated 


anything of the kind. 


“‘T remember the first voyage he ever made ; 
he was about twenty at the time, tall, well built, 
straight as a handspike, and just the finest look- 
ing chap I ever saw, before or since. Then he 
had such a way with him, you couldn’t help lik- 
ing him ; I don’t think he had an enemy in the 
world, or ever will have ; was the life of 
every ship he sailed in, and where he was, things 
were sure to go on pleasantly ; he’d make you 
feel happy whether you chose or not, for his was 
such a jovial, sunshiny disposition that it seem- 
ed to affect every one with whom he came in 
contact. But he had a wonderful stock of im- 
pudence, had Capstane, and he used to bully his 
‘captain and mates with as much assurance as if 
he had been the Prince of Wales; but he would 
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do it in such a pleasant, off-hand manner, that 
they couldn’t choose but laugh; and as for be- 
ing angry with him, that was entirely out of the 
qttéstion. I used to ‘think, and I do now, that 
he fared all the better for being saucy and impu- 
dent; but if any one beside him had attempted 
half what he did, they would have been run up 
to the foreyard-arm in a twinkling, and served 
”em right, too; for that which you laughed at 
in him, and liked him all the better for, would 
have been downright impertinence and perfectly 
unbearable in another.” 

“Come now, belay that!” growled Spikes, 
“and don’t be making a botch; for the more 
you try to describe him, the more you don’t do 
it. If so be you’ve got any yarn to spin, let’s 
have it at once, without any kinks.” 

“ Well, then,” resumed Chips, “to come to 
the point, the last time Capstane—or Cap., as 
we used to call him, for short—was in the East 
Indies, I was with him, and we both shipped 
together in a tea drogher, bound for Liverpool. 
We had a splendid passage homeward until we 
got to the mouth of the channel, when we caught 
a succession of heavy gales right in the teeth, 
and were battered and banged about between 
Land’s End and Cape Clear for more than a 
month, till we began to think we should never 
get anywhere, like a second Flying Dutchman ; 
but it couldn’t last forever, and all at once it 
chopped round, and came out of south’ard and 
west’ard like a young hurricane. Whew! didn’t 
it blow that night? It would have taken the 
legs off a forty shilling pot. And the way it 
sent us flying up the St. George’s Channel would 
have taken the starch out of any steamer that 
ever floated ; and the lighthouses along the Irish 
coast seemed more like mile stones than any- 
thing else. 

“But to make a long story short, there was 


more wind than we could comfortably manage ; 


and not being able to carry sail, we missed the 
Mersey, and drifted away up between the Isle of 
Man and the main land; and when morning 
dawned, we found ourselves with as pretty a lee 
shore under our starboard bow as our worst ene- 
mies could have wished ; it couldn’t have been 
much worse if it had been made to order. 
“There is no use of my giving you the par- 
ticulars, for you’ve all been on a lee shore more 
than once, and know how pleasant it is. Suffice 
it to say, the ship beached, and broke up like a 
bottle. You may suppose there was some little 
difficulty in getting ashore ; but we managed to 
accomplish it, half drowned, with the loss of 
evérything we had, and our skins about as full 
of salt water as they could well hold. It’s a 


wonder to me how any of us were saved, and 
it was more than a week before I could realize 
the fact that we were all safe on our pins again. 

“The fishermen along the coast took care of 
us for a few days, and were well paid by the 
plunder of the wrecked vessel. Each of our 
men, as soon as he got the salt water out of 
himself, and began to feel his oats once more, 
left the place and paddled off to the nearest sea- 
port, until there were none left but Capstane 
Barre and myself. We had come the nearest in 
missing our wind, and consequently the last 
to recover. However, a week or ten days suf- 
ficed to put us on our taps again, and I began | 
to think about taking a tramp in the direction of 
Liverpool, to look out for a ship; but Capstane 
wouldn’t listen to such a proposition—not he ; 
he’d never been in the west of England before, 
except about Liverpool, and he'd no idea of go- 
ing aboard another ship till he’d had a look about 
the country. I objected to this decidedly, for 
we hadn’t the value of a brass farthing between 
us; and a sailor without money cuts a rather 
poor figure in a country town, as you probably 
all know by experience. But that made no dif- 
ference to him; when he ma@e up his mind, he 
didn’t change it for trifles; and all the consola- 
tion he gave me was, that we could travel the 
lighter for not being burdened with the tremen- 
dous weight of gold we were accustomed to 


carry. 

“It was no use arguing with a chap like him, 
for he could talk the eye-teeth out of your head, 
and then convince you that you never had any. 
So we turned to and made ourselves look as re- 
spectable as.possible with what clothes we had, 
which didn’t amount to much with me. But 
Cap could always, under any circumstances, 
make himself look about four points better than 
anybody else—couldn’t he, Spikes ?” 

“Yus,” growled Spikes ; “ heave ahead with 
your twister.” 

“Well, having got through with all the ne- . 
cessary much obliged to you’s with the fisher- 
men, we laid our course straight back into the 
country, and tramped about from one place to 
another the whole day; for there was no end of 
the places he wanted to have a look at. Though 
he’d never been in that part of the country be- 
fore, he’d read it all up, so it was as familiar to 
him as if he’d been born and bred there. 

“T can’t remember half the things he showed 
and explained to me that day; but there was a 
slew of ’em. We went over the ground where 
there had been a Roman camp, a good many 
hundred thousand years ago; then he pointed 
out this battle-field and that battle-field, ani 
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tother battle-field ; the place where Alexander 
the Great played a game of twenty-deck poker 
with Robert Bruce, to see which of ’em should 
have the Sandwich Islands—and I’m not sure but 
he showed me where the garden of Eden used to 
be, when Adam was a little oakum boy; at any 
rate, if he didn’t, he could if he chose, for he 
had the whole history of the world at his tongue’s 
end, and could spin it off like a school ma’am— 
couldn’t he, Spikes ?” 

“Don’t be a fool, Chips,” growled Spikes. 

“Well, for your sake, I wont,” returned 
Chips; ‘for two fools in one watch always 
‘make bad work. But if I’ve mixed things up 
a bit, it’s owing to my bad memory, and not to 
his giving me the wrong information; for he 
was always as correct as the compass. As it 
got along toward night, we began to get a little 
leg-weary, and visions of hot supper kept fool- 
ing round under our hats, so we stopped our 
curiosity-hunting, and struck into the post road, 
and pretty soon overhauled a considerable town. 
I forget the name of it. Perhaps some of you 
west of England chaps might know the place. 
But never mind the name; it wouldn’t do you 
any good if you did know. 

“Well, we travelled up the main street, look- 
ing into the shop doors, and making faces at the 
girls, till we got abreast of the principal hotel. 
It was a queer, old-fashioned building, big 
enough to hold an army, with a whole village of 
barns and stables at the back of it, and built no- 
body knows how many years ago. It had in its 
day been a great establishment, and the landlord 
had made a fortune; but the railroads had done 
for it, and it was as still and quiet then, as it 
had once been noisy and bustling. 

“I stood gazing at it a while with my mouth 
wide open—as is apt to be the case with a per- 
son when examining anything in which he has 
no interest—and with no thought of entering the 
place; for what’s the good of a tavern when 
there’s no money knocking about. But Cap. 
thought otherwise; so giving me a smart poke 
in the ribs to attract my attention, he walked 
boldly up the steps, and into the public room. 

“The big, pot-bellied landlord was sitting 

quietly smoking upon one side of the door, and 
his stout, comfortable-looking wife busily knit- 
ting upon the other. They looked suspiciously 
atus as we approached; for they had heard of 
the wreck, and made no doubt that we were go- 
ing to ask for supper and lodgings gratis. But 
Cap. soon got them off that notion, for he walk- 
ed in with as much assurance as if he had been 
heir apparent of the Tonga Islands ; and slapped 
the shovel-nosed old landlord on the shoulder 
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with such a hearty geod will that he came with- 
in an ace of making him swallow his pipe; and 
as it was, so choked him with the smoke that 
he didn’t stop coughing for half an hour. Then 
with a sly wink at the landlady, and chucking 
the rosy-cheeked bar-maid under the chin, he 
ordered supper with the air of a lord. 

“The landlady was clearly overcome; that 
wink had done as much for him as a duke’s ti- 
tle, and she went bustling round, in and out, 
hurrying up the servants with the supper, scold- 
ing the bar-maid, laughing till she cried at Cap- 
stane’s jokes, and making herself very red in the 
face, and in the way generally. 

“ The landlord made an effort to appear digni- 
fied, but it wouldn’t do; for Cap., drawing his 
chair up alongside of him, opened such a bat- 
tery of funny stories that I began to fear the 
poor old codger would go into a fit with laugh- 
ing, and quit the world altogether. 

“That we had made a sensation—or, rather, 
that Cap. had—was evident; for the 
and bar-maid seemed as if they couldn’t do 
enough for him; and when supper was ready, 


instead of giving it to us by ourselves, they in-- 


vited us to a seat at the table with the family, 
which consisted only ef the landlord, his wife, 
and an incredibly good looking young woman, 
somewhere within hailing distance of eighteen 
or twenty. 

“If Cap. made himself agreeable before, you 
may be sure he surpassed himself then, for be- 
side keeping on the weather side of the land- 
lady’s good graces, I could see that he was terri- 
bly smitten with the young lady, and no wonder, 
for she was an uncommonly tasty craft; and 
with her pink dress and cheeks, black hair and 


. eyes, and little bits of white hands, and apron, 


she looked:as pretty as a crocus. I don’t know 
as I should be stretching the truth much to say, 
that she looked as pretty as half a dozen cro- 
cuses. At any rate, that was my impression, 
and Cap.’s too, I reckon ; for he couldn’t keep his 
eyes off of her. He tried hard to get into con- 
versation with her; but she would only answer 
‘ Yes, sir,’ and ‘No, sir,’ blush all over her face, 
and look slap down into her plate. But I could see 
that when his attention was drawn to any other 
object, she made good use of her black eyes, by 
stealing some long and rather admiring glances 
at him. She made no difficulty of talking with 
me, a homely-looking, web-footed old porpoise, 
though she hadn’t a word tospare for Cap.; but 
that’s the nature of the critter generally. If she 
hadn’t been a good deal pleased with him, she 
would have talked to his heart’s content; but as 
she was, she dido’t havea word to 
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the whole race of ’em, always go back-handed 
to work. 

_ “Well, supper being over, the girl vanished, 
much to Cap’s. disappointment, and we adjourn- 
efi to the public room ; Cap. shone out in all 
his glory that night, but I could see there was 
something on his mind, and that he was mighty 
anxious about something or other ; I soon found 
out what, for watching an opportunity when the 
landlady was out, he tackled the bar maid to find 
out who the young lady was, and how and about 
her generally. 

. “*Lawks, sir,’ replied the bar maid, ‘ don’t 
you know ? why, that’s Miss Mary, poor thing, 
it’s a shame to ’em, soit is.’ 

«Well, but who the deuce is Miss Mary, 

poor thing—and what is it that’s a shame to 
’em?’ inquired Cap. 
_ “* Miss Mary, why, she’s the landlord’s daugh- 
ter, and they are going to make her marry old 
Snagsby, the lawyer; a man old enough. to be 
her grandfather—the miserly old hunks—and 
all because he’s rich, just as if she wasn’t rich 
enough herself—poor thing, she eenamost cries 
ber eyes out; she’d better run off with young 
Mason, a nuf sight, than to be tied to that old 
gander, all her life.’ > 

“«*« Who’s Mason, a lover of hers?’ asked Cap. 
with considerable anxiety. 

“« Yes, sort-of—that is, he thinks a heap of her, 
and has been trying to get her to go to Gretna 
Green with him; I shouldn’t wonder a mite if 
she did, though she don’t like him any too well, 
and would never give him the second thought, 
if it wasn’t to avoid being forced into marrying 
old Snagsby.’ 

“ The conversation was here interrupted by the 
entrance of the landlady, who with a countenance 
as smiling as a basket of chips, informed Cap. 
that his room was ready, whenever he chose to 
retire—but as there was only one vacant bed in 
the house, his friend would be obliged to put up 
with one of the settees in the bar-room. 

“This was of course perfectly satisfactory, 
and lighted by the bar maid, Cap. went up to 
his room ; there was a little scuffle, and a bounce 
beard in the passage, and the bar maid with a 
broad grin on her somewhat flushed counte- 
nance, and smoothing her rumpled hair, came 
back on the run, 

“* What's the matter, Sally?’ inquired the 
landlady, with a knowing look. But Sally made 
no reply, other than giggling out—' Lawks, I 
never seed such a funny man, in my life,’ and 
eatching up a piece of wash-leather, she began 
polishing up the pewter pots, with a vehemence 


which threatened destruction to the whole bar. 


The landlady also, seemed to be of the opinion 
that he was a funny man, so there was no chance 
for an argument, and soon after, they took them- 
selves off to bed, leaving poor Pillgarlick, to his 
own reflections, and an uncommonly hard settee. 
The house was soon quiet, and I slept like a 
Trojan, till broad daylight next morning, so that 
I knew nothing of the other events which trans- 
pired that night ; until I got the particulars from 
Cap, sometime after. 

“Tt appears that having gone to his room 
and turned in, he found it impossible to sleep, 
his mind being so full of one thing and another ; 
so, after flopping and flouncing about on the: 
bed for a couple of hours, he determined to come 
down in the barroom and see me; dressing 
himself as well as he could in the dark, he left his 
room just as the clock was striking thirteen, ac- 
cording as he counted. It was an easy matter to 
leave his room, but it wasn’t so easy to get any- 
where else, for his fooling with the bar maid 
had prevented his noticing which way he went. 
The house, as I have said, was very large, with 
great long rambling passages, that had more 
crooks and turns in them, than there is in a post 
horn, and it was no easy matter for a stranger to 
navigate in broad daylight, much less in a dark 
night ; so Cap. gave up the idea of finding me, 
and tiptoed back in what he supposed to be the 
direction of his room; but he was at fault again, 
the doors were so much alike that he couldn’t 
tell his own from a dozen others—here was a 
predicament ; he didn’t wish to disturb any one, 
for it would have looked rather odd for him to 
be roaming about the house in the middle of the 
night, so he made one more effort to find the bar- 
room ; after poking about for some time, bump- 
ing his head against projections from the wall, 
and tangling up his toes, among the legs of 
chairs, he came to a flight of stairs, which, with 
the very natural supposition that they would 
surely lead him somewhere—he began to descend, 
but when about half-way down, he heard some 
one softly approaching the foot of the stairs; 
his first impulse was to retreat the way he came, 
but he had taken scarcely astep backward, when 
he heard some one approaching the head of the 
stairs; in his perplexity, he struck his foot 
against a step, causing a slight noise. 

“* Hush!’ whispered the somebody at the 
foot. 

“*Hush!’ whispered the somebody at the top. 

“What a confounded hushing,’ thought 
Cap, beginning to get a little bewildered. 

“ The person at the foot began to ascend, and 
encountering Cap half-way, the man—for such 
he recognized him to be, said, in a low whisper 
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‘It’s all ready, sir; you'll find it waiting behind 
the barn.’ Then he as quickly descended, leaving 
Cap. with about as much idea of which end he 
stood upon, as I have of the nor’west passage. 
The one at the top, now began to descend, and 
running against Cap. as he stood wondering 
whether he was asleep or awake—gave a slight 
seream, which informed him that he had a wo- 
man to deal with, this time. 

“ « Lawks, sir, is this you ? how you frightened 
me,’ said a voice, which he instantly recognized ; 
‘what-made you come here? ’tisn’t safe—you 
_ should have waited where I told you, is it ready ?” 

“* What's ready?” said Cap. more and more 
bewildered, but remembering what the man had 
just told him, he quickly added: ‘Yes, it’s all 
ready, so he says, and waiting behind the barn.’ 

“ «Tt’s all right, so far, then,’ continued the 
girl. ‘Now keep quiet just where you are, and 
Mary will come right down.’ 

«Eh, what? said Cap. now feeling sure that 
he was laboring under an attack of nightmare. 
* What's that?’ 

“««She’ll come right down, it wont take but a 
minute or two, to get ready.’ 

“«* Wouldn’t it be just as well to go where she 
is, and save her the trouble of coming?’ asked 
Cap. hardly knowing what to say. 

“* Lawks, sir, what an idea—keep quiet where 
you are, and she’ll come down.’ 

“*The deuce she will,’ thought Cap.—‘ she 
might have waited for an invitation ;’ however, 
he wasn’t the chap to stand upona point of 
etiquette, so he waited patiently, pinching him- 
self the while, to make sure he warn’t asleep ; 
he knew that girls have queer fancies, some- 
times, but he thought it a little queerer than or- 
dinary that she should be so desirous of an in- 
terview on a dark stairway, when it might just 
as well take place in a comfortable room—but 
he didn’t have much time to think, for a rustling 
in the passage indicated the approach of some 
one, and the next minute, he had his arm hook- 
ed round the graceful little form of Mary, in true 
sailor style. 

“*O, dear, I’m so frightened,’ said she, trem- 
bling violently; ‘I’m sorry I ever consented— 
I’m afraid it isn’t right,’ and she made an effort 
to disengage herself from Cap.’s embrace, with 
the evident intention of making a precipitate 
retreat. 

“*Think of old Snagsby,’ suggested Sally. 

“* Yes, think of old Snagsby,’ whispered Cap. 
in an imploring tone, though he hadn’t the most 
remote idea what benefit was to be derived from 
such a proceeding. 

“Old Snageby, appeared to turn the scale, 


- Cap., the truth beginning to dawn upon him. 


and she was now as anxious to go, as she hed 
before been hesitating. 

“*Let us go to the carriage at once, tide” 
said Mary; ‘for I’m afraid we shall be dis- 
covered.’ 

“* Carriage! what carriage thought Cap. 
now completely at fault. ‘O, yes, that must 
have been what the man meant when he said it 
was all ready and waiting.’ So he followed Sally 
down the stairs, and across the yard to the back 
of the barn, and there, sure enough, was a coach 
and four, ready to start at the word—go. ; 

“Poor little Mary was so frightened, and ex- 
cited, that he had to almost lift her into the car- 
riage—but he didn’t find any fault with her, on 
that account. 

“* Good-by,’ said Sally, with a sob, as she saw 
her young mistress about to depart; ‘I hope 
you’ll have it done right and proper; and as 
for you,’ turning to Cap. whose form she could 
barely distinguish in the darkness—‘ you ought 
to get right down on your knees, and thank 
your lucky stars, for she’s a great deal too good 
for you.’ 

“ Complimentary,’ thought Cap. in an awful 
state of bother. 

“*] suppose you want me to drive fast, don’t 
you, sir?’ asked the coachman, in a significant 
tone, as he closed the door. 

“* Yes, drive like blazes, don’t spare the horses,’ 
replied Cap. though for the life of him he couldn’t 
have told him where to drive. 

“The coachman mounted the box, cracked his 
whip, and off they went at a deuce of a pace, 
Mary crying like a watering-pot, and Cap. trying 
to comfort her, in which he succeeded admirably, 
for he had a peculiar knack of comforting good- 
looking young women in distress ; and by the 
time they had gone acouple of miles, she became 
quite lively and chatty. ‘Now then,’ thought 
Cap., ‘I'll try to find out what’s to come of all 
this?’ so giving Mary a loving kiss to keep her 
spirits up—and for the first time, speaking above 
a whisper, he asked : 

“ «Well, dear, if it’s a fair question, I should 
be delighted to know where we are going ?” 

“*That’s not Harry’s voice !’ exclaimed Mary, 
in atone of the greatest alarm—‘ who are you, 

oa Harty! I presume you don’t mean the 
old gentleman, I can’t claim that honor, certain- 
ly ; my name is Barre—Capstane Barre.’ 

“« The young sailor who came to-night *” 

“« The very same, you’ve guessed right the 
first time; but do you really mean to say that 
you have mistaken me for some one else ?’ said 
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» “‘Xes,’ sobbed Mary—‘Ithought you were 
Mason, he promised to come--O, dear, O, dear, 
what shall I do?’ and in reply to her own ques- 
tion, forthwith fainted away. 

“Now any of us chaps, would have made a 
terrible towse about the faint, and been half- 
frightened to death—but it didn’t trouble Cap. a 
particle, for he was a bit of a physician, with all 
the rest; and knew, that when a smart, healthy 
girl faints away for no other reason than because 
a good-looking young fellow has had his arm 
around her waist for half an hour or so, and 
kissed her a score or two of times—her life is by 
mo means to be despaired of—so he went right 
on making love as if nothing had happened. 
He told her she ought never to think of Mason 
again, as he had disappointed her in such a scan- 
dalous manner—informed her who he was him- 
self, and altogether made himself so generally 
useful, that she became quite resigned. 

‘Thus exciting her pity by a glowing 
description of the shocking bad condition in 
which his heart would be left—she listened quite 
attentively to his earnest solicitation, that he 
might supply the place of the delinquent Ma- 
son—and by the time they arrived at Gretna 
Green, he had succeeded so well, that she would 
say neither yes nor no. 

“Cap. began to fear he should lose her after 
all, when it popped into his head, how quick 
she had been made to decide, when hesitating 
upon the stairs in the tavern; so he whispered 
in her ear—‘ just think of old Snagsby?’ That 
operated like a charm, and when they returned, 
the shovel-nosed landlord had a son-in-law. 

“The old folks kicked up considerable of a 
row at first, but they soon got over it, for it 
warn’t uPhuman nature to have any hard feel- 
ings towards Cap., and no one except Mason and 
old Snagsby have ever had cause to repent the 
marriage, which resulted from that courtship in 


Chips having finished, looked around for ap- 
plause, but with the exception of Spikes, the 


“Pooh—what a story—if I couldn’t spin a 
better yarn than that, I’d jump overboard,” and 
Spikes stretching himself out upon the deck, 
joined his snore to that of his watchmates. 
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THE LADY OF LYONS. 
BULWER’S CELEBRATED PLAY IN STORY FORM. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Lyons—the gay and brilliant French capital 
of the department of the Rhone and Loire, is 
second, in point of beauty, commerce, and opu- 
lence, only to the great metropolis of France “la 
belle Paris.” There are many interesting asso- 
ciations in relation to its history and old Roman 
origin, its founders having made it the centre of 
the commerce of the Gauls. In Nero’s time it 
was almost totally destroyed by fire, but through 
the munificence of that great Roman emperor, it 
was rebuilt, and there are antiquities still observ- 
able, telling of this ancient period. During the 
revolution there was no city in France that suf- 
fered so severely as Lyons ; here the wild blood- 
thirsty demon of the times reigned supreme, and 
the population of the city was reduced nearly 
50,000! Alas! republican France, thou hast 
dearly bought experience, and thy “citizen king” 
sits painfully on his throne. 

Not long subsequent to the close of the bloody 
drama of the French revolution, which caused all 
Europe to tremble, that period, the history of 
which chills the blood of the modern reader—the 
incidents of the following tale occurred. 

There resided at Lyons a rich family named 
Deschapelles, of no particular note other than 
what their extensive wealth necessarily ‘gave 
them. The father was still at the opening of our 
tale a merchant, although advanced in years, and 
already possessing, as one might reasonably 
suppose, enough of this world’s wealth. Yet he 
still held on, the pride of being considered the 
greatest commercial house in Lyons being too 
seducing to admit of his retiring into the bosom 
of his family to enjoy the close of a long, indus- 
trious, and honorable mercantile life. He still 
designed to accumulate more wealth, and to ex- 
tend his business. 

Madame Deschappelles was a lady of most un- 
equalled pride, and entirely wrapped up in the 
desire to form a high match for her beautiful 
child, Pauline, whose extreme loveliness of per- 
son and ladylike accomplishments had already, 
while she was yet but eighteen, gained her the 
name of the belle of Lyons. Pauline was the 
constant theme and care of her mother, and 
neither care nor expense was spared to render 
her as accomplished in mind as nature had made 
her in person. She was surrounded by all the 
luxury ingenuity could devise, or wealth procure. 
The mansion of the family was one of unsur- 
passed beauty, contiguous to which, there were 
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grounds and gardens of the most enviable beauty. 
The Deschappelles moved in the first circles of 
the society of Lyons, although in blood they 
were not noble ; indeed, at the time of which we 
write, there was no acknowledged nobility in 
France, no lords, no marquises, but all were sim- 
ple citizens, for the revolution had laid the shep- 
herd’s crook beside the sceptre. - 

One lovely afternoon, Madame Deschappelles 
and Pauline sat gossipping in their boudoir, 
when a servant announced Monsieur Beauseant, 
a rich and courted gentleman, and only son of the 
late marquis, who lost his life during “ the reign 
of terror.” He entered and found the mother and 
daughter together ; Pauline admiring and dis- 
secting a most rare and beautiful bouquet, while 
her mother gossipped about the ball of the pre- 
vious evening. 

' Beauseant was an accomplished and handsome 

man, besides being able to boast of gentle de- 
scent, which, though it was not openly encour- 
aged, yet there were still many to respect, nay, 
very few in Lyons, who did not respect the old 
houses and descendants of the nobility. Beau- 
seant, after complimenting Pauline upon her ap- 
pearance on the previous evening, on which oc- 
casion he had met her at the ball, frankly declared 
to her that she had conquered his heart, and 
ended by offering her his hand and fortune. 

Pauline coolly rejected his offer, but Beause- 
ant was nota man to give up his purpose so 
lightly. He appealed to Madame Deschappelles, 
telling her of the advantage of such an alliance, 
stating that his fortune was not exceeded by 
that of any person in the province, and indeed 
that he should be noble, but that the revolution 
had robbed him of his titles. The mother of 
Pauline had formed brighter plans for her daugh- 
ter than that she should marry the son of a mar- 
quis, and frankly told Beauseant so, in reply to 
his arguments—saying she should marry a 
prince. 

Beauseant left the house ina rage, at being 
refused by a merchant’s daughter, determining 
to hide himself in his chateau, for he deemed 
aright that the story would soon be all over 
Lyons, the proud Madame Deschappelles being 
a person who would make the most of such an 
event. In a frame of mind which may better be 
imagined than described, he hastened from the 
house and on his way fell in with a young 
acquaintance, a man of gentle birth and a bosom 
companion of Beauseant, and whose principal 
trait of character was an extravagantly foppish 
disposition. This man’s name was Glavis ; he 
too-had been refused the hand of Pauline, not 
long’prior to the opening of this tale. Beauseant 


confided his mortification to his friend, and 
learned this fact in return, whereupon both 
vowed vengeance upon the proud girl, and they 
sought the chateau to conspire together upon 
the subject. 

On their way they stopped at a little road-side 
inn, in a village near the city, to dine. While at 
the public house called the Golden Lion, they 
witnessed some games in which a young peasant 
of noble bearing won the prize, and whom his 
companions called prince, a familiar name they 
had given him, as he was the leader of all 
their sports, and the avenger of all their wrongs. 
He was one who, though young in years, they 
all looked up to on account of his extraordinary 
attainments, and the generous and noble spirit 
that filled his breast and prompted every action. 

Beauseant was led through curiosity to enquire 
relative to this young peasant Claude Melnot, 
and learned from the landlord that he was 
prompted to acquire all these accomplishments, 
of which he is said to be the master, through 
the deep love he bore for Pauline Deschappelles, 
the only daughter of the rich merchant of Lyons. 
Beauseant also learned from mine host of the 
Golden Lion that Claude’s father had formerly 
been gardener in the family of the Deschap- 
pelles, but had deceased about two years since, 
leaving to his son and widow a goodly prop- 
erty. A change then came over Claude; he took 
to study, to fencing, dancing, music, learned to 
paint, and in short, strove by diligence to acquire 
every accomplishment within his power, until he 
did indeed become the wonder of the village. 
“Ah!” said the honest landlord, “he is so proud, 
and yet gentle, and looks so like a prince, no won- 
der they all call him so, and it is all for love of 
the beauty of Lyons, in whose father’s garden he 
has worked when a boy.” 

The ready wit of Beauseant took fire at this 
relation, and a plan for his revenge immediately 
struck him. He took Glavis aside, and proposed 
to him to seem to humor the love of young Mel- 
not, to communicate with him, supply him with 
money, dresses, retinue and all, and thus pass 
him off as a prince ; introduce him to Pauline as 
such, and enable him to obtain her hand, and 
then leave her to find herself the wife of a peas- 
ant’s son, a serf! Glavis consented to the pro- 
posal, gladly availing himself of any means 
whereby to avenge himself on the proud girl., 
And yet, sooth to say, he thought far more of 
the sport of thus manufacturing a prince than of 
revenge, while the latter spirit alone actuated 
Beauseant. They procured writing materials, 
and forthwith sent a note to Claude to meet 
them at the Golden Lion, relating therein that 
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the writer, Beauscant, knew the passion of his 
heart, and that he would aid him, nay, promised 
that he should realize his brightest and most 

Come with us, reader, to the humble cottage 
of the widow ; her son has just entered, bearing 
in his hand the prize of the games—a beautiful 
gun, which he has won. He calls on his mother 
to examine it, and give him joy that he has met 
with such success. 

Though the good mother loves well her noble 
boy, and is even more proud of him than she is 
willing to show, yet she chides him gently for 
thus employing his time and thoughts, and asks 
what these things are worth. 

“ Mother,” said the proud-spirited boy, “what 
is ribbon worth to a soldier? Worth—every- 
thing. Glory is priceless !” 

“ Ay, Claude, but what good does it do thee to 
learn Latin and sing songs, to play the guitar, 
to fence, to dance, to paint—all very fine, my 
son; but what does it bring in?” 

“ Wealth—wealth, my mother, wealth to the 
mind, wealth to the heart, high thoughts, bright 
deeds, the hope of fame, the ambition to be 
worthier to love Pauline.” 

The mother knew her son’s love for the beauty 
of Lyons, and strove to convince him of its 
hopeless character ; but his faithful heart could 
not dream of aught but final success. That 
very day had he poured into verse the warm 
and ardent promptings of his heart, a tribute to 
its idol. He was emboldened to do this by rea- 
son of Pauline’s having worn upon her bosom 
the flowers he had sent her anonymously, each 
day for the last six weeks, the rarest to be had, 
and it was one of these bouquets that engaged 
her at the opening of the tale. He had sent the 
verses to Pauline, having signed his own name 
to them, and now impatiently awaited an an- 
swer, and the arrival of his messenger. Soon 
his comrade, who had borne his message, re- 
turns, and hands him back the paper he had 
sent; his verses were returned to him! and 
with insult, too, for his messenger had been 
beaten, and himself threatened with a like 
welcome should he show his face. Claude, per- 
haps, might have borne with some degree of pa- 
tience the return of his verses, though he told 
his comrade and messenger, in answer to his 
question, “What could you have sent that 
should so have offended them ?” 

“Not a word that a serf might not have writ- 
ten to an empress.” 

But blows—blows to his messenger, and threats 
to himself—this he could not tamely submit to ; 


and while exercised by the passionate feelings 


thus excited, he received she letter despatched 
from Beauseant and Glavis, at the Golden 
Lion, as we have before mentioned. 

He snatched wildly at any chance for re- 
venge, or at any rate to satisfy his own wishes ; 
nor could he tell which was strongest in his 
heart—love or revenge, when he read the ascur- 
ance that Pauline should be his. He hastened 
forthwith to the Golden Lion, and there he 
found his tempters, who laid out the plot that 
he must follow. His honest nature revolted at 
first in contemplating the proposed deception, 
but while in this angry mood, he was led to con- 
sent to the wish of Beauseant, who bound. him 
by an oath to carry out the proposed plan, and 
marry Pauline, disguised as a foreign prince. 

The plot was well eonceived, and conducted 
with consummate skill; and soon Claude ap- 
peared in Lyons, and at the house of M. Des- 
chappelles, through the introduction of Beau- 
seant, as the Prince of Como. Well did he 
become his splendid dress, and now all the ac- 
complishments which he had so industriously 
acquired, served well his purpose. Handsome, 
too—he was very handsome, and no one could 
woo Pauline as he could do; for no one really 
loved her so well. Day after day the deception 
was successfully prosecuted, until Claude was at 
length engaged to the beauty of Lyons as her 
future husband. Pauline loved him with a 
depth of affection rarely found in high life. 
True she was at first caught by his noble ap- 
pearance and title, but she soon loved him for 
himself alone. Each day Claude felt.more and 
more that he would give the whole world, did he 
possess it, to be released from his guilty oath, 
and though he endeavored to persuade Beau- 
seant to release him from it, it was all in vain. 
The consent of Madame Deschappelles was 
easily gained ; indeed, it rather anticipated the 
formal request, for she was completely taken 
with the title and style of the Prince of Como, 
whom she pronounced to be the most accom- 
plished person she had ever known. 

There was an honest, rough old gentleman, a 
cousin of the family, and a colonel in the French 
army, resident at this time in the family ; a man 
who had a supreme contempt for princes and all 
dignitaries, other than those the army recognized 
and created. He was led by some slight cir- 
cumstance to believe that the Prince of Como 
was a humbug, or rather that he was no prince 
at all; and in the course of some conversation 
with Claude, in which the latter outwitted him, 
he became so enraged that he challenged him to 
fight. Claude at first refused, but being pressed, 
he at length took the proffered sword prodaced 
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by Colonel Damas, and after a short contest, 
disarmed him; but, sparing his person, he re- 
turned him his sword. This gentlemanly act 
on the part of Claude was a seed which took 
root in the colonel’s heart, and bore fruit in af- 
ter time to Claude, of deep and honest friendship. 

Melnot, in the practice of his character as a 
prince, scattered the wealth that Beauseant had 
placed at his command with a lavish hand, se- 
cretly enjoying the irritation that it caused those 
whose tool he now felt he was. In vain did he 
beseech Beauscant and Glavis to release him 
from his oath. Having now enjoyed the society 
of Pauline, her confidence and affections, he 
loved her more dearly than ever, and would 
rather make almost any sacrifice than to deceive 
her into an alliance which would, perhaps, break 
her heart, and at any rate render him hateful in 
her eyes ever after. But at each turn and pass 
there stared him in the face his dreadful oath— 
there was no reprieve! 

In his converse with Pauline, Claude, although 
he was obliged to support an aristocratic charac- 
ter, yet endeavored to inculcate the principles he 


would have her governed by, were he in his own- 


station ; and thus without her realizing it, there 
there were placed in her heart the germs of an 
honorable regard for merit, be it found in*what 
class it might. He taught her the folly of being 
a pensioner on the dead, and that brave deeds 
were the ancestors of brave men. Yet all the 
while was he deceiving the beautiful and gentle 
girl, who had learned to love him with a passion 
near akin to actual devotion. Ever and anon 
as he held sweet converse with her, and listened 
to her dear and devoted language, his conscience 
would smite him almost beyond endurance. 

At length, by a well arranged plan of Beau- 
seant’s, it was determined that it should be made 
to appear that the prince was in danger of being 
arrested by the directory, and that he must de- 
part immediately, thus compelling Pauline to 
marry him at once, or lose him, perhaps, for- 
ever. This scheme, so cunningly devised, was 
successful, and the great haste necessary was the 
excuse for an immediate wedding, without the 
customary settlements and other ceremonies, 
these things being left for after adjustment. 
The arrangements were so made that the vehicle 
which bore the prince and his bride from Lyons, 
should pass through the village of Claude’s na- 
tivity, and at the door of the Golden Lion it was 
to break down, and there end all his greatness. 
Pauline was then to be conducted, as though 
merely for shelter, to his mother’s cot, hard by, 
and then all was to be explained to her, and she 
to know that she had married a peasant. 


This plan, so cunningly. devised, was put in 
execution, and at nightfall of the day on which 
they were married, Claude and Pauline were 
seen walking along the by path from the Golden 
Lion to the Widow Melnot’s cottage, the pre- 
tended accident having occurred. Claude sug- 
gested that they should seek a private roof for 
shelter, rather than the tavern, and also that he 
knew of an honest one near by, where they 
might rest in safety. They passed the little 
path towards the cottage, and soon entered its 
lowly, but honest roof. The mother rushes to 
clasp her son in her arms, who has necessarily 
been long absent from her; she calls him by 
name, and presses him to her heart—a strange 
thought enters the head of Pauline. 

“ Does the old woman know thee, prince? O, 
I see you have done her some kind other 
evidence of thy good heart—is it not so?” 

“ Would that the earth might swallow me,” 
said the guilty, half-distracted Claude. 

“Madame,” said the Widow Melnot to Pau- 
line, “I fear it is you who know him not.” 

The truth broke upon Pauline, and she was 
driven, in her heart-broken passion, almost to 
madness. She could hardly believe it was not 
all a dream, and begged of Claude to undeceive 
her, to say it was but a trick to try her, a jest, 
anything ; but no! it was truth, stern reality, 
and Pauline Deschappelles was the wife of a 
serf! 

There stood Claude—no less miserable than 
she whom he had so deeply wronged. He told 
her all—how the tempters found him a fitting 
tool for their foul purposes; how she had trod 
upon the worm and it had turned and stung her. 
He told her that at the altar his guilty oath ex- 
pired, that there his vengeance ceased, and from 
that moment she was sacred; that on the mor- 
row, pure and virgin as when she left her father’s 
house, she should return to it; then committing 
her to the care of his mother, he seated himself 
at the table and drew upa full confession of the 
fraud, which might serve as sufficient evidence 
fora divorce With this, he despatched a mes- 
senger to Lyons to Mr. Deschappelles, that he 
could come for his child! 

How could he meet that girl’s father? the pa- 
rent of her he had so deeply wronged? There 
was to be a scene enacted in that humble cottage, 
on the morrow, which would prove every power 
of the heart. 

The day came, and with it Monsieur and 
Madame Deschappelles, accompanied by Colonel 
Damas. There were angry words there, but 
none from Claude; he bore every reproach, ev- 
ery censure, in silence, for he was broken-hearted 
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—his spirit was completely subdued: Did Pau- 
line, too, censure him then? no! She looked 
about the neat, but humble apartment, and saw 
the accomplishments that each instrument and 
ornament bespoke its owner to have acquired, 
and all, too, for the love of her! She saw, too, 
a portrait of herself, drawn from memory, and 
by his hands, a masterly piece. What though 
he had done wrong in this one matter, tempted 
by the witty tongue and ready wit of a villain! 
What though he had deceived her, he had ac- 
knowledged all, and made her free again! What 
though he was a peasant (perhaps the hardest 
thought for her to conquer), yet still she loved 
him, ay, with all the devotion of her woman’s 
heart. 

The heat of the resentment was passed, the 
angry words had been spoken, and they were 
about to part, when Pauline rushed into the 
arms of Claude and told him she forgave him 
all, all was forgotten—but the stern voice of her 
father recalled her, threatening to disinherit her, 
and disown her forever, if she clove to that 
wretched man. Again did she seek his breast, 
telling him she would resign wealth, title, state, 
all, that she would work for him, tend him, and 
never reproach him for the past. 

It was a most touching scene ; even Col. Da- 
mas, with all his sternness, was moved to tears. 
These last words were the hardest strokes of all 
to Claude, for they showed him what a heart he 
had wronged. 

“ Pauline,” said he, “the husband of a being 
so beautiful in her noble and sublime tenderness 
may be poor, may be low born (there is no guilt 
in the decrees of Providence), but he should be 
one who can look thee in the face without a 
blush, to show thy love does not bring remorse, 
who can fold thee to his breast and say: * Here 
there is no deceit!’ Iam not that man.” 

Col. Damas, who had come to censure, was 
struck with the noble spirit of Claude, and giv- 
ing him his hand, told him he would make an 
excellent soldier and offered him a place in his 
own regiment. This was accepted upon the 
spot, and Claude, bidding them all farewell, told 
them he would either never return, or else he 
would come back with his honor redeemed, and 
as one worthy the love of Pauline. He tore him- 
self from the last embrace of her he loved, 
pressed his dear old mother to his heart, and 
rushed from the cottage. He joined the regi- 
ment of Col. Damas, and on the next day 
marched with the “ grand army.” 

‘Months, years, rolled on, and still Claude was 
in the wars, rising gradually from rank 
to rank, until he was high in command. At the 


celebrated battle of Lodi, he was declared by 
the commander-in-chief to be the hero of the 
day, and publicly heralded as such. The booty, 
too, that fell to his share from many a well- 
fought battle, had rendered him pecuniafily 
rich. 

After the expiration of a little more than two 
years from the time of his separation from Pau- 
line, his regiment returned to Lyons. Hardly 
had he entered the city with Col., now Gen. 
Damas, before he learned that Pauline was 
soon to be married to the evil-hearted Beau- 
seant.° As for himself, he was probably forgot- 
ten, not having been heard from since he left his 
home, for he had assumed the name of Morea, 
on entering the army, determining not again to 
wear his father’s honest one, until he should 
have redeemed his honor. 

He ascertained that the day of his arrival was 
the very one on which the marriage contract was 
to be signed. Gen. Damas, having met with 
M. Deschappelles, was invited to be present on 
the occasion, and had agreed to do so. Claude’s 
heart yearned again to behold Pauline, if only 
for the last time. Was it for this that he had 
encountered danger, spilled his blood freely, yet 
still hoped on, prayed on, for this day, on which 
he might again behold her, and now that it had 
come, the hour he had singled out from time, 
and marked for bliss, how wretched he was! 
Pauline lost to him forever, what charm had life 
for him now? In vain did Gen. Damas endeavor 
to cheer him ; in vain did he tell him that there 
was in store a bright fate in the future for so 
brave and constant aheart. Claude said to him : 
“ Bid me not hope; I could not bear again to 
fall from such a heaven.” 

The hour for signing the contract has arrived. 
The notary sits in the parlor of the house of M. 
Deschappelles, with all the papers drawn up in 
proper form before him. Pauline was there, 
with her parents, when Gen. Damas, accompa- 
nied by Claude, entered, and introduced him by 
the assumed name of Morea. All were proud to 
meet Col. Morea, the celebrated hero, and even 
thanked Damas for the honor he had conferred 
upon them by the introduction. There, too, sat 
Beauseant, the evil-minded deceiver, who was to 
become the husband of Pauline, now busily en- 
gaged with the notary. 

Claude, favored in his disguise by his military 
rank and dress, and also by the bronzed hue that 
time and toil had added to his complexion, be- 
side a dark silky moustache, ran little risk of be- 
ing recognized ; and he also wore his military 
cloak wrapped well about him. He approached 
Pauline, to whom he was introduced by General 
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Damas, as a friend of Melnot; one who had 
slept in the same tent, and fought in the same 
field. He had conversed with Pauline but a few 
moments in his disguised voice, when he gath- 
ered that some strange mystery hung about the 
proposed alliance, for Pauline begged him to tell 
Melnot that she had ever loved him, that for 
years she had not nursed a thought that was not 
his. 

» “Tell him,” said the devoted girl, “even now 
that I would rather share his lowliest lot, walk 
by his side an outcast, work for him, beg with 
him, live upon the light of one kind smile from 
him, than wear the crown the Bourbons lost.” 

Claude could hardly believe his own ears— 
that she still loved him, and yet was about to 
wed another. Then her voice, too; how it 
brought back the old times to his heart! It well 
nigh unmanned him. Turning to Gen. Damas, 
he soon ascertained from him that which he had 
just learned, that Monsieur Deschappelles was 
on the verge of bankruptcy; that on the mor- 
row, unless he could raise the sum that Beau- 
seant had already offered to furnish, if Pauline 
would give him her hand, he would be ruined. 
This was the barter—the condition was Pauline’s 
hand ; unless that money could be raised, the 
aged limbs of her father must on the morrow be 
stretched on the damp floor of a prison. She 
could not bear the thought ; she loved her father, 
and consented to the sacrifice ; she was to marry 
Beauseant, though her heart was far away with 
him she loved. 

The notary being ready to execute the deed, 
it only required the signature of Pauline. The 
money was then to be paid over, and her father’s 
was still the great house of Lyons. 

“ The papers are prepared, and we only await 
your signature,” said Beauscant to Pauline ; and 
she moved towards the table to close the con- 
tract. 

“ Stay, lady!” said Melnot, still in a disguised 
voice; “were but your duty with your faith 
united, would you still share the low-born peas- 
ant’s lot ?” 

“Would I?” said she. “Ah! better death 
with him I love than all the power—which is but 
the flower that crowns the victim !” 

This was enough. “The night is passed,” 
said Claude, “and joy cometh with the morn- 
ing!” He seized the contract, satisfied himself 
of the amount named therein, and tore it to 
atoms! All sprang to their feet with astonish- 
ment, and M. Deschappelles asked the meaning 
of this insult. 

“Peace, old man,” said Claude, and he gave 
him a pocket-book, saying, “ there’s not a coin 


that is not bought and hallowed in the cause of 
nations with a soldier’s blood.” 

He spoke now in his natural voice, and Paa- 
line recognizing him, with the wildest joy, rush- 
ed into his arms! O, the joy of that moment 
to Claude, the consciousness of his redeemed 
honor, his ability to serve, ay, save her father, all 
was as his heart could wish. 

He had returned after redeeming his honor, 
and could now look Pauline in the face, and 
call on France to sanction her forgiveness. The 
joy and rapture of that meeting beggars de- 
scription. But too proud were Madame and 
Monsieur Deschappelles to marry their child to 
the hero of an hundred battles, and one, too, 
whose wealth was of no small amount. 

They were all happy, save Beauseant and 
Glavis, who were fooled and duped in all their 
schemes, and now were glad to hide themselves 
from observation. 

Thus the same love that tempted Claude 
into sin, being true love, also worked out his 
redemption. 


SHOOTING DESERTERS. 

After the siegeof Rodigo, several Englishmen, 
who deserted to the French, and were re-taken, 
were tricd by court-martial, and ordered to be 
shot. They were all good specimens of the dare- 
devils of war, and bore their sentence with the 
greatest nonchalance. “Take my shoes,” one 
of them said to a soldier near by, “they are bet- 
ter than yours, and you will want them.” Whilst 
standing before a pit, which had been dug for 
them, and whilst the firi y were drawn 
ready to give the fatal volley, another of the cul- 

rits, on looking down, and observing the hole 
alf fall of water, remarked to a man next to 
him, “ You see they are going to give us a wa- 
tery grave.” When the volley was fired, all fell 
but one man, who remained standing, apparently 
untouched. Some of the soldiers, horrified at 
the sight, were in hopes the unhappy culprit 
would have been permitted to live. the in- 
dignation of the firing party against the culprits, 
who had committed the heinous crime of fighting 
against them in the ranks of the enemy, was so 
t that they did not give him a chance. Re- 
ing in haste, several of the men ran up to 
the poor fellow, and blew his brains out. “He 
thought he was going to escape,” observed one 
of the rap ee as they leisurely returned to 
the ranks, “but he was very much mistaken.” 
—New York Picayune. 


The more perfect the nature, the more weak, 
the more wrong, the more absurd, may be the 
something ina character ; to the paradox 
—if amindis delicate and susceptible, false im- 
pressions in education will have a bad effect in 
proportion to that susceptibility, and may produce 
evil which an insensible nature might avoid.— 
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LU CANARY. 


BY JOHN H. BAZLEY. 


List, list! the rain comes gently down, 

Worth more than any kingly crown ; 

How welcome is the sound and sight— 

*Tis Nature’s feust—it brings delight! 

It makes the fields look green and bright! 

While every drop that’s pattering, 

Seems gladly to be whispering, 
That God is near. 


List, list! the tide is flowing in; 

Be still, and hear its song begin ; 

Its rippling tones strike on the ear, 

Like words of love; tis soft and clear, 

And soothes and checks the rising fear; 

Myriads of beings in the sands, 

Are whispering in social bands, 
That God is near. 


My heart, my heart is beating fast, 

Theevening comes, the day 1s past; 

The shades of night are closing round, 

Millions of whisperings us surround ; 

In air, earth, sea, the vast profound! 

Which say in grateful strains that move, 

Or tell in simple tales of love, 
That God is near. 


LU CANARY. 


BY MRS. MARY A. DENISON. 


In & most romantic situation, on the banks of 
the Delaware, lived a happy hearted friend of 
mine. I think I never saw a’more complete im- 
personation of all the virtues, than Goldenwold. 
Handsome, talented, witty, wealthy and be- 
loved, he was yet unspotted from the world; 
having decidedly religious tendencies, and pos- 
sessing in a mother, in the prime of life and still 
beautiful, a most angelic guide and preceptor. 
Frank was an enthusiast in everything pertain- 
ing to art, and withal a sincere worshipper of 
nature. His pets were a greyhound, a tortoise 
shell cat, a pretty canary that he called Lu, and 
a handsome, spirited horse, gentle, under con- 
trol, as a woman, yet “ fast” enough to suit the 
impulsiveness of one and twenty. 

But it is of the canary that I have to write. 
She was a wonderful bird; would come at a 
whistle to her master and perch upon his finger, 
besides playing a dozen little antics he had 
tanght her, and singing like a mocking-bird. 
Frank was extravagantly fond of the little crea- 
ture, always attending to her wants himself, 
saving tit-bits from the table, to feed her, and 
coaxing her as if she were some pla 
I am certain he valued Lu Canary even 


child. 
above 


the horse, for no one could tempt him to esti- 
mate her value. She was, like most of her race, 
a little creature, an atom of golden gloss, a bit 
of sunshine, that was most acceptable in stormy 
weather, and a perfect jubilee of music that 
seemed to warble because it couldn’t help it. 
Her cage was a fitting shelter for such an epi- 
tome of song and beauty, and hung in the gal- 
lery among rare pictures and exquisite statuary. 
A sort of leafy arch was formed in the great bow 
window, and there, in sight of the blue river and 
blue sky, the sweet varieties of nature in its 
leafy world, and sounds such as summer hedges 
and summer bowers only know, lived Lu Ca 

I had sometimes seen, in my visits to the 
house, a fragile creature of sixteen, whose light, 
soft locks, and dreamy eyes, always made me 
think of heaven. Florence Allen was something 
less than angel, yet more than woman. Her 
voice was so low, her manner so quiet, yet be- 
witching, her smile—unequalled, I was about to 
say; not so; I have seen one since whose 
smiles were quite as charming, yet only one. 
They said she was a drooping flower, hanging 
from a perished stem. Her mother, her seven 
lovely sisters, all had died the death of the con- 
sumptive ; and alas! it was feared death would 
soon claim her. Could she pass the fatal year 
in which her sisters met their doom,—seven- 
teen,—all would be well, said the doctors; but 
whatever was done, should be soon done. She 
had not yet developed any of the dreaded symp- 
toms; she had no cough, no hectic flush; she 
passed no restless nights; but there was about 
her whole appearance that indefinable something 
that proclaimed an unseen influence at work with 
the delicate springs of her nature, 

Her father worshipped her, and yet he lived 
so in the dread of losing her daily, that, to di- 
vert his mind from the harassing thought, he 
had plunged deeper and deeper into the excite- 
ment of business in a neighboring city, and only 
paid hurried visits to his lovely child, that were 
almost more agonizing than pleasurable. Within 
a year, sweet Florence had remained with Mrs. 
Goldenwold, who seemed to love her with the 
affection of a parent; and insensibly, Frank had 
learned to place his heart upon this perishing 
beauty—to worship her fervently—with all the 
enthusiasm of his ardent nature. 

There came no warning, but there came 
death. The rose was picked by the hand of the 
great reaper; Florence died one summer’s morn- 
ing ere the sun arose—died alone, but the smile 
on her lips said, not lonely ; and when they en- 
tered her chamber, unconscious that an angel 
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LU CANARY. 238 


had rifled the blossom of its swoetest sweets, Lu 
Canary was singing her morning song, for her 
cage hung near the door of the sleeper, and the 
little gifts her pale fingers had placed there the 
night before, still peeped out from between the 
silvered wires. 


THE FUNERAL. 

Frank’s anguish was poignant in the extreme. 
Everything had been lately prepared for a trip 
to the tropics, and the sweet Florence had sat, 
night after night, upon the portico, listening to 
tales about the land of palms and pines, and 
smiling with childish delight at the thought of 
seeing these wonders. 

The beautiful child-woman lay in the great 
front parlor, rosebuds about her face, and roses 
in her hands. The mourners assembled ; friénds 
had looked their last upon the face so lovely in 
repose; the pale pastor lifted his voice in prayer, 
and in his address, no sooner did the words, 
“she shall live again,” pass his lips, than Lu 
Canary, who had been all day silent, and mop- 
ing, as if conscious that desolate hearts beat 
around her, burst forth into a gush of song so 
heaven-inspiring, that it brought smiles among 
the tears, and lifted every thought to the Crea- 
tor. Louder and louder it swelled, till a perfect 
triumph soared in every note, and as the coffin 
was borne out beneath it, one trill of ravishing 
sweetness exceeded all the rest, and Lu Canary 
plumed her feathers, and, as ifconscious that she 
had rifled the crushing sorrow of some of its 
bitterness, settled herself contentedly on her 


For weeks, Frank Goldenwood moved about 
his beautiful grounds, a disconsolate man. I, 
who had often said, in the anguish of poverty, 
“‘who hath made us to differ? and why should 
one of God’s creatures revel in every good gift, 
taste of all pleasures, and win wealth almost as 
one would shovel sand, while another must toil 
on in weariness of spirit, under the ban of pov- 
erty,” felt rebuked—O, how keenly! as I met 
my friend and marked his melancholy face. 

One day he came to me, and said, as he 
wrung my hand: “Iam going away, Hal, far 
to the South; for I find I cannot stay here, 
where everything reminds me of her. And none 
of all these sacred things do I regret leaving but 
Lu, my canary, I am come to ask you, as a 
favor, to occupy the house while I am gone, and 
watch over Lu. She loved my bird. Did you 
ever see her standing so gracefully by the cage, 
holding within her red lips, sugar or fruit, with 
which to tempt La? You may think strange,” 


he said, after a pause, and with trembling lips, 
“that I should love a mere child so deeply, but 
there was something in her that called out the 
purer, higher affections of my nature. I wor- 
shipped at a holy shrine, Hal.” 

“ Could you not take Lu with you?” I sug- 
gested, when he was calmer. ; 

“No. It will be as much as I can properly 
do to care for my mother, who will accompany 
me, and I do not fear to leave her with you. 
You know how highly I value her, and you will 
be careful to supply her wants, and tend her 
faithfully, for love of me.” 

I promised, though with many misgivings ; 
for I looked upon the little creature almost su- 
perstitiously, as if, without the constant presence 
of her master, she would droop and die. And 
so Frank left us for the West Indies. 


THE BIRD STOLEN. 


T have said that Lu Canary was a wonderful 
bird. Among other performances she would, 
when her master threw on a white mantle, which 
he kept for the purpose, perch upon his shoulder, 
sing at a sign, and take delicacies from his lips. 
She would fall lifeless, apparently, allow herself 
to be rocked, go into a particular corner at a 
signal, and a variety of other tricks she daily 
practised, for Frank’s amusement. She seemed 
to love him, and whenever she heard his voice, 
would stop short in the middle of a song, cock 
her pretty little head on one side, and flutter 
about in an ecstacy of expectation till he spoke 
to her. She would have made a tolerable living 
for any clever traveller who might exhibit her, 
and for the love of the bird, many a good meal 
would have fallen to his share. 

Frank’s generous offer procured me a com- 
fortable home, for which I was daily thankful. 
Seated in luxurious easy chairs, by convenient 
tables, with a wide range of literature among 
the many hundreds of volumes that graced the 
well filled library, how could I be otherwise than 
contented? From the hall opened a conserva- 
tory filled with plants and flowers; luxury 
breathed from every choicely furnished apart- 
ment, and as my tastes were studious, and my 
mood meditative, the very walls, with their deli- 
cate tracery of fruits and flowers, with Lu Ca- 
nary’s warbling, were company enough for me. 

One night I was startled out of a heavy sleep 
by what appeared to be the slamming of a win- 
dow near by. Instantly I sprang up, and light- 
ing a lamp, took a hasty survey of the premises. 
Nothing seemed to be disturbed, and I resumed 
my couch and my slumbers. In the morning, as 
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LU CANARY. 


usual, I sauntered out to feed Lu Canary. To 
my horror, the cage was gone. I never shall for- 
get the feeling that came over me, when I be- 
came conscious of the fact, for I really believe I 
strove to fill the empty void with imagination, 
trying to persuade myself that the bird was still 
there. 


All that day I could not eat, and at night, 
dusty, disheartened, and fatigued, for I had been 
on the tramp all day to see if I could hear any 
tidings of the lost bird, I sank almost uncon- 
scious upon a seat. The next day and the next 
passed, with like success ; weeks came and went, 
but no tidings of poor little Lu Canary. Re- 
wards were offered—I advertised largely—in 
vain; and I despaired of secing the bird again. 
This loss threw me into a despondency from 
which I found it impossible to rally. I reasoned 
with myself—asking again and again how I 
could help it—and why I should accuse my care- 
lessness, when I had been in reality so cautious ? 
The answer was always the same; she should 
have been taken at night into your own room. 

I was naturally timid of spirit and sensitive to 
a fault; and the loss of this little juvenile af- 
fected me so deeply that I fell sick. My medi- 
cal attendant advised change of scene; accord- 
ingly I filled my carpet-bag and hurried off. I 
was not quite so ambitious as to shape my 
course for Italy, neither did I intend to go to 
France, or seek the quiet of the vineyards on the 
Rhine; but I determined to wander off in the 
country, anywhere, to rid myself of my thoughts 
and the haunting rebukes of my friends. I had 
been travelling, perhaps a month, when one 
morning, just as I was about to enter the stage 
to journey on a contrary route, my attention 
was attracted by a large poster, with letters as 
“ big as the moon,” announcing that some long- 
named professor would appear that evening with 
his wonderful trained canary, his singing mice, 


LU CANARY. 


As for me, my eye could move no further on 
than the word canary. Not that I thought that 
this was the man who had stolen the bird I had 
in charge—with due respect to his hard name, I 
did not cherish a suspicion of the kind; but 
something impelled me to draw the foot I had 
just thrust into the stage out again, to tell the 
driver I had changed my mind, to go back to the 
little inn and re-arrange my room, and on that 
same evening, after a restless day, to wend my 
way to the town hall, pay my quarter, and take 
a seat as near the professor as I porsibly could. — 


I cannot tell why, but the showman’s counte- 
nance impressed me unfavorably. I should not 
say I cannot tell why, for I can; it was a vil- 
lanous face. A low, narrow forehead, bushy 
eyebrows, disagreeable small black eyes, an 
overplus of beard and tobacco stains, and a 
sheepish cast of the eye, thrown now and then 
at the audience, as if he suspected some one of 
playing the spy upon him. 

I sat easily through the performance of the 
learned pig, who, if he had not taken his degrees 
at some finishing school, certainly ought to have 
done so (for, like his master, he seemed to know 
too much), and then came the canary. 

My heart leaped to my throat, to use a foolish 
saying, at the sight of Lu. I was sure it was 
Lu; there was something about the little crea- 
ture that felt natural, if I may so say. I thought 
of Frank, of sweet, dead Florence, of the gentle 
fingers that had caressed those dainty feathers, 
and the tears came to my eyes. What made it 
more certain, the thief—I mean the professor, 
apologized for not taking the little thing from 
the large cage (an ordinary wooden one), in 
which he had imprisoned her, alleging as a rea- 
son that it had not long been in his possession. 
That was enough. I looked at my watch; 
there wanted yet half an hour to nine, I stole 
softly from the hall, and when the wily professor 
stepped over the threshold, it was in the custody 
of two officers, and on the morrow he languished 
in durance vile. 


THE TRIAL. 


Unblushingly, my sham professor denied the 
charge I brought against him. But that “ lurk- 
ing devil” in his eye, deceived not me; some- 
thing told me to prosecute my claim, steadily, 
and Providence would aid me. 

“How are you going to identify your bird ?” 
sneered he of the long name; “ canaries are all 
alike,” and he grew red in the face and looked 
at me as if it would relish to cat me. 

The justice, a little fat man, very phthisicky, 
seemed willing to get through with the case in 
the shortest possible time. He asked me how I 
could recognize the bird. I turned to the cage ; 
the pretty creature was pecking at the seed- 
box, and as I stooped to speak to her, she sprang 
into the water-cup, and sprinkled my face all 
over with the cool drops. The justice and the 
prisoner laughed. Notwithstanding, 1 wiped 
my face and watched my chance, calling out in 
a low, soft voice, “Lu Canary, pet, Lu Ca- 
nary,” at which the little thing had often come. 
She stopped, turned her head with a knowing 
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LU CANARY. 


manner, and hopped to the end of the cage 
where I stood. 

“ Can I have a white cloth—a shect, or any- 
thing perfectly white?” I asked, and was soon 
supplied with a long towel, neither as white nor 
clean as 1 could have desired, yet it could, I 
thought, answer the purpose. 

“Now,” I said, turning to the phthisicky just- 
ice, enveloped in the cloth, toga fashion, “ if the 
bird at my call should come out and perch on 
my shoulder, will it satisfy you that it is my 
property 

“The shoulder or the bird?’ sneered the 
showman. 

I gave him a glance of contempt, while the 
little justice wheezed out that he thought that 
would be sufficient proof, as birds were generally 
timid at sight of white objects, and that if it an- 
swered the gentleman’s call, it must have been 
trained by him. 

I closed the doors and windows, and the pro- 
fessor, at my request, opened the cage ; the bird 
flew back from the entrance. I, placing myself 
before it, called softly, as before “Lu—Lu Ca- 
nary!” and the little creature, after repeated 
bobbings and hoppings, at last, sprang on the 
edge of the cage, looked about—at me, gave 
another little spring, and alighting on my shoul- 
der, began pecking at my lips. 

O, triumph more glorious than that the con- 
queror feels, for me! O, humiliation more com- 
plete than the conquered know, for him! The 
bird was mine again, The cage—no matter for 
that. I bought an old-fashioned concern that 
hung empty at the inn, and carried Lu Canary 
back to my friend’s beautiful cottage. Then 
what ecstacy to Watch it in its old accustomed 
place, to hear its trilling songs, which never, 
never sounded as sweetly before. ‘‘ This time,” 
I said, “ beautiful creature, thou shalt sleep in 
my own chamber ; I will watch thee always, that 
no envious eye shall covet thee; thou shalt be 
part and parcel of myself,sweet Lu Canary.” I 
did not dream we should be separated again. 


ANOTHER MISFORTUNE. 

Not yet were my sorrows ended. One partic- 
ularly bright day in early summer, how well I 
remember it! I was feeding Lu Canary. The 
door of the cage stood wide open; I turned my 
head for some slight cause—I do not recollect 
now—when, quick as the flash of the lightning, 
the feeble bird flew out, and not only out, but 
off. I clasped my hands in despair, and grew 
almost furious. High perched upon a stately 
elm, I saw the pet-bird singing, in very wanton- 


ness of delight. I could sincerely have rejoiced 
in its liberty, had it been my own; but. my 
friend! it was agonizing to think of it for his 


sake. I am sure the servants laughed at my - 


frantic endeavors, and the good old housekeeper, 
excellent Job’s comforter that she was, consoled 
me by saying that “it was jest so with some 
people. Whatever they took in hand didn’t 
come to nothing. If they set out plants, they 
always died; if they kept birds, they always 
flew off—’twant no use trying to fight against 
fate. As to Mr. Frank, she expected he would 
@c tearing ; she was sure she should be; how- 
ever, I wasn’t to blame.” And thus mingling 
condolence with reproof, she took her way to the 
pantry 


All the servants, neighbors and children on 
the premises, according to their several state- 
ments, were on the look out for Lu Canary ; but 
the wilful lady kept herself in some secluded 
haunts, for weeks passed, and I had given up all 
hopes of hearing from the little thing again. 


THE VISITORS. 


There hung the empty cage, and there sat I, 
disconsolately looking at it, one morning, wish- 
ing that the bird had only been stolen and the 
cage too, when, with great noise and bustle, a 
carriage drove up to the lawn, and I saw two 
ladies, one an elderly person, descend to the 
ground, and leisurely walk up to the entrance. 
Presently came Bob, the porter, with trunks and 
boxes and valises, which were duly deposited. 
I, betwixt my trouble and bewilderment, looked, 
I expect, foolish enough. I had just sense suffi- 
cient to perceive a very handsome brunette, with 
flashing, laughing black eyes, that might at any 
other time have done considerable execution ; 
long, glossy rings of hair, bright, red cheeks, and 
a general agreeableness of expression, who in- 
troduced herself in a very taking, off-hand way, 
as Bell Medford, Frank Goldenwold’s cousin. 
“You are the friend of his, I presume,” she 
added, “that I have heard him speak of, and— 
O,” she exclaimed, with a start and sudden up- 
ward glance, “ where is Lu—where is Lu Ca- 
nary 

With burning cheeks, I told the story; she 
was too well bred to make any disagreeable com- 
ments, but I fancied her face said, ‘I wouldn’t 
be you when Frank comes,” Perceiving the 
motherly old housekeeper, she ran to receive her 
welcome, and the mother and daughter were con- 
ducted to their room. These I supposed were 
the relatives who always spent the summer with 
Frank's mother. I remembered that Frank had 
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once Jaughingly said, that he was quite sure 
Bell would like me, because, as he was pleased 
to add, there was a strong likeness between By- 
ron and myself “ especially,” he would say, ro- 
guishly, “as you are a poet, and melancholy 
enough to suit the mother of despair.” 
However, my thoughts were too full of the lost 
Iu Canary, to cherish such sentimental non- 
sense ; and I am certain that my sprightly and 
‘ beautiful companion took more than ordinary 
pains to win ame from my moodiness, but I 
would not be comforted, and at last she grew 
silent, too. 

“T think you have mourned for that bird long 
enough,” she said, one day, when, for the fiftieth 
time, I had “rolled my eyes in fine frenzy ;” not 
that the machinery of poetry was at work, but 
to see if I might not possibly catch one glimpse 
of poor Lu Canary. 

“I don’t sce as it does much good, surely,” I 
replied, absently fixing my eyes upon her speak- 
ing face. 

Why, I knew not, but she blushed and bit her 
lip, as her glances sought the ground. 

“ Frank will be home next weck, I expect,” 
she resumed, after a few moments; “do you 
suppose he’ll bring a new lady love with him ?” 

I remembered the little grave of Florence, 
with its violet-grown mound, ard said that I 
thought not. 

“Men are proverbially fickle,” she replicd, 
“much more so than women ;” and she gave 
her pretty shoulders a little shrug, then saying 
it was chilly, threw a white crape shawl] grace- 
fully over her neck, and intently studied a col- 
ored engraving. For the first time since she had 
been there, I waked up to a sense of her great 
beauty. Her attitude was so charming, and the 
thick ringlets fell over her polished arm, while 
her long dark lashes droéped on her cheek. 

I sat with my back to the window, which led 
out on the lawn from the gallery, and which I 
had just shut, as she complained of the cool air 
that blew across the river. Had she looked up, 
she would have been directly facing me; but for 
some reason, she kept her eyes resolutely down. 
As I sat there, I saw,—it was no vision, yct I held 
my breath for fear it might be,—Lu Canary fly 
in at the east window, and coquettishly dance 
from object to object. Fortunately, Bob, the 
porter, who was passing outside, noticed her en- 
trance, and grinningly he closed every window, 
and flourished his arms with delight. 
~ 1 did not move nor speak, scarcely breathe, 
until the wilful lady-bird perched silently on a 
fold of Bell’s white crape shawl; then I ex- 
‘aimed, exultingly : 


“ Ah! beautiful creature, I have you now; 
you are mine !” 

The dark eyes of Bell, flashing an instant sur- 
prise, were suddenly raised to mine; her cheek 
all glowing, her lips parted. 

“ Keep perfectly still, Miss Bell,” I said, soft- 
ly, “Lu Canary is perehed upon your shoulder, 
and I think she will, in a moment, fly to her 

” 

“0,” she returned, with a yet deeper blush, 
‘I thought—I mean, I could not think—” She 
was silent, and bent nearer to the picture. 

At that moment, a new feeling entered my 
heart. I saw how blind Ihad been. Lu Canary 
had nearly rifled me of a sweét emotion; but 
she, also, was the canse of kindling a flame that 
has burned steadily over since. 

The little pet returned to her cage, and I, 


‘shutting her up, a willing prisoner, hastened to 


supply her wants. 

“TI think,” said Miss Bell, archly, “I must 
take care of Lu Canary, for the future; students 
are too absent minded for birds or pets of any 
kind.” 

“Willingly,” I replied, “I will resign my 
charge into your hands, only”—and I ven- 
tured for once to look straight in her beautiful 
eyes—“T ask the privilege of taking care of its 
mistress at some future day.” 

Her hand had some way found mine, and they 
were clasped together. She gave a blushing, 
laughing reply ; but I was satisfied, and from 
that day became a rightly ambitious man, 
working for her sake, well repaid by her glow- 
ing smiles, and gentle, approving words. 


Frank returned, as Bell had predicted, the 
ensuing week, He had grown into a se- 
date man, thoughtful beyond his years, and en- 
tirely disposed to devote himself to the ministry. 
I do not think he ever forgot sweet Florence, 
and it was many years before he married. J] 
pursued my profession steadily, and was soon 
settled in athriving village, physician in chief. 
Bell became my wife, and I think you cannot 
find a happier couple, search the wide world 
through. 

Lu Canary still sings in her golden cage, 
and Frank yet pronounces her priceless. 
Whether he thinks quite as much of Iu Ca- 
nary, since baby Minnie has nestled on the fair 
bosom .of his young wife, I have yet to learn. 
Judging by the intensity of my own love for a 
rosy-cheeked boy in the arms of Bell, at this 
moment, I should think not. 
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THE RUBY BROOCH. 


BUILDING NESTS. 


BY GEORGE W. BUNGAT. 


A widow from her mates apart, 
Is that lone, leafless tree ; 

“The birds’ nest, like a broken heart, 
Swings ever fitfully. 


When leaves were green and flowers 
That lonely tree was blest ; stad 
The robin with his roundelay 

Came there to build his nest. 


‘When autumn set the leaves on fire, 
Which winter quenched with snow, 

The inconstant bird awoke. his lyre 
Upon another bough. 


In spring the nest with song was filled, 
But now ’tis filled with leaves; 

Take heed, ye robius, how you build, 
And what your home receives. — 


THE RUBY BROOCH. 
‘BY EMERET H. SEDGE. 


Mr. Manrext came home from his counting- 
room one evening where he had been detained 
to an unusually late hour, and found his wife 
waiting for him in their private parlor—a taste- 
fal and retired apartment to which visitors were 
never admitted. 

“You would have seen me half an hour soon- 
er,” said he, throwing himself heavily into his 
arm-chair, “if, just as I had dismissed my book- 
keeper and was staying a few moments to finish 
a letter, I had not received a call of some im- 
portance. No less a personage than Ned Win- 
gate came in, and in set terms asked me for our 
Emma. Itis a very good beginning.” 

“And you gave your consent?” said Mrs. 
Mantell, with a sweet, glad smile. “Emma will 
beso happy.” 

“Not I, how can you be so thoughtless? Em- 
ma is scarcely sixteen, and Ned has a naked pro- 
fession, with little money remaining, and no 

prospect of a client. I expect to be assailed by 
a swarm of these fellows, who are willing to 
hazard their dignity somewhat for the chance of 
getting a pretty little heiress,” and Mr. Mantell 
rubbed his hands complacently, and smoothed 
his ruffles, 

“Then you gave Edward a decided refusal ?” 
said his wife, with a dashed expression. She 
was thinking how disappointed her daughter 
would be. 

“ Nor that either ; it io not always advisable to 
proceed with great directness in’ these delicate 


matters. | ‘doth he and 


Emma were very young, and though they might 
suppose themselves attached to each other now, 
to expect that they would be of the same mind a 
year hence; but added, that if at the end of that 
period they had evinced no volatility of affection, 
his wishes.” abi 

“And Edward” 

“Wasted his rhetoric in 
vince me that his choice was unalterably fixed, 
and undertook to answer for Emma also. But 
hjp persuasions were altogether powerless, for I 
had my reasons which kept me from indulging 
the supposition of their mutual fidelity: I sent 
him away with the condition that I had named, 
as a kind of temporary comfort, till being divert- 
ed by a new fancy, he should forget this present 
one.” 
“Are you not severe?” inquired Mrs. Mantell, 
timidly. “I did notimagine that there was any- 
thing objectionable in Mr. Wingate. paeriye 
clever and popular.” 

“Among the ladies, 
doubt; and has turned our litth Emma’s head 
with his dainty whiskers; but he certainly will 
not make headway in the world. -I have. been 
watching him, and the staminais not in him, 
and it would be both madness and cruelty to 
throw Emma and her fortune away: upon a fel- 
low who could not take care of either.” 

“ But you have in a degree given your ‘con- 
sent; and if their mutual attachment continues 
a twelvemonth, and nothing is more likely, you 
will have but one alternative,” ventured Mrs. 
Mantell. 

“ Nothing is more:unlikely. . I shall pay a: lit- 
tle incidental attention te my daughter’s quasi 
engagement, which will doubtless terminate ac- 
cording to my wishes. Do not look ‘troubled, 
for I shall be neitherimpetuons nor harsh. You 
must have observed, my love, that: it ha’ ever 
been my custom to undermine the obstacles in 
my path, and must allow that, hitherto, I have 
been successful inremoving them. I am not the 
man to surround myself with a disturbance. I 
have never known an management and expe- 
diency fail “ bringing my undertakings to a 
happy issue.” 

Mrs. Mantell attempted no reply, but she. was 
not satisfied. Ever since her marriage she had 
watched the workings of her husband’s chief 
agent, expediency, and had seen that sometimes 
its activity infringed the province of nice honor 
and strict justice. . She often blamed herself for 
cher excessive sensitiveness, had triel to 
school herself into perfect confidence, Bust: at 
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last the happiness of her child was in his power, 
and.she could not wholly trust him, for she knew 
that he habitually placed gold and distinction 
above personal excellence. Nevertheless, it was 
useless to say anything ; she would wait. 

. The next day Mr. Mantell went softly into the 
library which opened from a corner of the draw- 
ingroom. He left the door ajar, and taking a 
ponderous volume into his hand sat down be- 
hind it. But the book was heavy and the light 
sombre, and so. somniferous was the effect . of 
both, that in less than a moment Mr. Mantell’s 
hands fell to his lap with their burden, his h 
reclined against the wall, and he was evidently 
lost in comfortable repose. 

Precisely at that time Emma flew to the outer 
door and admitting Ned Wingate, conducted him 
to the drawing-room: An hour passed in such 
small conversation as is sufficiently agreeable to 
lovers thus engaged, but not specially interest- 
ing in the rehearsal. Their mutual relations 
were fully discussed, and while they deplored 
the stern decree that permitted them to be only 
acquaintance and friends for a long, long year, 
they joined in laughing at the very possibility of 
unfaithfulness in either. 
“I could sooner die than prefer another to 
you,” said the blushing girl, with the generous 
enthusiasm of a first affection, after she had lis- 
tened to the earnest protestations of her lover. 
They were completely happy, and the dreams 
of Mr. Mantell also seemed moved by gladness, 
for he smiled as he slept ! 

. It was time for Wingate to go, and he took out 
small ruby brooch, and giving it to Emma, 
said: 


“It was my mother’s, andI value it above 
price. I do not wish-to ask you every day we 
meet, if your regard for me is undiminished, and 
so offend you by my pertinacity. But I shall 
‘be a jealous friend, and shall not be content un- 
less I frequently receive from you some token, 
somé proof of your continued love. Let the 
‘sign between us be this brooch, this ruby, which 
has a setting of sacred associations more precious 
‘than the visible gold that surrounds it. When 
-you wear it, let me have the assurance that you 
-are)mine still; do not wear it otherwise, and if 
it reads such a blessed language to me during an 
ventire year, Ican have no words to express my 
-estimation of its worth.” 

'» Emma took the jewel, and with tears and 
«smiles fastened it to her collar, murmuring 
something about eternal constancy. But sud- 
odenly she paused, and her countenance fell. 
Wingate tenderly inquired the cause of her 
hesitation. 
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“Why, nothing, really,” said Emma, stam- 
mering ; “but only this morning, papa promised 
me some diamonds, and just see, it would not be 
possible for me to wear a brooch that did not 
match my ear-rings and bracelet; at least, it 
would be in very bad taste.” 

Wingate looked at the distressed little beauty 
before him, and laughed merrily. The dreams 
of Mr. Mantell sent a smile and a complacent 
grimace over his features. 

Ned answered gayly, and yet in very earnest 
tones. “You certainly will not divide your love 
between me and the diamonds so unequally as 
not to be willing to wear my ruby half of the 
time? I know the glittering stones are not dan- 
gerous rivals,”—here Mr. Mantell shook his 
head—“ but indulge me so far as never to wear 
them twice in succession, that. I may the more 
frequently be made glad by the assurance that 
the ruby will always afford, when I see it upon 
you. Ifyou dress for my eyes, you can select 
no ornament that will shed such beauty as this.” 

“T will not have the diamonds at all,” ex- 
claimed Emma, filled with compunction. “I 
could have no pleasure in them, if you were not 
satisfied. But you know that we had not talked 
of the brooch, when father spoke of these, and I 
had begun to think about them,” 

“Tam not afraid of the diamonds,” replied 
Wingate, cheerfully ; “only promise me, that 
you will allow the ruby to appear in its turn?” 
he added, more gravely, “‘ but only when you in- 
tend that its appearance shall be as significant 
as you know my heart desires.” 

“T promise most solemnly,” said Emma, bend- 
ing half in earnest, half sportively to the hand of 
her lover, which was extended towards her. 

“And if your affection for me should die out of 
your heart,” continued Wingate, “it will be 
sufficient tosend me the brooch. I should know 
what it meant. It would be better than to bear 
you say with your own lips the dreadful words.” 

“O, Edward, how can you speak so? You 
know that I shall never, never send it to you.” 

Wingate re-assured his little friend, and made 
his peace with a kiss, and thus they parted. 

As the outerdoor closed, light footsteps were 
heard flying up stairs, and Emma hastened to 


ther room to study the shape of the ruby and 


think of the blissful meaning that had just been 
given it. When her door was heard to close, 
Mr. Mantell awoke, and passing stealthily out 

A few weeks later, Mr . Mantel said to, his 
daughter as he rose from the dinner-able ; “Let 


‘me see you in your white silk and diamonds this 


evening, at Mrs. Morton’s,” i 
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'“I wore that dreés last week,” said Emma, 
with a confused, depréeating manner, “and I 
fancied that my rose-colored gauze would be 
very pretty to-night.” 

“Jt might do well enough for an ordinary 
oceasion,” replied Mr, Mantell, ‘ but this party, 
you are aware, is given in compliment to my 
friend, Warren Graves, who will take his seat in 
‘Congress at the commencement of the next ees- 
sion, and I particularly desire that my daughter 
should appear in as distinguished a manner as 
possible.” 

Emma attempted a reply, but her father put 
his hand playfully over her mouth, and bade her 
appear in what she chose, only it would gratify 
him exceedingly if.she would follow the first 
direction that he had ever given her concerning 
her dress. 

Emma gave the subject ber most serious con- 
sideration, and not being able to determine whom 
she should displease, her father or lover, decided 
upon a compromise, which, she hoped would car- 
ty her quietly through her prospective embar- 
rassment. She would dress as her father desired, 
‘but would also attach the little ruby pin to a vel- 
vet ribbon about her neck. She did not think 
that it would be particularly noticed, except by 
one for whom, she wore it. 

When the carriage came round, Emma met 
‘her parents at the door, and her father, as he 
assisted her in fastening her cloak, inquired, in a 
‘bantering tone, if it was becoming fashionable to 
wear various styles of ornaments at once, like a 
rosy, country maiden, If so, there was even 

time then to order a sapphire for one ear, and an 
emerald for the other. And he added, in his 
usual tone : 

“ You know, Emma, that I admire an elegant 
simplicity indecoration. Wear one thing or the 
other, bat don’t look as though you had gathered 
all your trinkets together for exhibition.” 

The poor child, thinking that the innocent 
ruby scarcely deserved the persecution that it re- 
ceived, and resolving that she would explain the 
whole to Wingate, before he should be troubled 
by the absence of the brooch, snatched the rib- 
bon from her neck, and hastened to, deposit it 
safely in her room. She did not observe that 
the ‘pin dropped from it to the floor; but Mr. 
Mantell chanced to see it glistening upom the 
carpet, and he picked it up while the attention of 
his wife was called in another direction. 

Warren Graves was a political celebrity in 
his own vicinity. .He was not wealthy, and he 
was unmarried. It, was said by his friends that, 
absorbed by his disinterested service of his coun- 
try, he sought neither the pleasures of domestic 
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life, nor the ease and distinction which riches af- 
ford; yet it was surmised in uncharitable quar- 
ters, that if he could obtain a pretty wife,and 
money at once, he would ;not delay to benefit 
himself by the opportunity. He was not young 
or handsome, but his manner was insinuating, 
without exciting suspicion, and his conversation 
she aig not satisfy the 


ag found that Wingate had arrived at 
Mrs. Morton’s before her, and just as she was 
about to speak to him, Mr. Mantell called her 
attention to Warren Graves, who was approach- 
ing, and who immediately joined them. She 
could not escape, and she was presently so much 
interested in the lively and agreeable sallies of 
her father’s friend, that she almost forgot that 
she wished to. She even did not notice that 
Wingate, having watched her attentively for a 
moment, instead of coming to her, as was his 
custom, retired with an uneasy and dissatisfied 
expression to another apartment, whence he 
still observed her. 

Emma’s enjoyment was at last interrupted by 
a sudden thought of her friend, and she turned 
abruptly to seek him, and make the necessary 
explanation, which so burdened her conscience ; 
but Graves begged to be allowed to detain her a 
few minutes only ; he wished to show her several 
rare flowers, then blooming in the conservatory, 
which had been opened to the guests. Mr. Man- 
tell motioned her to comply, and she took the 
proffered arm of Graves, laughing in spite of 
her annoyance at a whimsical and compliment- 
ary remark from him, with a girlish appreciation 
of fan. . It would not have been easy for her to 
guess what an impression her appearance of 
satisfaction was making upon Wingate, who 
smiled bitterly, and walked still further from 
her:, For the first time in his life, he felt that he 
was poor and without a name, and how vain 
were his anticipations of future success, 

Emma seemed, to, herself, constrained by a 
spell which forced her in every direction but the 
one she chose. At last she was able to control 
her own movements, and she hastened to seek 
Wingate, but went from room to room in vain ; 
he was not to be found. She forgot everything 
but her regret, and went home with a heavy 
heart, and cried herself to sleep. It was not till 
morning that she had courage to look at the . 
ruby, and her consternation may be easily con- 
ceived, when on unlocking the casket that should 
contain the precious gift, it was not to be found. 
She made immediate inquiries on all hands, and 
wearied herself with searching in improbable 
places, and creeping, again and again, up and 
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down the long, ‘winding, and gloomy fight of 
stairs, 


Her father bade her not mind the loss of such | | 


‘a trifle, and tossed her a bank note'with which 
to supply its place. She received the money in 
silence ; for she did not dare to explain the true 
ground of her trouble. The only bright place 
in her heart was the hope that Edward would 
call, as he often did, and then she would confess 
the whole to him, obtain his forgiveness, and 
everything would be mended so far as the irre- 
parable loss of the brooch would allow. 

‘Mr. Mantell had a similar expectation ; ac- 
cordingly he took care to direct a diminutive 
“ Jeames,” who diversified the monotony of 
door-tending by waiting on his master, and go- 
ing of errands, to inform Mr. Wingate that 
whenever he should call, Miss Mantell was 
not at home, unless perchance that young lady 
should appear in person at the time, as a palpa- 
ble contradiction of the assertion ; also, that all 
communications sent and received by the family, 
which were usually deposited:upon the hall ta- 
ble for regular transmission to the office, or to 
be taken at the convenience of the owners, 
should, by special intervention, ‘pass through the 
counting-room. ‘This “Jeames”’ ‘was a sensible 
individual, and understood his master and his 
business equally well, and knew how to obey 
the one without being loquacious respecting the 
other. With this explanation, it will be readily 
understood how it happened that Emma remain- 
ed at home, day after day, without seeing her 
lover, and that having written an explanatory 
‘and repentant note, there came no response. 

Wingate, who was as sensitive and proud as 
any young gentleman in his circumstances, after 
several repulses, felt his indignation rise for his 
support, and that particularly when, on the oc- 
casion of his last essay at the inhospitable door, 
‘he was confident that he heard the musical voice 
of Emma, while the servant was solemnly in- 
forming him that she was not within. During 
the suspense, he was well advised that Warren 
‘Graves called, and was admitted, almost daily, 
at Mr. Mantell’s. His only consolation’ was, 
that Emma still retained the ruby brooch, but 
this was presently taken away. 

Among the bundles and papers that daily 
passed under the supervision of Mr. Mantell, 
‘Was at one time, several'weeks after Emma's 
“mishap, a book, which she returned to a school 
friend, accompanied by an unsealed ‘note—a 
lucky circumstance for Mr. ‘Mantel; for he 
‘made it a point of honor never ‘to break a seal. 
“It ‘contained a few words only, in hurried char- 
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“Dear Farewn,—Pardon me for havirig’ re- 
tained this #0 long, when I did not wae it 


MAwrewt.” 


The model father tead it over several hikes, 
congratulated himself ‘that the proper direction 
chanced to be on the wrapper of the book, ‘and 
proceeded coolly to efclose ‘the ruby, and to 
send it to Wingate by his incomparable servant, 
who could deliver it just as well without a regu- 
lar address, as with. 

Wingate denounced in his embittered heart 
the capriciousness and ambition of woman; re- 
solved never to seek to marry for love, as he 
strove to believe that such unions were only a 
figment of romance, and immersed every thought 
and feeling in the business of his profession, 
which, fortunately for his peace, at that junctare 
increased to an unexpected extent of labor and 
success. 

Emma waited, and pined, and sometimes 
thought that Edward had never eared for her 
at all, if he could be ‘so mercilessly offended in 
consequence of a single fault and accident, and 
she shed many secret tears, till her eyes and 
cheeks began to fade together. Hoping to re- 
store the former ‘vivacity of his daughter, Mr. 
Mantell proposed for her a daily drive, and gen- 
erally accompanied her himself. During the 
very first of these, as the carriage proceeded 


‘through one of ‘the more public streets, Mr. 


Mantel! deseried Graves upon the sidewalk, and 
ordering the horses to be stopped, asked him to 
jointhem. The invitation was readily accepted, 
when Emma’s face was seen, and Graves entered 
the carriage. At that very moment, Wingate 
passed with a haughty, indifferent step, scarcely 
natural to him, and as he noticed the scene be- 
fore him, was anxious to proceed unobserved. 


But he could not escape Emma’s roving eyes. 


She leaned from the window and bowed to him 
with a cordiality which the gladness of her 


heart inspired, since she was so near him once 


more ; she could almost have touched him with 
her hand. He returned the salutation with a 
deference which he thought due to a beauty, an 
heiress, and the prospective wife of a conspicu- 
ous and rising man. Emma would have spoken, 
notwithstanding his formality ; but the quick eye 
of Mr. Mantell detected her intention, and he di- 
rected the carriage to move, though his ‘friend 
was hardly within it. Emma sank back upon 


‘the cushions, with only that cold, repelling look, 


to comfort her breaking’ heart. 
Partly in consequence of the urgent persua- 
sions of Graves, Mr. Mantell determined to 


| spend a portion of the winter at Washington. 


Emma, engrossed with thoughts of Wingate, 
never suspected a lover in her father’s friend. 
Graves, who was not lacking in shrewdness, 
prudently forbore presenting himself to her in 
that ¢apacity, and as a favored acquaintance, he 
received from her a measure of confidence and 
kindness that he might not otherwise have ob- 
tained. It was his chief object to make himself 
necessary to her by every means in his power, 
and to effectually divert the attentions of dan- 
gerous rivals. He did not know that when she 
seemed most cheerful and happy. in his society, 
he possessed only an intellectual power over 
‘her, and thatin her heart there was cherished 
‘an image which he might not hope, to displace, 

As length, Graves made a formal proposal to 
Mr. Mantell for the hand of his. daughter, and 
received a satisfactory answer ; it then remained 
for him ‘the more difficult half of his under- 
taking, in which he was confident of obtaining 
success by the sheer force of irresistible elo- 
quence, supported by paternal approval. 

While he was carefully dressing, in anticipa- 
tion of his interview with Emma, a breathless 
messenger informed him that Mr. Mantell was 
suddenly and dangerously ill, that the presence 
of Graves was immediately desired, and that a 
clergyman was already summoned: he would 
know the rest. His pulse beat fast with excite- 
ment and exultation; the prize was in his hand, 
almost without the trouble of winning. With 
the loss of not a moment, he repaired to the 
residence of his sick friend. He hastened to the 
sad chamber, but he was too late! He saw only 
the stiffening remains, the wife overwhelmed 
with grief, Emma carried from the apartment 
insensible, and friends of the family, who were 
fast collecting. He presently learned that the 
life of Mr. Mantell was thus suddenly termi- 
nated by a disease of the heart, 

Graves bestowed upon the family of his de- 
Ceased friend the unremitted attention which 
their affliction made necessary. He accompanied 
them to their desolated home, and remained with 
them after the funeral had been solemnized. It 
was not his purpose to leave Emma, and so lose 
any influence over her that he might have ac- 
quired. He did not find it easy to determine 
how he stood with her. She was shy, because 
her father had told her, in his last moments, that 
Graves had sought her hand, and that he desired 
to see them united before he died. She was then 
so terrified and distressed, that she had no 
thought of herself, an@“she consented to what- 
ever was proposed. It would have been deci- 
dedly satisfactory to Graves, if he had been 
present to have received the consent in person, 
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as in that case it would have been more difficult 
for her to retract it, upon after consideration, 
He resolved to wait.a few days, for the sake 
of decency, and then bring the affair to a final 
conclusion. 

Emma mourned with her mother through the. 
fine days that followed their return home; but 
there came a pensively cloudy afternoon, and 
the dullness and quiet of the atmosphere seemed 
so in harmony with her own sorrow, and at the 
same time so soothing, that she could not resist 
the inclination that tempted her to walk. 
Gliding from the house unobserved, and choos- 
ing the retired streets, she passed on, uncon- 
scious of the distance she had travelled, until she. 
was apprised of the extent of her wanderings by 
the falling rain, that threatened to increase to a 
heavy shower. In her perplexity, she knew not 
which way to turn, when she was greatly re- 
lieved on beholding a public coaeh approaching. 
It proved to be unoccupied, and: would take her 
directly home. As it turned the next corner, it 
paused to take up another individual, who, like 
herself, had no other protection from the grow- 
ing storm. She scarcely noticed the gentleman, 
as he sunk into a gloomy corner of the ponder- 
ous coach; but presently raising her eyes to 
where he sat, a ray of light was reflected to them 
from the lost ruby which was fastened to his 
bosom. She started up fér very joy on behold- 
ing what had cost her so many regrets, and 
scarcely repressed an exclamation. Her move- 
ment aroused her companion, who was no other 
than Edward Wingate. He forgot his proud 
determination and sprang to her side. 

“Tam so glad to see that brooch again. I 
was afraid you never would forgive me,” ¢x- 
claimed Emma, half beside herself. 

“ And why did you send it to me ?” inquired 
Wingate, reproachfully. 

“T did not send it to you. Don’t you remem- 
ber I told you I never would? How could you 
suppose that I would do so?” 

Wingate referred her remembrance to the 
note which contained the ruby, and Emma 
made the explanation, on her side, that had so 
long oppressed her heart, while she strove to 
recollect under what circumstances the mis- 
chievous note was written. When it flashed 
upon her mind, there came with it a dreadful 
suspicion that seemed%o be worse than death. 
Tt was all a mystery, and she could not think of 
it. Wingate; who was less excited, and pos- 
sessed of more legal acumen than the weeping 
Emma, was before her in conjecturing how they 
had been separated ; but as he had the verbal 
promise of Mr. Mantell, he did not consider it 
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treachery to his memory to make the most of it. 
Accordingly, when the coach ‘stopped, a perfect 
reconciliation had been effected between the two 
lovers, and they resolved to be happy, without 
burdening themselves with any artificial tests of 
mutual faithfulness. t 

’ ‘Wingate borrowed a few moments from an 
imperative engagement, to obtain the consent of 
Mrs. Mantell to their immediate union, which 
was given without any hesitation. 

He had not been gone half an hour, when 
Graves called and requested an interview with 
Emma. She listened to him attentively, as he 
somewhat confidently proposed and pressed his 
suit, and replied, as any young lady would, in 
the same circumstances, by ringing the changes 
on respect, gratitude, esteem and regret, but 
dashing off the hopeless conclusion, that could 
receive no alleviation, “I am engaged already.” 


“ What are you going to do with it?” exclaim- 
ed half a dozen ragged urchins to a bright-eyed, 
thinly-clad news-boy, who was holding up a 
splendid purse in one of his little purple, cold 
hands, that he had taken, but a few moments 
previous, from the sidewalk. 

‘Return it to the owner,” replied the honest 
little fellow, in a firm tone. 

“A fool! a fool!” shouted the boys—“ wouldn’t 
catch us returning a purse that looked as though 
it had lots of money in it, as that does; let’s see 
how much there is?’ spoke the eldest of the 

and made an attempt to wrest it from the 


's hand. 

Ue shan’t be opened. It’s none of our busi- 
ness what it contains, it is none of ours, and if 
you don’t loose your grasp upon it, I will call 
the police,” returned honest Johnny, in a com- 
maWhee alone, Johnn began to wonder what 

me, JO to 

it was best to do. ‘There was no way that he 
saw, by which the owner could be identified by 
him. A thought struck him: he would deliver 
it to the chief of police. But he should lose the 
sale of his papers if he attended to it then, and 
if he did, his mother and little sister must go 
without bread that night, for they bad nothing to 
eat save that which the folly sale of his news- 

brought. What should he do? He paus- 
ed awhile, and then said, “Mother, you rather 
go hungry to night—I am sure I would rather, 
too—then keep the purse until to-morrow morn- 
ing. Let’s see!” he put his hand into his 
and after a short time, drew 

cents; “I’ve got money énough to 
buy a loaf of bread for littl sistef’s on and 
breakfast, and mother and I will go without ; so 
I will at once away, and carry the purse where 
the owner “ill obtain it.” Thus saying he trudg- 
ed with the purse in one hand and the large bun- 
dle of newspa in the other. He whistled as 
he went ; for pinched with cold and hun- 


ger, he felt happy, because he was doing right. 
disposing of the parse, 
fellow” by 


and being called 
the police, he re- 


an “honest little 
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turned home, and related to his mother what he 
had done. 

The next morning Johnny went from his 
home a little bluer and colder than usual, for he 
had no supper or breakfast to fill up his stom- 
ach, thereby keeping the cold out. At nightfall 
he was going home with a light heart, for he had 
sold papers enough to buy bread sufficient to 
last his mother, sister, and himsclf one’ day, 
when he was met by the gentleman, to whom: 
had delivered the purse on the previous day. 

“ My.little fellow,” exclaimed the gentleman, 
patting him on the shoulder, “ the purse you left 
with me has been returned to the owner, who, by 
the way is an intimate friend of mine, and to re- 
ward you, he has offered to take you in his em- 
ploy, and see what he can make of you.” 

Will he give me wages enough to buy moth- 
er and sister bread ?” anxiously inquired the fad. 

“ Yes,” returned the tleman, “‘and more 
than that. Come,” he added, ‘‘ we'll soon see 
what for saying, he led the 
way toa brick building, nearly opposite to 
where they had been talking. 

A slight ring at the door .bell b the 
owner of the purse to the door. He was inform- 
ed by his friend that the lad before him was the 
one to whom he was indebted for the recovery of 
of his lost p Johnny met with a warm 
and hearty welcome from his new-found friend, 
who not only promised to take the honest boy 
in his employ, but that his mother and sister 
should be made comfortable and happy. Tears 
of joy filled the little fellow’s eyes as he has- 
toned | to inform his mother of his good fortune. 
They never had occasion to regret his conduct 
respecting the “Lost Purse.” 


A MADMAN’S FREAK. 

A lady was one evening sitting in her drawing 
room pee when the o 4 inmate of the house, 
a brother who had been betraying a tendency to 
unsoundness of mind, entered with a carving- 
knife in his hand, and shutting the door, came 
up to her and said: “ t, an odd idea has: 
occurred to me. “I wish to paint the head of 
John the Baptist, and I think yours might make 
an excellent study for it. So, if you please, I 
will cut off your head.” ‘The lady looked ather 
brother’s eye, and seeing no token of a jest, con- 
cluded that he meant to do as he said. ere 
was an open window and a balcony by her side, 
with a street in front, but a moment satisfied her 
that did not lie that way. So, putting on 
a smiling countenance, she said with the greatest 
apparent cordiality, “That is a strange idea, 
George ; but would it not be a pity to spoil this 
pretty new lace tippet I ope pete I will just 
step to my room to put it off, and be with you 
again in half a minute.” Without waiting to 
give him time to consider, she stepped lightly 
across the floor, and passed out. another 
moment she was safe in her room, whence she 
easily gave alarm, and returned when the mad- 
man was secured.—Annals of Disease. 


It is to be merciful : for 
no man that hath not divested himself of hu- 


manity, can be hard hearted to others, without 
feeling a pain in himself, 
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The bonghs on which thou oft hast sung 
Shall o’er thee wave; 

And night’s gentile tears be flung 
On thy grave. 

Where the breezes low are sighing, 

Where the forest flowers are dying, 

And the autumn leaves are lying, 
Rest in peace. 


MY TEXAS TOUR, 


BY GEORGE G. GAITHER. | 


You want my opinion of Texas t I have not 
seen enough of the State to justify an opinion ; 
but I can tell you what have been my feelings, 
till now: I am disgusted with myself for having 
come to this savage land! We hear of the Ca- 
manches, Apaches, Wacos and Navajos, as being 
barbarians, when you may find, in any town of 
the Zone Star State, men just as worthy of the 
erm. 

Men who lave resided here for years, have for- 
gotten what civilization is, and they may be sin- 
cere when they speak of society in Texas; but 
the majority are outlaws, or poor, ignorant indi- 
viduals, who do not know what it is to live 
comfortably. 

I never saw prairies till I tragelled from the 
Gulf to San Antonio; and if all prairies are like 
that which I traversed in that journey, I never 
wish to cross another! I cannot imagitic a des- 
olate country more uninviting than that dreary 
waste. 

They say railroads would be the making of 
Texas ; but what does such asparse population 
want with railroads? There is not wealth 
enough in the country to construct them; and 
northern capitalists are not going to waste their 
money in ventures that will not pay. Of what 


value is eleven leagues of land, without wood or 
water? such is meet land ‘ef 
Trinity. 

When the Yankees began to iuhabit Gan An- 
tonio, all the respectable Mexicans commenced 
leaving ; the few that now dwell there, were too 
poor to leave, and they have earned what little 


they possess, since the incorporation of Texas 
into the North American 


wastes, parched by a burning sun, intensely ven- 
tilated by boreal blasts, and infested by winged 
and creeping insects, until nothing apne 
flourish for a day. 

Below the city, at short intervals, on bets 
sides of the river, are mission ruins, where the 
good Castilian or Andalusian padres, must have 
led a glorious life in the midst of their neophytes. 
The belfries of these old churches still tower 
above the parched plains, in sad, saintly, solitary 
grandeur, reminding one of Saint Peter's dome, 
as seen from Ostia, over the maremma. San An- 
ton, San Jose, San Juan, thé goodly patrons’ 
of this cofradia, are certainty patronizing, at 
present, other portions of God’s earth. I have 
heard Mexico called a God forsaken land ; ‘and: 
this must be, too. 

The Christian edifices, cid majorem Dei gloriam, 
have been contaminated dy the sacrilegious touch 
of heretical Anglo-American Goths and Vandals, 
and their saints have forsaken them, like the’ 
mother bird that abandons her nest, disturbed 
by the hands of man. 

Joseph and Mary, watching the coclesiagtic 
piles, have not been respected by the Gueros; 
nor the other saints, looking down, from above’ 
the key stone. They served as targets to the 
Protestant soldiery, as the loss of at arm or nose’ 
can plainly show. These holy structures, Dom- 
ino optimo maximo, sub invocatione of ‘any saint or 
saintess, now answer for camps and stables to— 
nomade Americans, seeking’ a new home for’ 
their restless bodies and discontented spirits. 
These ancient monks, long dead and gone, with 
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‘TO A DYING BIRD. if 
Calmly, gently, sink to rest, 
by Dying one, 
On the spot thou lovest best, 
. ons *Neath the sun: 
: Where the breezes low are sighing, | 
them, and tell me if’ they’ can be called rational 
beings? visit their jacales, and say if you do 
or erent not prefer a hammock, under a shed, to a couch of 
wild in one of their filthy huts? What untidy beings 
dark hours hast thou ii 
beguiled the females are! they lounge all-day, on tule 
Round thee silver streams are flowing, mat, or raw hide, en chemise, hunting piojos in 
Sunny skies above are glowing, their dirty hair; and they pass their evenings 
But thy spirit meek is going smoking cigarretos and babbling at the door. 

Far away. Officionados tell of the time when the saintly | 
city contained a population of 40,000, living on } 
the bountiful productions of the fertile soil, and 

) rejoiced in the genial climate of a delightfal | 
country, blessed by the Creator above all other i 
spots on this earth; now you behold barren i 
il 
| 
if 
i! 
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not'a common stone nor graven tablet to indi- 
cate the spot’ where they repose, must have 
dwelt under their own vine and fig-tree; yet we 
see’no t¥aces of these, either. The plague of 
Egypt must have come upon the land, in the 
form of ants and cicals, and subsequently turned 
tosand, 

Some of the California missions exhibit signs 
of civilization, not found in other parts of the 
Mexican dominfons. They have grapes and figs 
asid pears; as tempting to the sight and taste as 
the fruits of any country ; we see nothing of this 
here, in Texas and New Mexico. The elpaso 
grape is as delicious as that grown at Los An- 
gelos, in California ; and the mustang grape, of 
Texas, makes as good wine as the catawba. 
They tell strange stories of the rich men in 
the Texas towns. I had some business with the 
personage of Victoria, on the Wauloop, and 
was glad to rest+a day from the fatigues of 
staging. Iinquired of a tavern lounger if he 
knew Mr. L., the Don Dinero of the pueblo. 
Everybody knows old Don Whann! he is the 
oldest inhabitant of the place, owns all the cor- 
' wer lots, and half the suburbs. ‘How did he 
get rich *” Tasked. A renegade to his country, 
he came among the Mexicans, and was as one of 
them, or American, just as it snited his conveni- 
ence. He was clever enough to obtain large 
grants of land, and was smart in trading. Too 
base to join the army, he followed, like a jack- 
al, in its track, and fattened on the spoils he 
stole. The Mexicans got hold of some paper 
money from their Texan prisoners. They did 
know the value of it. Don Whann bought it 
and realized a splendid profit. At the close of 
the war, he put in his claim for spoliation, and 
it was confirmed. That's the way he got rich! 
Now he hates his country, and will scarcely 
speak to one of us, He has his house and gar- 
den, his cotton and his sugar lands, coach and 
horses, for his daughters. His children are ed- 
ucated abroad; and he spends no money in the 
a Such was the history they gave me of 
- Another instance of a similar success, is 
found in San Antonio: Don Pancho is the 
nabob of the place. His store-house is the best 
in the town, and his suburban villa would grace 
the vicinage of avy city. He has short, stiff, 
grizaly hair, growing low on his forehead ; a keen 
black eye in a face of fifty ; an abrupt voice and 
rustic manner, very unlike the suavity of his 
comtrymen, the French. The much respected 
Don was French consul, when Coahuila and 
Fejas were joint provinces, under Mexican rule. 


Tradition says’ he sold pecans tothe senoritas, 
when Saint Antony had not yet heard of the 
northern barbarians. We next find him wander- 
ing as a mozo to the arrieros of El Paso, Santa 
Fe and Chihuahua: He soon learned the im- 
portance of larger trade, and extended his com- 
mercial operations. His industry, punctuality, 
and sagacity, attract the attention of one of his 
trading compatriots, through whose influence the 
Gallic gamin becotiés Don’ Francisco, Consul 
Frances, in the prospering place of San An- 
tonio. When the-town was taken by General 
Wool, the few French inhabitants deposited their 
valuables under the protection of the French tri- 
color, waving over Don Pancho’s magazine. It 
is believed he reaped a rich reward for his valua- 
ble services in that important transaction. The 
heiress of the town did him the honor to become 
his consort. Behold his utmost hopes accom- 
plished! Going down the river, on the Mission 
road, a few minutes walk from the Plaza, you 
see a charming dwelling, embowered in a lovely 
garden, extending its gravel walks, by a gentle 
meandering descent, to the limpid, gurgling wa- 
ters of the Rio de San Antonio, one of the most 
beautiful streams of western Texas. At sun- 
set, you may hear the ‘tones of’ a piano, and a 
gentle voice, warbling some air of Monpou or 
Loise Puget, which strikes enchantingly on your 
sympathetic ear, reminding you of sqme fair fe- 
male in the white settlements». It is the voice of 
Madame, or her daughter, according with the 
full tones. of Erard’s best. 

From the bottom of the garden, a fairy bridge 
crosses to a kiosk on an islet in the river, the 
banks of which are terraced to the water’s edge. 
I will not describe the filthy huts, containing 
squalid misery, around the mansion of this mon- 
eyed lord. 

I was aroused at the untimely hour of two, in 
Victoria, to continue my journey. ~ 

“ Room for another ?” I asked, on opening the 
stage door. 

A baby’s squall and a shrill female voice an- 
swered plainly, no! However, I squeezed in 
among the opposing passengers, and tried to 
make myself welcome by soft words and sundry 
apologies for the necessary intrusion. What a 
potent effect kind tones will heve upon an au- 
dience ! 

Among the passengers was an ex-M. C. from 
Maine, and a stage contractor from Georgia, 
both travelling men and excessive talkers ; they 
kept up an entertaining conversation till day- 
light. I shall never forget the history of a duel, 
told by Mr. 8. the gentleman from Maine. I 
cannot narrate it with all the harrowing particu- 
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larities of detail which he'used; but I will try 
and give the substance. Mr. S. began thus: 

“ Did you éverknow Dr. Lane, of St. Lonis, 
and aré you acquainted with the circumstances 


of his death? Before ‘his ‘last session, he re-_ 


ceived a power of attorney, from some man in 
St. Louis, to sell a coal mine: The sale was 
made in Philadelphia, and the owner denied the 
Dr.’s, power to make it. This excited’ the Dr., 
a man of high honor, and he tried to find the 
authorizing act. Tt must have beer left in his 
office, at St. Louis! He hurried home, ‘after the 
adjournment, and went immediately to his office. 
Not returnitig to dinner, his’ wife went after him. 
He told her what: he was’ hunting any and she 
Offered to assist him. 

* After searching every probable nook in the’ 
room, he stooped over a basket of waste paper. 
He stood up suddenly, and said to his wife: 
‘Pid you hear that pistol near the window?’ 
She said ‘no.’ I ‘heard it as distinctly as if it 
were close by my ear.” 

“A few minutes after, they found the docnr- 
ment in a law book, the Dr. rerflembered to 
have been consulting, just before he left home. 
He retired early that night, with a request that 
he should not be disturbed till ten next morning. 
At that hour, his wife went to wake ‘him; she 
found hint stiff and cold! The report he Heard 
at the window must have been the rupture of 
an artery in his brain. Dr. Lane was an elegant 
gentleman and a very remarkable man. He told 
me of the last duel, in which he took a part: 

“There was a young lawyer from the North, 
who settled in St. Louis. He’ was the pride and 
hope of his sisters and widowed mother. There 
was then, at the St. Lonis bar, a rade ruffian, 
calling himself a lawyer, who happered to be the 
opposing counsel, in a case with our young 
Yankee. The young man . gained the case, to 
the great vexation of his adversary. ‘The in- 
censed bravado insulted him. sought 
the advice of Dr. Lane. 

“*My good fellow,’ said the Dr., Sout tie 
state of this community, I am sorry to say it, 
that you will have to challenge Braggart, or 
quit this bar. I cannot be your second, but I 
will be your surgeon on the field. F wifl send 
for # gentlemari, who will bear your cartel.’ 

“Junius instantly wrote a challenge, which 
was accepted, for pistols, at ten steps, at noon 
the next day, on Bloody Island, in the river, 
fronting the city. Braggart spoke of it so 
openly, it was soon known through tlic city. 
They were already on the ground when Braggart 
arrived, followed by a crowd. Hundreds were 
standing on the shore, to see the combat. Dr. 
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L. said to his young friend: “Now, as soon as 
Braggart ascends the bank, you must bow to 
him, with a smile.’ It was done. 

“ The ground was measured, the pistols load- 
ed, and the parties had taken their positions. 
Junius handed the Dr. a letter, saying, ‘send 
this to my mother, if I fall,’ and then announced 
that he was ready. The word was given, and 
the report of both pistols was heard simultane- 
ously. Braggart bounded into the air, and fell 
like a log; Junius stood a second, and simply 
said, ‘lay me on the ground, I am mortally 
wounded,’ He expiredin a few minutes. His 
wound was in the groin; Braggart was shot 
through the heart. Dr. Lane had fought sev- 
eral duels, and had witnessed many; but that 
was the last he ever saw.” 

The city of San Antonio is said to contain 
10,000 inhabitants. . The streets are narrow, 
crooked, unpaved, with exiguous side walks. 
The houseéare Built of sticks and mud, adobes, 
concrete and tufa, mostly one story, and never 
more than two. The river is the most tortuous 
stream I ever saw ; you can scarcely go in any 
direction, through town, without crossing it. It 
is formed of several springs, four miles from the 
city. In the rear of the houses on the river, are 
canvass bath-houses, a great luxury to the own 
ers, at all seasons of the year, the water coming 
from springs 80 near, it feels warm in winter and 
cool in summer. The population is a medley 
of many nations: The fences are pickets of 
mezquite posts, fastened together at the top with 


raw hide thongs. Brash forms some fences. 


Near the river source are extensive tufa quarries, 
that might farnish stone enough to enclose any 
quantity of land, for cultivation. The old ca- 
nals, for irrigation, still exist, and with little la- 
bor, might be repaired, so that the whole coun- 
try, im the vicinity, might be cultivated and made 
to blossom as the rose. Snow is never seen in. 


The road to Austin, eighty miles, is one of 
the best natural ways I ever travelled. It runs 
along the base of wooded hills, with almost 
boundless prairies, specked with live oak groves, 
stretching in the dim distance below. These oc- 
casional clusters of timber, with smooth inter- 
vening lawns, look so artificial, that John Bull 
is strongly reminded of his native country. All 
the streams of Texas take their origin from: im- 
mense springs, bursting ont at the foot of the hills. 

Passing through the German town of New 
Braunfels, I had the satisfaction of seeing Gov. 
Ladistans Uyhazi, the illustrious ‘Hungarian, 
who founded a colony in Iowa. | 


| 
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. FADED ROSE. 


BY FINLEY JOHNSON. © 


_ Then withered is that blooming rose, 
__..0, give it back to me; 
For it a sad memento is 
Of life, and love, and thee; _ 
And near my heart it shall repose, 
Like ashes in an urn; 
While I, my sad, despairing eyes 
Unto its leaves shall turn. 


I know that thou wilt prize it not, 
When all its bloom is o’er; 

And though its scent may still remain, 

. Thou’lt value it no more; 

But I shall love each withered leaf, 
Because it once was thine; 

Because its fate was sad and brief, 

As this dark life of mine. 


> 


THE KING'S PLEDGE. 
_A STORY OF ANCIENT BRITAIN. 


BY ELIZABETH B. FRAZER. 


Harowp the Dauntless, the last of the Saxon 
kings of England, clad in his heavy suit of mail, 
was seated at the door of his snow white tent, 
while, before him, was standing the Earl of Leice- 
ster, @ young man, as yet scarcely eightcen 
years of age. It was autumn of the year 1066, 
and the king, with an army of fifty thousand 
men, was encamped near York, expecting to 
give battle the next morning to the numerous 
legions of the Norwegian invaders, under Har- 
drada, a Scandinavian monarch, and Tosti, one 
of Harold’s own brothers (but always a bitter 
enemy), who had been marching forward with 
the intention of conquering the whole country. 

It was night, far into the night of the 24th of 
September, and Harold had donned his heavy 
armer, because he wished to be im readiness at 
dawn for conflict, and he had much to do before 
thattime. He had summoned the Earl of Leice- 
ster before him, having a service of impor- 
tance for him to perfornl. The earl had anawered 
the summons, and stood before the king. 

“ Henry,” commenced the monarch, address- 
ing the earl, and motioning him to be seated, “I 
have sent for you, because I have a mission on 
the morrow for you to perform, upon the success 
of which depends mach of your future fortune.’’ 

“Tam at my king’s command,” said the earl, 
“ ready and willing to do, as well as lies within 
my power, whatever service he may entrust.” 

“And. more particularly, I suspect, the one 
which I am to name,” returned the monarch. 
“°Tis well! Though you have but recently as- 
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sumed the title left to you by your brave father’s 
death——though as yet but a youth, well do I 
know you! your prowess in the tournament— 
your skill with the sword and spear! But you 
have never fought in battle —you have never 

faced real danger.” : 

“ But you cannot doubt my disregard of dan- 
ger, where honor calls me to face it,” hositesingly: 
answered the youth. 

“No,” said Harold. “No! your king would 
wrong the memory of your brave father, and his 
dear friend, did he suspect you capable of avoid- 
ing through fear, a danger lying before you,” 

“Yet, I have never been in conflict, you 
would say !—have never done anything to gain a 
name !—have done nothing to make me worthy 
of my dead father’s place! I know this is true. 
But it shall not long be so! Upon the morrow, 
a different tale—” 

“IT know what you would say, and you have 
read my thoughts aright,” interrupted the king. 
“But the service—the service I wish, you to per- 
form—it will be a difficult one, one which will 
not allow yo@ to bring back your sword unused.” 

“And the natare of thie sarviag-if it be that 
with which honor will not clash— 

“Do not fear,” the king answered. “ Harold 
will not counsel or persuade you to do aught dis- 
honorable! But your queen’s sister—Elgrida—”’ 

“Elgrida? What of her? The queen's sis- 
ter? Is she in danger? Is she not safe within 


“ Where, then, is she ?” 

“In the Norwegian camp,” 

“Ts it possible? How came she there?” 

“ Be calm,” said the king, “and 1’ll tell you.” 

“Tam calm,” the earl answered. “Go on, 
your highness,” 

“ Elgrida is, I expect, in that portion of the 
camp where my brother commands. Scarcely 
two hours since, as I have but just been informed, 
a Norwegian detachment fell suddenly upon our 
left flank, and driving before them the advanced 
pickets, succeeded in surrounding the tent where- 
in were the Lady Elgrida and her brother, the 
former of whom they made their captive.” 

“ Was no attempt made to rescue her?” . 

“There was, but without effect. Our troops 
immediately rallied, and being joined by more, 
drove the Norwegians from the ground, and pur- 
sued them nearly to their own encampment, 
The Lady Elgrida being, however, with their ad- 
vanced portion, they were unable to retake her.” 

“ But she must be rescued |” 

“ And I have made @ yow she shall,” said the 
king. “Iam at a loss to find out the reason 
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why my recreant brother wished her captare; 
for that Tosti put this plan afoot, and prompted 
her seizure, I feel sure!” 

“She must be recovered,” said the earl, “ and 
at whateyer cost !”” 

“She must, Earl Henry,” returned Harold, 
“and in the morrow’s conflict; for, with early 
dawn Iam determined to give the Norwegians 
battle. Inu our attack upon the morrow I wish 
you to let your energies be directed towards. the 
recovery of Elgrida! If you succeed, there is no 
favor you can ask of Harold that he will refuse !” 

“There needs not this incentive, my liege, to 
spur me on,” the earl replied: “I will leave no 
means untried to free her!” . 

“ I feel sure of that,” said the king, “for Iam 
not blind to the love—” 

“ Love!” interrupted Earl Henry, blushing. 

“ Yes, love!” reiterated the monarch, ‘You 
love the Lady Elgrida !” 

“ Ay, my liege, I do!” 

“ And you have confessed it to her ?” 

“Yes,” the earl responded, “and we are be- 
trothed.” 

“Indeed!” uttered the king. “I did not 
think you had gone so far! You would marry ?” 

“ We would; but feared we might not gain 
your assent.” 

“ You should, at least, wait a while, until, by 
some gallant deed, you haye gained a name! 
The sister of a queen of Britain! But I will not 
say you nay, if you—” 

“ Thanks to your majesty. If I but snatch her 
from your unworthy brother, I will tell her of 
your kindness,” 

“As for me I do not fear the issue of the strife 
—our men are strong and skilful; and when I 
have punished this bold Norwegian invader, and 
the insolent Tosti, and driven them from our 
shores, we may look for peace awhile, unless the 
Duke of Normandy may require us to show him 
our strength and prowess !” 

It was an hour subsequently to the seizure of 
the queen’s sister,—and the Norwegian detach- 
ment had some time -since returned to camp. 

The Lady Elgrida was seated in one of the 
lower rooms of a large stone structure, where 
Tosti, one of the leaders of the invading army, 
held his quarters. She was musing over some 
of the strange occurrences of the last hour, and 
cecasionally asking some question of the attend- 
ant in waiting. 

On being so suddenly and violently seized by 
her savage enemies, che had came near fainting ; 
and, afigrwards, on being a witness to the fierce 


and deadly struggle of her captors with her 


countrymen, she had fallen into a swoon, in 


which state she had been conveyed to Tosti’s 
quarters. She had now been restored to con- 
sciousness but a few minutes, through the efforts 
of the attendant in whose care she was placed. 


At length a heavy step reached her ears; a 


door opened, and the brother of King Harold 
presented himself. Bidding the attendant with- 
draw, he approached the Lady Elgrida, who arose 
from her seat. 

“The Lady Elgrida may again be seated,” 
said Tosti, as upon his stern and sinister coun- 


tenance gleamed an expression of fiendlike 
joy. “shall tarry but a few minutes!” 


“ Who are you ? ” she replied, “ and for what 
have you now come ?” 

“I am the brother of the usurper, Harold—he, 
who, at present, bears the title of King of Brit- 
ain,” said Tosti, gazing fully into the features of 
his captive, which, though pale as monumental 
marble, were still supremely beautiful, “ but ere 
long, mayhap, I may be king instead of him !” 

“Not while he lives!” the Lady Elgrida res- 
ponded. “So, then, you are the renegade Tosti,” 
she continued,—‘ the recreant brother of my 
sovereign?” 

“ Bold words, these, for one like you to speak, 
Elgrida! Iam his brother! but it ill becomes 
my captive so to express herself !”” 

“Tam your captive,’ Eigrida, “and the 
words I utter— 

“ Should be weighed ere spoken !” 

“ Not so,” she answered, her eyes firmly fixed 
upon him, “for I am no slave! I have been 
rudely seized, borne from my friends, and brought 
hither, but for what purpose I have yet to learn!” 

“You shall know,” said Tosti, “I will tell 
you. I came here, to inform you of the reason 
of your capture! A deserter from your ranks 
to-day, informed me, that not only yourself, El- 
grida, but your sister, Harold’s queen, was oc- 


cupying, for a time, the large pavilion upon the. 


border of your left camp. I sent a strong force, 


that they might make a sudden and fierce attack, 


and bear both away, ere they could be prevented. 
But the desperate courage of your troops render- 
ed part of my plan abortive—the queen escaped.” 
“ Your messenger did not tell you truth,” said 
Bigride; “the queen has never been within our 
camp.” . 
“ Do you speak true ?” 
“ Why speak falsely ?” was the answer, “Ay, 
Ido! Bat for what wished you our scizare *” 
“T looked for a goodly ransom, ere either 
would be allowed to retarn.” 2 
“Bat you are oP foiled,” Elgrida said, 
“and I am glad of that!” Bert 
“ You need not be glad.” 
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“Why?” she asked, “I know Ishall remain 
8 captive, until a heavy ransom is paid, or you 
are compelled to yield me up. But the queen— 
she is not in your power—I am glad of that.” 

“You need not be,” Tosti repeated, “ for un- 
til the gold, which would ransom two queens of 
Britain, is paid for you, you remain within my 
power!” 

“Do not be too sure, base traitor to your 
country!”  Elgrida answered, with flashing 
eyes. “ The good trenchant blade of some brave 
and stalwart knight may ransom me, instead of 
gold—perhaps, at a fearful cost to you.” 

“ You talk bravely,” Tosti said ; “ as ill befits 
one as helpless as yom now are. But, go on. 
I shall not heed your words, unless they are kind 
ones—then indeed will I return them with others 
as kind. Another sun shall not set, ere you will 
see how poor are your hopes in Harold.” 

“ The battle is not always to the strong, de- 
generate man,” was Elgrida’s answer. “My 
hopes of freedom are large. I shall yet be free! 
The brave and loyal hearts of Britain are not to 
be trodden down and crushed by such as you, 
and those you lead !” 

“ Rail on, fair maiden,” returned Tosti, with 
asneer and a smile. “You bear yourself right 
queenly, as one should, who soon will be my 
queen—the queen of Britain.” 

“ Your queen ?—the queen of Britain ?” 

“ Ay, lady, so I spoke; for I have destined 
you to fill that place,—and trust that you will 
- love me for choosing you! Yes, and know, the 
joy of seeing you my helpless thrall, my captive, 
is greater than to be master of akingdom! In 
the attack to-night, ’twas you—yon, that most I 
coveted! You, whom I love—whom I long have 
loved, whom I mean shall be my queen—my 
wife, when seated on the throne of Britain !” 

“ You! base, unmanly being—apostate—vil- 
lain!” were the words of Elgrida, “ you love me 
—long have loved me? I ne’er laid eyes on you, 
until within the hour !” 

“That may be, fair maiden,” said her captor, 
“but Ihave seen you often—often (’tis true un- 
known to you), and long have coveted you, and 
the beauty which is yours.” 

“ But never can, nor ever will possess me!” 

“ Ay, a8 sure as, om, many days, will be 


king.” 
Without my will?” 

“ With it, or without it !” 

“No, I tell you no,” said Elgrida, “you ne’er 
can be my king, nor yet my husband! Neither 
while, at Yeast, there beats one faithfal, loyal 
heart for Harold and his kin.” 

“ Short time will show,” was Tosti’s answer ; 
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“and you ‘will ‘do well to prepare your mind for 
what must take place! The time we have seen 
and known each other is short; but we shall 
have time hereafter to better keow ourselves, — 
and, you may be sure, I can be a kind lover, or 
a bitter enemy! The hour is late, and so now 
I take my leave.” 

“You cannot take anything I would more 
freely give,” was Elgrida’s reply. 

“ Presumptaous being !” said the Lady Elgri- 
da, after having been a few minutes left to her 
own thoughts, giving utterance to her reveries 
aloud. “ And does this apostate—this ~~ 
—this ruthless man, think to succeed in his am 
bitious projects? No! he cannot! The 
of King Harold are strong, hardy, skilful. They 
will not be beaten! They are the most warlike 
—the most loyal troops of the land; and are 
eager for the conflict, to prove the prowess of 
their arms! They cannot be beaten! and yet, 
should they be overcome by Tosti, and the fierce 
legions of his colleague, Hardrada, should they 
—but no, they will not yield while King Harold 
lives, or any of those warlike hearts, who, under 
him, lead them on! But—but if the worst 
should befall them, may I not fear Tosti will 
carry out those threats he but ere now briefly 
spoke of? No, no, I will not fear! 1am the 
betrothed of Henry, Earl of Leicester. I will 
never—never be the wife of Tosti—or wife of 
any one but Henry! I will not prove recreant 
to my vows!—I will be ever true, faithful to 
him, or to his memory, should he full in the 
‘doubtful shock of arms’ vo come. Away with 
false and childish fears ! What though a captive 
to a barbarous enemy, I will hope for the best.” 

And thas saying, Elgrida, stepping forward, 
fastened the door of the little room wherein she 
was, and sought the low couch, where she was 
to pass the night. 

The morning of the 25th of September, 1066, 
dawned clear and calm and bright, and the gold- 
en rays of the ascending sun, fell on myriads of 
spears and breastplates, on battle-axes and swords 
and bright steel atmor, and on two mighty ar- 
mies, that, with their standards waving high, 
were ¥~ to meet “in the fierce and fiery storm 
of war.” 

A grand—an awe-inspiring sight it was, to be- 
hold these two mighty armies, attired in all the 
gorgeous paraphernalia of war, approaching each 
other, eager to meet in a desperate struggle fora 
nation. Harold, who had made every preparation 
for conflict ere the break of day,arranged his ser- 
ried lines of veteran in order of battle, and 
having briefly addressed them, gave the orders 
for them to move forward. 
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And while they marched onward, inspired with 

the thought that they were to cantend against 
‘their enemy for the salvation of their nation, the 
Norwegians moved towards them, elated with 
‘as‘high a courage, perhaps, in their hopes of 
achieving the conquest of a country. 

The two opposing armies at length met, and 
fierce indeed was the encounter between the vet- 
erans of Harold and the numerous legions of 
Hardrada. Harold commanded the right wing, 
opposed to Hardrada’s left, and his two gallant 
brothers led on the centre and left. In the centre, 
the Earl of Leicester led on his thousand horse- 
men, his object being, if possible, to pierce 
through the fierce battalions of Tosti, and gain 
his camp. 

From morn until midday, the conflict raged 
with unceasing fury, the tide of battle favoring 
one side and then the other; although the Nor- 
wegians lost most men. 

Their wings held out firmly, in spite of all the 
efforts of Harold’s veterans to push them back. 
But,. a little after noon,: their centre showed 
evident signs of soon giving way, so sorely were 
they pressed ; and the Earl of Leicester, having 
gained some advantage over the battalion under 
the immediate command of Tosti, rushed for- 
ward, with uplifted batile-axe, to engage the 
traitor. Tosti, perceiving him, couched bis lance, 
and putting spurs to his charger, galloped for- 
ward to meet him. 

Just as they met, the Karl of Leicester reined 
his horse to one side, and the spear 8f Tosti was 
thrown wide of its intended mark, he, himself, 
being borne past his foe, ere he could check his 
steed’s. career. But, as he passed, the earl stood 
high in his stirrups, and giving his battle-axe a 
swing over his head, brought it down heavily 
upon the helmet of his enemy. Such strength 
was putin the blow, that it cut.open the steel 
‘eap of Tosti, and inflicted a severe if not fatal 
wound upon his head, causing him to fall stun- 
ned and bleeding to the ground, 

The earl, however, did not pause, but rode for- 
ward to where his men were steadily driving their 
foe, over heaps of their slain'that lay before them. 
Their enemy at length broke and fied, and the 
earl, with his men, rode on for the recent quar- 
‘ters of Tosti,hopiog to there find the Lady Elgrida. 
They soon reached the stone building where she 
‘was imprisoned, and rushed impetuously through 
the main entrance, overthrowing all who were 
stationed within, and opposed their progress, with- 
out scarcely a moment’s delay. 

The earl then passed through a number of the 
rooms, and soon found the object of his search. 
Elgrida, on perceiving her noble lover, thongh 


his steel clad suit was covered with blood and 
dust, rushed to him, and falling upon his breast, 
expressed the joy she felt at his presence, un- 
seathed so far in the battle’s fiery ordeal ; and 
said she could never doubt the deep love he bore 
her, since the dangers he had passed through to 
reach and rescue her. 

rejoige, dear Elgrida, that I have been able 
to reach and save you, though the path to you 
was marked with blood ; for, now you are free, 
and can return with me to our friends,—and, if 
you do not deny my prayer, I will claim the 
fallment of the, promise the king has made 
me.” 

“The king promise 

“ You shall know anon,” said the earl ; “ but 
we will go now, or we may have the enemy, more 
powerful than we wish, upon 

The earl, and the fair lady he loved, soon 
quitted the building, and a steed being procured 
for the latter, she mounted. They then started 
off, with the earl’s men, for their own camp. In 
the meantime, the shouts and din of the,battle 
had continued, mingled with the groans of the 
dying and the wounded. But the Norwegians 
were now retreating on all sides, hotly pursued 
by the fierce Britains. 

As the earl and his men were riding back in 
the direction of their camp, accompanied by El- 
grida, they saw an immense host of the Norwe- 
gians, more than ten times their own numbers, 
coming straight towards them. 

Perceiving that they would be able to quite 
annihilate his small force, should he confront 
them, and perhaps having some fears for the 
safety of Elgrida, the earl halted his men, to 
hastily consider some means of eluding them. 

“ They have seen us,” said the earl. “ They 
are coming forward. I will retreat upon our left 
wing, where there is a large force, that haye not 
gone in. pursuit of the retreating enemy, They 
will follow, and I will manage to bring them be- 
tween two foes.” 

Again the earl and his men rode onward, but 
it was in another direction ; and soon coming in 
contact with large bodies of Harold’s troops, he 
sought one of their leaders, with whom, after 
speaking a few hasty words, he left Elgrida, Not 
longer than a few minutes did he tarry, ere with 
another, and a stronger force of cavalry, he 
rode off. 

The, Norwegians had still pursued, hoping to 
overtake the earl’s command. But, at length, 
fearing to fallin. with a more powerful enemy, 
they halted, with a. view of returning back to 
their camp, as they knew their friends were re- 
treating on all sides. But they were too late ! 
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‘Through the admirable management of Earl 
‘Henry, who had spoken to the leaders of the 
troops he had recently met, ere they were aware 
of it, they were almost surrounded, the earl 
himself, impetuously attacking them from the 
south, while others bore down upon them from 
the north and west. The result was not long 
doubtful, although the Norwegians fought with 
the courage of desperation. They were soon 
forced to yield, and fied precipitately towards 
their shipping, where others of their countrymen 
had recently preceded them, pushed on by the hot 
and furious troops of King Harold. But they 
were not allowed to escape without a loss of more 
than two thirds of their numbers. -* 

Before night’s sable mantle had shut out the 
scenes of day, the conflict was over ; King Harold 
had gained a glorious victory, and a small 
and shattered remnant of the mighty army of 
the Norwegians had gained refuge on board 
their shipping,—the battle-ground for miles 
around being piled in heaps with their dead 
and dying. 

* The next day, Harold, who had been conveyed 
to York severely wounded, sent for the Earl of 
Leicester to congratulate him upon the complete 
success of the stratagem he had formed, whereby 
thousands of the Norwegians had fallen ; and, 
also, to rejoice with him, at the success attending 
his efforts to rescue the lovely Lady Elgrida. 

The earl immediately set out, accompanied by 
his betrothed ; and, ere long, both were ushered 
into the king’s presence. 

The king did the earl the honor to state to 
him, before his assembled nobles and great gen- 
erals, that through his timely maneeuvre he had 
been the means of so far anmihilating the inva- 
ders, as to render it improbable they would ever 
again land upon their shores, at least for years to 
come. 

The recreant Tosti, who had so fondly supposed 
he would soon become King of Britain, and who 
had coveted the betrothed of Earl Henry, never 
recovered from the effects of that warrior’s blow, 
but died soon afterwards. if 

The king, who had not forgotten the pledge 


made the earl, stated that it was his desire that |: 


‘he and the lady Eigrida should ‘be united the 
third day following ; and after some few words, 
whispered by the earl to Elgrida, she acceded to 
this request. ; 

The ceremony was accordingly performed 
upon the third day, before all the noblemen and 
statesmen of the realm, and in presence of the 
king, who was still so far from being recovered, 
as to be obliged to remain in a sitting posture 
upon his couch. 
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Scarcely, however, was the benediction over, 
and Harold wWhs about to express his hopes that 
a period of permanent peace and happiness would 
follow throughout the kingdom, when a messen- 
ger, unushered, and in breathless haste, rushed 
into his presence, with the astounding intelligence 
that William, Dake of Normandy, had landed at 
Perensey, and was marching forward to claim 
the crown. 

With his eyes instantly assuming the fiery as- 
pect of war, although wounded as he was, Ha- 
rold leaped from his couch, bade his attendants 
bring him his armor, and gave orders to his 
nobles to immediately prepare to meet this new 
invader. All in aninstant was confusion, amidst 
which the earl and his blushing bride departed— 
the former, to serve his king, to leave a “ bed of 
down,” for the “ flinty and steel couch of war.” 

Our story is upon the eve of conclusion. We 
need not dwell upon fature events. They belong 
to history. 

The dauntless King Harold, with his two gal 
lant brothers, fell amidst heaps of their own slain 
upon the sanguinary battle field of Hastings, and 
a short time subsequently, the Duke of Norman- 
‘dy, under the title of William the Conqueror, 
became the King of Britain. The Earl of Liece- 
ster, who survived that disastrous defeat, with 
his beautifal wife, retired into Scotland, where 
they for many years lived in peace and happi- 


4 
@ A WiTTY RUSE. 


Swartz was a drunkard. He was once engaged 
to ornament the cotiing of a pablic building, and 
was to be paid so much a day for his work ; but 
he was so fond of tippling that his employers 
were obliged to hire another man to watch the 
tipsy painter, Finding that he could not go w 
the tavern as often as he wished, he resolved upon 
practising a piece of deception. He stuffed a 
to those he was in the 

it of wearing, and hung them down from his 
staging whenever he left-his work. The watch- 
man called three times a day, 
ing a pair of legs hanging down suspected noth- 
rad and reported to his’ employers that Swartz 
bad reformed! The roguish pater thus con- 
trived to absent himself for whole days. 


_ ECONOMICAL. 
A Spaniard sent his son to the University of 
Salamanca, and told him to study economy, and 


to eat beef rather than . Onarriving, the 
young gentleman asked the price of cows.— 
About 20 dollars.” “ And dges.” Twen- 


ty-five cents.” “I must live on 4 
said he, “‘ they are decidedly the cheaper of the 
two.” ) 


_Fomenelle said thor were three things he al- 
ways never erstood—painting, 
music and the fair. 
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THE CORMORANT. 
AN OWER TRUE TALE. 


BY THE OLD ’UN. 


Tue period of our story is the 19th century, 
the exact time we are unable to fix, but it was 
within six years that the occurrences we are 
about to relate happened. The scene fluctuates 
between our sister town of Charlestown and the 
White Mountains. The materials are drawn 
from life, and our authority shall be forthcoming 
if we or the respectable editor be threatened 
with a libel. 

It was then in the year 18—, on the — day of 
the month of —— (nothing looks so imposing 

- and mysterious as blanks or asterisks), that a 
thin, pale gentleman, of middle age, attired in a 
Mexican hat, a gray frock, sage green pantaloons, 
and gaiter-shoes, might have been seen (excuse 
the plagiarism, Mr. James, ) directing his steps to 
the boarding-house of Mr. Peter Pickeril, a wor- 
thy gentleman of Charlestown, whose principal 
amusement consisted in taking gentlemen to 
nurture and to shelter at the moderate ransom of 
three and a half dollars per week. Mr. P. P. 
averred that he took these single gentlemen “for 
company,” provisions being so high that it was 
impossible for him to make the “ fust red” out 
of them. There are many such philanthropic 
gentlemen in this world, in spite of all that mis- 
anthropes have written about its heartlessness 
and want of charity. Mr. P. P. always required 
his boarders to pay each week in advance, a reg- 
ulation which, considering he was, to use his own 
language, “ losin’ money by ’em jest as fast as 
he could lose it,” was perfectly proper and unob- 
jectionable. This friend of humanity might be 
seen (James again) at the market in the square 
every morning purveying for the accommodation 
of his company. He was wont to buy edge-bones 
a “leetle on the turn,” turkeys during the preva- 
lence of a thaw, and sausages composed by ama- 
teur butchers in fits of inspiration during the dog- 
law. That his boarders might be robust, he 
bought the very strongest kind of bytter—in fact, 
all his purchases were regulated by philosophy 
and liberality. A decided friend of temperance, 
Mr. Pickeril introduced water into his milk-jugs 
with an enthusiasm which was apostolic. 

To the residence of this gentleman the thin, 
pale individual before alluded to directed his 
steps. He stood before the front door with a 
resolute countenance—he pulled the bell-handle 
with a gracefal and manly determination. The 
door was opened-by a maid of Erin, one of those 

lovely houris so extensively domesticated in our 


terrestrial paradises, whose charms give vigor to 
the arms, and valor to the hearts of the brave 
sons of the Emerald Isle. 

To the pale, thin gentleman’s demand, this 
maid of Erin then replied that both “the mas- 
ther and the misthress were at home.” Where- 
upon she descended to the lower regions, leaving 
the inquirer to find his way into the domus uber- 
tatis of the Pickerils, This he accomplished, 
and found himself in the drawing-room, which 
was elegantly furnished with pine chairs and 
tables, painted, by an amateur, in imitation of 
bird’s eye maple, having a lithograph of the 
battle of Bunker Hill over the mantel-piece, and 
a worsted lap-dog over the fire-place. Mr. Pick- 
eril was shelling green peas in a cullender, and 
Mrs. P. was picking an attenuated fowl, dropping 
the feathers into a work-basket. She was a grand 
style of woman, in a faded black bombazine 
gown, with lace mits, and the sort of whitey-yel- 
low turban peculiar to ladies of her profession. 

The pale, thin gentleman mentioned his name: 
(a rather singular one, by the way,) Mr. Hydrar- 
chos. He mentioned his business; he had seen 
Mr. Pickeril’s standing advertisement—“ a few 
more single gentlemen can obtain board in a 
quiet private family, etc.,” and he requested to 
know whether he could be admitted, and what 
were the terms. 

Mrs. Pickeril sweetly smiled assent: Mr. P. 
made use of the expression “ three dollars and a 
half.” 

The pale, thin gentleman thought the demand 
reasonable. Mr. P. added “ payable in advance.” 

The pale, thin gentleman laid a three dollar 
bill, a silver quarter, three fourpence ha’ pennies 
and six cents upon the work-table. 

Mrs. P. smiled very agreeably, showing her 
gold-filled upper and under teeth. The bargain 
was concluded. Mr. Hydrarchos was an inmate. 

Mr. H. lamented that his health was poor, that 
he was compelled to be very careful of his stom- 
ach—that dyspepsia was hereditary in his family 
—that he was subject to ill turns ; and then took 
his leave with a promise to drop in with his 
trunk and Carpet-bag a little before dinner. ~ 

The dinner-hour was two. Mr. Hydrarchos 
came a quarter before, and took his seat before 
the vibration of the second bell had died upon 
the ear. Helped first, as a courtesy due to the 
“newest gentleman,” he began to eat the mo- 
ment he was helped. The viands disappeared 
from his plate with wonderful celerity. Even the 
maid of Erin, who, besides cooking the dinner, 
waited on the table, was astonished at his per- 
formance. Mr. Pickeril attempted a diversion 
in favor of his larder by engaging his guest in 
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conversation, but Mr. Hydrarchos, being above 
the low and valger prejudice which censures 
speaking with one’s month full as an intolerable 
solecism, not only answered with his mouth full, 
but without intermitting the process of mastica- 
tion. He lamented that his ill health prevented 
his doing justice to the generous fare before him, 
while he extended his plate with one hand to Mr. 
P. for another slice of. the roast, and with the 
other emptied the bread-plate as fast as filled. 

_“ You’ve eat nothing, Mr. Hydrarchos,” said 

the lady of the house with ironical emphasis. 

“ No, ma’am, no—”’ said the pale, thin gentle- 
man—“ the coats of my stemach—munch— 
munch—munch—are all—manch—gone. But if 
you had seen me—munch—a little more gravy, 
if you please ma’am, and I’ll trouble you for 
another brace of those potatoes—munch—when 
I was a young man—mupch—munch—you 
wouldn’t wonder that I’m reduced to this.” 

Puddings, pie, custard, apples, nuts, disap- 
peared before the cormorant, “like snaw when 
it’s thaw,” and Mr. Peter Pickeril ruefully reck- 
oned that at one meal the new boarder had con- 
sumed his advance. 

_ During the dessert he asked many qnestions 
about tea—what time they took tea—what they 
were going to have for tea—and “ of course they 
kept the supper-table standing in the evening.” 
He was punctual to the tea hour and invaded 
the muffins with singular ferocity. Being in- 
formed that no supper-table was set, but that he 
would find something in the china-closet, he 
promised to “look in there in the course of the 
evening,” and he redeemed his pledge. When 
Mrs. Pickeril paid that place a visit, which she 
always did the last thing before going to bed, to 
count and lock up the silver spoons and take a 
drink out of the snout of the tea-pot, she missed 
a loaf of bread, two pies, all the pound-cake out 
of a stone-jar, half a dozen eggs, a paper of 
raisins, and two nutmegs. This was not all; the 
maid of Erin heard a stealthy step upon the stair- 
case at half-past twelve, and looking through 
‘the key-hole of her door, saw Hydrarchos regain- 
‘ing his room with a bone of beef that was intended 
for the brown soup the next day. The room of 
the new boarder being searched the next day, 
the towel was found covered with grease, and the 
bone, carefully picked and polished, was subse- 
quently detected in the tube of an old boot 
in the chimney corner behind the fire board. 

_ Mr. and Mrs, Pickeril groaned in spirit. They 
essayed every means in their power to get rid of 
the unprofitable boarder, but in vain. He was 
not to be affronted ; he was not to-be dismissed. 


tendance at table, At last Mr. Pickeril failed, 
compounded with his creditors, by paying ten 
cents on the dollar, and went to California. Mrs. 
Pickeril set up a milliner’s shop, and amused her- 
self by making turbans exactly similar to those 
she had worn at the head of her table in the 
palmy days of “single gentlemen,” before the 
baleful advent of Hydrarchos. The latter gentle- 
man, after insinuating himself, in different dis- 
guises, and under feigned names, into several 
boarding-houses, all of which failed in the course 
of a few months, went to the White Mountains, 
and engaged board for the season at six dollars 
a week, as he came before the rush of company. 

The moment he left, the price of provisions 
in Charlestown fell forty-five per cent., and the 
threatened famine that had hung over the land 
was averted. The dearth passed northward in a 
streak like the Asiatic cholera. The stores laid 
in at the Notch for the accommodation of sum- 
mer visitors, disappeared with appalling celerity. 
Still Hydrarchos was complaining of being very 
poorly, lamenting that the mountain air could 
not agree with him, and wondering what he was 
coming to. His ascent of Mount Washington 
was described as being one of the most extraor- 
dinary expeditions that eyer set forth. Hydrar- 
chos and the guides were loaded down with well 
filled haversacks of viands, and two led horses 
were burdened with comestibles for the day’s 
journey. Yet Hydrarchos came back famished, 
and the “little bit” he picked, completely emp- 
tied Crawford’s larder. 

Transient board in the mountain region went 
up to five dollars a day, and at that price visit- 
ors complained of being placed on short allow- 
ance. 

It was suggested to Crawford that the unprofit- 
able boarder suffered from a tape-worm. 

“Suffers from a tape-worm !” cried mine host 
in a voice of thunder. “ Jerusalem ! he’s troubled 
with an anaconda.” 

At length the cormorant was tempted, by a 
liberal offer, to abandon the highlands, and once 
more set his face to the South. His progress 
was marked by the same destruction which had 
distinguished his ascent—the same difficulty of 
subsisting, and the same inflation of prices. 
With the bribes he received from. various land- 
lords, he at last shipped for California. Heaven 
help the passengers upon the voyage! and 
Heaven help El Dorado when he gets there. 
The moment he arrives, we are promised advices 
from “ Corinthian Tom,” and if any thing worth 
noticing happens during his sojourn on the Pa- 
cific, we shall be sure receixe it in of 


‘He was as punctual in his payments as in his at- 


the mail, 
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THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 


SUMMER JOYS. 
BY FRANCIS /A°KSON. 


On a cloudless noon, in the month of June, 
How pleasant it is to win 

The cool, thick shade, by the tall oak made, 
In front of the village inn. 

And 0, what bliss to receive a kiss 
From the lips of her you love: 

Whose eyes so bright can rival the light 
Of the silvery lamps above. 


A moment more, from that shady door, 
You merrily ride away ; 

But I safely bet that you forget 
The words that you meant to say. 

But many a noon, of many a June, 
Must pass with many a year, 

Ere the maiden’s heart will ever part 
With the love she holds so dear. 


THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 
A STORY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY GIDDINGS H. BALLOU. 


Tue watch fire burned low, and the sleeping 
soldiers lay stretched along the ground in the 
rude disorder in which they had thrown them- 
selves from the fatiguing march of the day. A 
sentinel nodded over his rifle, just able to pre- 
serve the equilibrium of his position. All was 
profound silence, save where two officers, laid at 
length, maintained an undertoned conversation. 
One of them spoke with suppressed animation. 
The other, rapidly giving way to the somnolent 
influence, yet strove to give attention to the 
words of his companion, whose observations he 
answered rather tersely, and occasionally at 
random. 

“As I said before,” continued the speaker 
first mentioned, “we must, in some way or 
other, put the country in greater security against 
these ravages; and in order to accomplish this, 
we must possess the sinews of war. We need to 
increase our force to three times its present size. 
‘And how to procure the additional number, is 
the question. We have a few score of brave 
men who are willing to fight for freedom with- 
out money, and too often, I might add, without 
food or clothing. But we can’t raise a regiment 
on such terms as these. As for Congress, alas, 
we must not look in that direction for the fur- 
nishing of means. It has enough on its hands, 
without our heaping on it fresh burdens. The 
fact is, Rollins, that we must lay a good round 
tax on these tories. They and their properties 
must furnish us the needful; and I think they 
ought to regard reprisals of such a nature, as 

16 


the very least which they could expect at our 
hands. ” 

“ Yes,” replied the other, with a yawn, « per- 
fectly right, general. Hang on ep. 
with ’em, wherever we find ’em.” 

“No, Rollins,” replied his superior, while a 
flash shot across his swarthy features, ‘I do not 
mean that. I will not retaliate undeservedly. I 
will not visit the sins of a few soulless villains, 
who plunder and kill without mercy, on those 
who, with honest but mistaken loyalty, have 
taken up on the side of the crown. Yet even 
these must suffer, in some degree, the conse- 
quence of our necessity.” 

“Yes, general;” was the reiterated reply. 
“ The rascals! Shoot ’em all.” 

The diminuendo fashion, in which this speech 
was uttered, caused the chief to turn his head ; 
whereupon he discovered his companion to have 
fallen fast asleep. 

“Poor fellow,” he exclaimed, drawing his 


cloak more closely around, “he has fairly sue- 


cumbed at last. I will even follow his example. 
But hark ! what noise is this ?” 

His quick ear had scarce caught the sound of 
approaching hoofs, when the drowsy sentinel dis- 
charged his piece with sudden alarm, the cause 
of which was quickly made manifest in the ap- 
proach of a young female, mounted on a horse, 
whose steaming sides and panting breath be- 
tokened the speed to which he had been urged. 

“Ts this the fashion, general, in which your 
soldiers are wont to salute defenceless women ?” 
indignantly inquired the fair rider, whose disor- 
dered dress, and tresses flowing, gave a singular 
spirit to her pale face and flashing eyes. 

Marion bowed low, as he assisted the young 
maiden in alighting. The gallant soldier was, 
like many others of his profession, equally ready 
in defence and admiration of the better portion 
of creation. 

“Madam,” he said, with an air of the deep- 
est respect, ‘ you will, I dare think, excuse the 
rude welcome which you have just encountered, 
when I tell you that for the last forty-eight 
hours we have been on the march, almost with- 
out a pause. To-night we are completely worn 
out; and the few sentries which caution com- 
pels me to station, are anything but fit for duty. 
Ihave no doubt that the muddled sense of the 
poor fellow who greeted you so roughly, saw in 
your unwarlike self a whole company of cavalry 
sweeping down upon us. And now, lady, I will 
ask the errand on which you come? for these 
pallid cheeks, and the condition of your steed, 
show that some pressing cause has =e 


perilous ride.” 
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“Even so, general,” replied the girl, while 
the big tears sprang slowly from their source, 
-and she seemed to struggle a moment for breath. 
But she went on, with a manner which evinced 
her natural energy of character. ‘“‘ Yesterday, 
while at supper, my father, my uncle, and my 
‘eldest brother were surprised and taken prison- 
ers by the enemy. Most of the party, I fancy, 
were refugees. I overheard the captors say, in 
the confusion-which ensued, that their victims 
might consider their lives already forfeited ; for 
‘they were about taking them to Preston, where 
they would surely be executed as traitors to the 
king.” 

“The old story,” said Marion, half to. him- 
self. “Driven, by the peril of death, to a tacit 
allegiance, and then brought to execution, for 
endeavoring to escape from their bondage.” 

“I come to you, sir,” continued the girl, 
whose dark eyes were fixed with vivid intentness 
on Marion’s face; “I come to you, because you 
are known as the defender of the oppressed, 
one who never failed, when there was an earthly 
possibility of succor to the suffering. You are 
the help on which I now rely. It is not yet too 
late.” 

“Madam,” answered Marion, gravely and 
sadly, “I never failed yet in attempting to do 
my duty. But there are times, when our duty 
and the desire of the moment must be at vari- 
ance. Itis so now. I am under engagement 
to meet Sumpter, at Otter Creek, with every 
man under my command, by to-morrow, at the 
farthest. My failing so to do would endanger 
many lives, which, I may say without disrespect, 
are as valuable to their families and their coun- 
try as those of your own kindred. Grieved am 
I to say this, yet there is no alternative. Your 
enemies must have arrived at Preston long be- 
fore we could reach them. And to attack them 
then would be madness, with anything short of 
the whole party I now have with me.” 

The girl made no reply, but, while a slight 
shudder ran through her form, drooped her head 
in silence. Sergeant Dougal, a fine, manly fel- 
low, who had witnessed the whole passage, 
sprang up, exclaiming : 

* General, I can’t stand this. Where there is 
a will, there is away. Where is Sergeant Jas- 


“TI propose,” continued Dougal, “ that Jas- 
per and myself undertake a scout on behalf 
of these prisoners. Who knows but fortune 
may cast us up some opportunity to aid them 
Jasper and myself have seen such passages be- 
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fore now. You know us too well, general, to 
fancy that we wish to leave you when service is 
about tobe done. But any man in your com- 
pany is as worthy to fill the place of honor as 
ourselves ; and to come to the point, general, I 
can never bear to see a woman in distress en- 
treating for assistance, and that assistance de- 
nied her.” 

“Especially when the woman is so very pretty 
an one,” murmured Jasper, sotto voce. 

Marion stood irresolute. It was but a second. 

“ What is your name, my girl?” he abruptly 
inquired. 

“Caroline Hendee.” 

“ And your father’s ?” 

“ Major John Hendee.” 

“ What! my father’s old friend? If it be 
him, it shall never be said that Francis Marion 
refused him, in time of need, the services of 
two of his soldiers, even were those two his best. 
Dougal and Jasper, if you can imagine any 
opening for yourselves in this matter, you are at 
liberty. Ican see none myself, but your inge- 
nuity—” 

“* Say no more, general,”’ interrupted Jasper. 
“We are ready, or at least will be in two hours 
from now. I am an older soldier than either 
Dougal or Miss Hendee, and know that every 
minute we take before that time will be doubly 


lost in the end. We shall find them at Preston. 
When we get there, we will see what can be 
done. Meantime, let us rest.” 

The brief, assured manner of the staunch sol- 
dier infused a sudden quiet even in the troubled 
heart of Miss Hendee. Her horse was picketed, 
a little bower of leafy limbs was quickly formed, 
and here he rested, not in slumber, but in re- 
signed wakefulness, till the hour of departure. 

A clock could scarcely have told that period 
more truly than Sergeant Jasper. Ere the hour 
had fallen, he was ready for action, with Dougal 
at his side; the latter more eager, indeed, but 
nevertheless exhibiting a modest deference to his 
elder and more experienced associate. 

“ Take the best of our half dozen horses, my 
lads,” said Marion, awakening, “and Heaven 
speed you. Farewell, Miss Hendee,” 

“Farewell, general,” she replied, in a low 
voice, and the three were quickly on their way. 
They went rapidly on till sometime after day- 
light, interchanging but few words. At last, 
they reached the road leading from Carlton 
Court House to Preston, in which latter direc- 
tion the Hendees were supposed to have been 
taken. Dougal now suggested that they should 
trace the road back in the direction of Carlton, 
till they should arrive at a by-track which led in 
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: per?” he added, glancing hastily round. 
; “Here!” answered Jasper, arousing from his 
recumbent position. 
. 


the direction of Miss Hendee’s residence, and 
which, as she informed them, was little more 
than half a mile distant. 

. “My father was a blacksmith,” said Dougal, 
“and I have picked up an inkling of the trade 
myself; it has often stood me in stead. If, as 
you suspect, Jasper, certain of that party belong 
in Preston, I think we may discover a pretty sure 
indication of the direction which they have 
taken. There is anold fellow by the name of 
Peters there in Preston, noted as a horse-shoer. 
I’ve heard my father praise him to the skies. 
Peters always had a peculiar nick on the corner 


of his shoes, and the curve was certainly a little 


different from that of most smiths. I believe I 
could detect his shoes in tolerably soft ground ; 
and if we can get hold of such a mark, we shall 
be a little safer of the villains.” 

They entered the by-road, and Dougal dis- 
mounted. After a careful examination, he 
turned to his companions, and said : 

“T have found several marks, on the edge of 
the turf here along, which I am sure must have 
been made by Peters’s shoes. One or more of 
the horses have been shod in this way. But they 
all point from the highway, and none to it. If it 
were so with all the others, I should know that 
the fellows threw out a hint for the purpose of 


misleading. But we must trace them still 
farther back.” 

“The blacksmith leads,” replied Jasper, 
briefly. F 

The three now proceeded carefully and slowly 
forward, every now and then stopping to exam- 
ine the road with a minute regard. Miss Hen- 
dee’s countenance began to show most plainly 
the effects of the contest between deep despon- 
dency and an ill-sustained hope. Jasper was 
calm and wary; Dougal’s face keen and ardent 
in its bearing, his eyes flashing and piercing, 
like a sword, into every indication which lay be- 
fore him. Thus they proceeded, till they reached 
a narrow lane which diverged from the by-road, 
near a mile from where they had left the high- 
way. Dougal scanned it closely ; then, passing 
on, let fall his glance on the ground. 

“Back!” he cried, with instant decision. 
“They must have taken to the lane.” 

They turned about; and Jasper and Dougal, 
dismounting, entered the lane. They prose- 
cuted their search for twenty or thirty rods with 
some uncertainty, when all at once Dougal 
shouted : 


“T have found it! Ab,ithe artful villains. 
They must have led their horses in file for this 
distance.” 


Jasper’s face lighted up. “They have gone 
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down to Ebenezer,” he said. “I am as confi- 
dent of it as of my own existence. And I am 
pretty confident, too, that that crafty Tim 
Hughes, of Preston, is of the company. I 
thought 1 could recognize him in Miss Hen- 
dee’s description of one of them.” 


They mounted again, and Dougal, turning to 
his fair companion, said : 

“We part then. Believe that we will do 
whatever is in our power. In the meantime, as- 
sist us with your prayers at home.” 

“Home!” she repeated, with a mournful 
emphasis. “ It will not be home when they are 
gone. But farewell; I will hope for the best,” 
she added, in a livelier tone. 

She extended her hand to each, and slowly 
turned her horse’s head. Dougal watched her 
as if in a trance. 

“Dougal,” exclaimed Jasper, “have you 
lost your senses? Come, this is no time for 
delay.” 

Dougal colored to the brow, and touching his 
rein, sped forward. Hours afterward, they halted 
in a little valley by the side of a running brook. 

“It is time to alter the plan of operations,” 
said Jasper. “ We are now little’ more than 
four miles from Ebenezer. The change of dress, 
which we made at the outset, has answered suf- 
ficiently, so far; but henceforth, we must look 
more sharply to our disguise. We will turn our 
horses adrift in yonder field, and carry the ac- 
coutrements to the barn, whose top you see just 
above the ridge of ground. Further over, in 
the hollow, stands the house of an old farmer, 
with whom I would trust my life. We will go 
there, and prepare ourselves in good rustic man- 
ner; at the same time we will leave a word for 
our poor beasts, who have done their part, cer, 
tainly. We must leave our true rifles behind, 
also, ill though I like it.” 

In little more than half an hour, the pair re- 
issued at a more advanced point of the road, 
which brought them a distant view of the fort at 
Ebenezer. And, certainly, not even his nearest 
friend, meeting Jasper, without foreknowledge, 
would have recognized him in his present bear- 
ing, or have taken him for other than what he 
simulated, an uncouth, shallow-pated rustic. 
Dougal, also, had so far profited by the in- 
structions of his astute companion, as to play a 
like part with sufficient accuracy and such vari- 
ations as the case appeared to demand. 

“Tt is all the better for us,” said Jasper, 
“that they have taken their prisoners to Eben- 


‘ener, seeing that I have a brother in the fort, 


who, I am sorry to say it, bas chosen to take up 
with the British. Yet he is a good fellow, after 
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all, notwithstanding his heart is “listed on the 
wrong side.” 
They trudged on to the fort, which they en- 
tered, without exciting remark or suspicion. 
Jasper and his friend rambled about the shops 
and barracks ; the former making, with an air of 
stolid curiosity, such disconnected inquiries as 
would answer his purpose without drawing no- 
tice. Having separated from Dougal, with the 
agreement that the latter should meet him in the 
yard of a tavern at a given time, Jasper entered 
the barrack enclosure, and asked for Sergeant 
William Jasper. ‘If he isn’t busy,” he added, 
“his cousin, Tom Lank, wants to see him.” 

This appellation was a boyish nickname, fa- 
miliar in the early days of the two brothers, and 
now unknown, except to themselves. In twoor 
three minutes, William appeared. He cast a 
troubled look at his brother, while extending his 
hand, he said : 

“ How do you do, Tom? Come in; I’m off 
duty for a while.” 

As soon as they had withdrawn aside, William 
inquired : “ What in heaven’s name, Thomas, 
brings you here? What need of such a fearful 
risk of your life ?” 

“Why,” replied his brother, “I thought it 
no great harm to come and see you, Will, know- 
ing that nobody here would recognize me. And 
perhaps it may please you to hear that I have 
quitted the service. I have had about enough 
of fighting and exposure and starvation. I’m 
not sure but I made some mistake in taking up 
arms with the whigs.” 

“T am glad to hear you,” said the other, with 
pleased surprise. “The rebels must all be con- 
quered, sooner or later, and it is well that you 
have come to your senses, Tom. Come and 
join us. Ican assure you of your former grade, 
and not a man in the British army would be 
more certain of promotion than the famous Ser- 
geant Tom Jasper.” 

“No, no, Bill. If I give up fighting for my 
country, that is no reason why I should fight 
against it. Ishould get a sort of fame in that 
way that I should not covet.” 

“T must be content, if you will have it so,” 
replied the other, with a disappointed look. 
“ The half is better than none. Our brotherly 
regard need not be marred by the matter. That 
has never changed, and I hope it never will.” 

About an hour afterward, Jasper met Dougal 
- at the appointed place. 

“So far we have prospered,” said the first. 
“The Hendees are here, as I was well assured 
beforehand. They are to leave under guard for 


‘Savannah tomorrow morning. ‘While there’s 


life, there’s hope ;’ and we must follow them, in 
hopes of something turning up.” 

“But how have you been able to get the in- 
telligence ?” inquired Dougal. 

“O, by just putting my ingenuity at work, in 
various ways. In the first place, I had to play 
a little deception on good brother Will. Not 
much, neither. I told -him I had thought of 
quitting the whigs. So I had thought. But I 
guess I’ve concluded not to do it,” he added, 
with a slight chuckle. ‘“ However, you may de- 
pend on the information. To-morrow, at seven, 
I will fall in with you just outside of the village, 
on the Savannah road. To-night, you must 
needs remain here. I am to return to my 
brother.” 

Dougal passed a restless night, agitated by 
the apparent hopelessness of their enterprise, 
and reflecting, not on the danger which threat- 
ened themselves, but on the fate which awaited 
the Hendees, in case of the probable failure of 
rescue. And in the circumstances of the times, 
there was little doubt that the gibbet would be 
the portion of one or all of them. It were no 
disparagement, however, to say that Dougal’s 
thoughts were more absorbed by the distress of 
the daughter, than by the future sufferings of 
her kindred. If he fell asleep, it was only to 
dream of her, as imploring him, with agonizing 
entreaty, to prevent the catastrophe which he 
saw no means of averting. In this frame of 
mind, the approach of day was cagerly *wel- 
comed; and having risen and partaken of a 
light repast, the prospect of action restored his 
wonted composure. 

When he joined Jasper, at the outskirts of the 
village, his heart expanded with the sense of 
freedom. His eyes glowed with animation as he 
turned them on his companion. 

“Now then!” he said, in a tone of inquiry. 

“Tclaim the command,” answered Jasper, 
with a smile. “TI have the advantage of a better 
acquaintance with the country, not to speak of a 
little seniority in age. We have the start of 
them for some time. Let us first, by way of 
precaution, take a different road from the one 
which they will pursue. We can, by-and-by, 
fetch a sweep around and return to this road.” 

Dougal assented. A detour of no great length 
soon brought them back on the Savannah high- 
way, and out of sight of the fort at Ebenezer. 
The region was in one respect favorable to the 
adventurers, for the road was frequently bor- 
dered by woodlands, whose shelter would pre- 
serve them from discovery. Jasper and Dou- 
gal, having established themselves in conceal- 
ment, lay in wait till they began to imagine that 
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some unexpected incident must have prevented 
the departure of the guard and their prisoners. 
Their patience, nevertheless, was rewarded ; for 
those whom they sought at last hove in sight, 
proceeding down the road in orderly array. The 
guard consisted of ten men, including two sub- 
ordinate officers. The prisoners marched in the 
midst, and their gloomy countenances told the 
nature of their anticipations. Jasper closely 
scrutinized the carriage of the soldiers, as they 
passed, and he was forced to acknowledge that 
their alert and disciplined bearing presented lit- 
tle encouragement for himself and companion. 

“T foresee,” he said, “that it will be a long 
hunt, and mayhap no prize got at the end.” 

The pair presently arose, and, keeping the 
highway at a safe distance, followed on, mile 
after mile, mile after mile, dogging the steps of 
their enemies with watchful pertinacity. No 
sign of hopeful carelessness appeared in the con- 
duct of the royalists. The same steady disci- 
pline was preserved, the same compact array, 
whether halting or in march. Still Jasper and 
Dougal kept on. The noon was near at hand. 


The Savannah river was crossed. The scouts 
toiled up a long hill, weary and faint with 
fatigue, and with the constant watch, on every 


side, which necessity enjoined upon them. They 
gained the top of the ascent, and there, below 
them, in full view and close at hand, rose the 
city of Savannah, the head quarters of the Brit- 
ish command. Jasper paused at the sight, and 
folding his arms, looked his companion in the 
face. That glance expressed all. Dougal 
gnashed his teeth in despair. 

“Is there no hope,” he exclaimed, “ of getting 
at those cursed tories? Must we return, then, 
without a single blow ?” : 

Jasper bent his head for a moment in silence, 
and then, turning back, motioned Dougal to 
follow. 

“Go, coward !” sai@ the latter, in a low, hiss- 
ing voice. 

Jasper’s eyes flashed fire, and his hand in- 
Stinctively sought the side where his sword 
would have hung. The next moment, with a 
kindly smile, he replied: 

“ You have mistaken my purpose.” 

The gallant Dougal shed tears of shame, as, 
grasping his companion by the hand, he ac- 
knowledged the error of which he had been 
guilty. Falling back, below the brow of the 
‘hill, they now crossed the high road, and struck 
into a path scarce distinguishable amid the ver- 
dure which surrounded it. Rapidly pursuing 
its course, they returned to the road, where the 
latter opened on @ cool flower-bordered spring, 


whose quiet depths, imaging, in softened lustre, 
the glowing sky above, refreshed the weary eye, 
as much as the limpid waters might the parched 
and fevered tongue. A gentle slope of green 
separated it from the road-side. The thicket 
embowered the tranquil space, and made the 
fountain doubly sweet to the noon-tired way- 
farer. Even Jasper and Dougal, crouching in 
ambush, felt their hearts touched by the peaceful 
serenity around them. It was only for a mo- 
ment. The sound of approaching footsteps ab- 
sorbed their attention. The soldiers appeared ; 
they neared the little opening. 

“ Halt !” said the officer in command. 

The corporal, with four others, led the pris- 
oners to the spring. The rest grounded arms 
near the road, and threw themselves at ease on 
the soft turf. Jasper and Dougal lay, watching 
each motion with an intentness which scarcely 
allowed them to breathe. The former placed his 
fingers lightly on the other’s arm. Two of the 
corporal’s associates continued at guard, while 
two others momentarily rested their pieces 
against a tree, in order to fill their canteens. 
As they did so, Jasper pressed Dougal with a 
sudden gripe. A single bound, and the mus- 
kets were in their grasp! An instant explosion, 
and the sentinels fell lifeless. With the but- 
ends of the muskets, two others were levelled to 
the earth, as the astounded survivors gained their 
feet. Too late! Fresh pieces, presented with 
deadly aim, brought them to a stand. 

“He dies,” exclaimed Jasper, “ who moves 
a single inch from among you. Major Hendee, 
here are arms for you and your companions.” 

The royalists, in their new character of pris- 
oners, were faced about and hurried off through 
by-ways, and across the country, as rapidly as 
might be. Nevertheless, it was not till the fol- 
lowing afternoon that they were able to reach the 
neighborhood of Ivy Farm, as the residence of 
Major Hendee was termed. The dwelling of 
Dunmore Jones, a whig partisan, stood a few 
miles distant from Ivy Farm; and here, Jasper 
and Dougal, calling a halt, found, to their great 
satisfaction, a party of Marion’s men, and Miss 
Hendee herself. Unable to endure the suspense, 
she had ridden over, a few hours previous, in 
order, if possible, to gain some tidings of the 
absentees. We will not attempt to describe the 
delightful meeting, but rather leave it to the 
imagination of the reader. When the first rap- 
ture had subsided to a gentler enjoyment, Caro- 
line Hendee eagerly listened to the account 
which her relatives gave of their rescue. Their 
enthusiastic praise was re-echoed in her heart 
and countenance. The moment arrived when 
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the rescued were obliged to separate from their 
deliverers. The former, mounting the steeds 
which had been supplied to them,-prepared to 
depart. ‘Last of all, Caroline Hendee, turning 
to Jasper and Dougal, addressed them both, al- 
though, by accident or design, her words were 
delivered more especially to the latter: 

“ As I was the instigator of your perilous er- 
rand,” she said, “it doubly becomes me to 
acknowledge the benefits which we have received. 
We never can repay them. But if ever there 
should come a day when a Hendee can be of any 
aid to you, remember that there are friends at 
Ivy Farm, whose all is at your disposal.” 

His eyes quailed in manly abashment before 
the bright orbs, which shone the more, for the 
sparkling moisture which they bore. He bowed, 
answering nota word. But long after the form 
of Caroline Hendee had vanished from his sight, 
he continued gazing on the point whence the 
last glimpse had reached him. 

“Fool that I am!” he said, in his reverie. 
“J, a simple, unlettered sergeant, can I think of 
aspiring to her? Yes, Imay so strive, as here- 
after to be at least worthy of her remembrance !”” 

He was aroused by the sound of the bugle. 
He hastened to join the ranks. Then came the 
word of command : 

“Prisoners in the centre. ‘To the right 
wheel, and march !” 

Month after month rolled on, and years began 
and ended, while the patriots continued their 
struggles. Ofttimes, their cause sank to the 
lowest ebb ; when, in the very crisis of despair, 
fortune would again smile on their efforts. But 
after many a desperate field, after many a scene 
of cruelty, scarce paralleled in the North, the flag 
of liberty triumphed, and the invaders sullenly 
anticipated the fast approaching hour when they 
should be forced to vacate their sole remaining 
fortress in the South. 

Four years had passed since the incidents nar- 
rated in the main of our story, when a gentle- 
man, in military undress, rode up the carriage 
way which crossed the lawn in front of the Hen- 
dee mansion. A young man, who had been 
reclining in the porch of the house, came forward 
to give greeting. No sooner, however, had he 
caught a nearer sight of the rider’s features, than 

he hastily advanced, with a joyfal recognition. 

“Welcome to Ivy Farm, dear sir. Colonel 
Dougal, if I am correct ?” 

“ The same,” replied the other. 

** Most happy are we to receive you, especially 
as we shall thus have the pleasure of your pres- 
ence on an agreeable occasion. My sister’s wed- 
ding takes place this eve, and you will be 
with us?” 


The gallant colonel recoiled. A sudden pal- 
lor overspread his face. 

“I cannot—or, rather, I fear I shall not be 
able to be present at the fortunate event; but 
will pay my regards—” 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted young Hendee, 
“ you surely will not leave us to-night? And 
you look ill; you need rest. At the very least, 
remain till to-morrow, colonel.” 

“Excuse me,” said the soldier, recovering 
himself, and forcing an air of gayety. “It can 
hardly be so. But, as I said before, I can at 
least pay my respects to the bride.” 

A negro took the colonel’s horse in charge, 
and young Hendee, with his guest, entered the 
house. The latter was received with grateful 
warmth. Nevertheless, his secret disquiet ere 
long made itself perceptible to his friends, al- 
though he did his best to conceal it. Some of 
the family being called to attend to arrangements 
within, the colonel was left alone with Caroline. 

“ Henry tells me,” said the latter, “that you 
speak of leaving us this afternoon. Surely, 
colonel, you cannot be so unkind? And this 
eve, of all others,” she added, half reproachfully. 

“Tt may appear singular, Miss Hendee. But 
when duty calls, we may hardly choose but 
obey. However, I have the opportunity of offer- 
ing my congratulations. Is it not strange,” he 
added, with an ill-executed smile, “that I should, 
without previous knowledge of its approach, 
have arrived just on the eve of your wedding ?” 

“Mine!’’ exclaimed Caroline, with astonish- 
ment. ‘ The wedding of my sister Anna, you 
mean. Do you not recollect her, colonel ?” 

The surprise redoubled his agitation ; and the 
emotion was even, in some degree, mutual. 

“ Miss Hendee,” said Dougal, ‘I know I am 
abrupt in what I would say; but how can I be 
otherwise? You have this moment restored me 
to existence. It remains for you to determine 
the future tenor of my life@® The thought of you 
has been constant with me for years. It has been 
constant with me in danger and in victory. It 
has inspired me in the strife for distinction. 
Whatever I have gained has been the conse- 
quence of that thought. And now, pardon me, 
I ask but one word in answer. May I but hope?” 

What that answer was, may be supposed from 
the fact that the colonel remained that even- 
ing at the wedding, and assisted with a light 
heart. Nor did he go the next day; nor the 
next after. And when he did leave lvy Farm, 
he went not —— 


Men are very vain creatures, and of all things 
hate to be thought so. 
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THE GREEN-EYED MONSTER. 


THE RAIN. 
BY FREDERICK J. KEYES. 


How pleasantly the white clouds send 
Their treasure down again ; 
And look! see how the green leaves bend 
Beneath the dropping rain. 
As falls it silently around 
In little drops so still, 
Without the music of a sound, 
Along the vale and hill. 


But where the ever-restless sea 
Rolls o’er unfathomed caves, 

In freedom and in melody, 
It patters on the waves. 

Like tiny bells its echoes skim 
Along the watery deep; 

And waken music sweet and dim, 
Where youth and beauty sleep. 


The rain—the rain—the summer rain, 
It comes from God above ; 

© thanks, that heaven is oped again, 
To issue showers of love. 

And on the spirit may they fall, 
In peace and power divine; 

Life’s cup of bitterness and gall 
To sweeten and refine. 
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HOW MR. NOTTLEBY GOT RID OF HIM. 


BY AUSTIN ©. BURDICK. 

Mr. Joun Norriesy had been married just 
five years, and during that time he had enjoyed 
a great deal of domestic bliss, for John had found 
a very good wife in Susan Perkins. She was a 
neat, tidy, bustling woman, full of spirit and af- 
fection, and very fond of her husband. While 
she had been Susan Perkins, John looked in vain 
for a blemish in her character or disposition ; but 
when she became Mrs. Susan Nottleby, she be- 
gan to betray a symptom which John had never 
before noticed. Simply, she was very apt to be 
jealous. To be sure, before marriage, Susan had 
suffered some half dozen erying spells because 
her lover had been very attentive to other femi- 
nines; but then he was pleased with that, for it 
proved how fondly Susan loved him, and, he 
thought, how fearful she was of losing him. 
“But,” he said to himself, “ after we are mar- 
ried, then she’ll be sure of me, and such little 
things wont be noticed.” But he was mistaken. 

It happened very unfortunately for John that 
he was a handsome man, and very fond of com- 
pany, and living in the very town where he was 
born and brought up, it was impossible for him 
to move along the pathway, even of married life, 


without some friendly familiarity with the good- 
natured females of his acquaintance. If he 
stopped in the street to converse even a minute 
with one of his old feminine school-mates, and 
Mrs. Nottleby could find it out, she was sure to 
catechise him closely; and it most generally 
wound off with a sardonic laugh on John’s part, 
and a real good cry on Susan’s. 

John argued and argued in vain, for his pro- 
testations were not believed, and matters became 
worse instead of better. One evening Mabel 
Brown called and took tea with Susan, and re- 
mained until quite late. Mabel was a pretty, 
laughter-loving girl, and poor John had, unfor- 
tunately for him, often spoken of her beauty and 
gentleness. The clock struck ten before Mabel 
arose to depart. John went to the door, and 
found that great, black clouds had spread them- 
selves all over the heavens, and that consequently 
it was very dark. Of course he could not think 
of such a thing as allowing Mabel to go home 
alone, and he offered to accompany her. He met 
his wife’s fierce admonitory look, but he took 
little notice of it. Mabel laughed and joked in 
high glee at the idea, and, even after she and her 
escort had reached the street, Mrs. Nottleby 
could hear her tongue running “like a mill-clap- 
per,” as she termed it. 

Mr. Brown’s house was not a great distance 
off, and John meant to hurry right home; but 
when he reached the place, he found the old gen- 
tleman up, and he was asked to walk in. 

Guess not.” 

“Who's that ?” cried Mr. Brown from the sit- 
ting-room. “ Ah—it is you, is it?” he added, 
hurrying into the hall. “ Just the man I wanted 
to see. Come in a moment.” 

“But—” 

“No buts now, Nottleby, but come in, for I 
have business.” 

So John went in, and Mabel sat down close by. 

Now John Nottleby was a house-painter by 
trade, and Brown wanted his house painted as 
soon as possible. John agreed to do it the next 
week, if the weather was favorable ; and the next 
thing was to ascertain the amount of materials. 

“ I’m going to town, to-morrow,” said Brown, 
“and must get my paints, and how much must - 
I have? I had intended to call in and see you in 
the morning, but this will save me all that 
trouble.” 

So Mr. Brown made an estimate of something 
near the amount of surface he had to paint, and 
then Nottleby estimated the amount of white 
lead, oil, and other matters that would be wanted. 
All this took up time—over half an hour—and _ 
when John reached his house, he was thinking 
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of the profitable job he had just engaged. But his 
thoughts were turned into another channel ere 
long. He found his wife waiting for him. 

“ Well,” she uttered, in tones something like 
the snapping of a frosty nail, “‘ you’ve done it 
now, haven’t you ?” 

“Eh?” returned John. “ Done what ?” 

“Done what? And you don’t know what 
you’ve done! O, John Nottleby, you'll kill 
me! You are breaking my heart by inches !” 

“For mercy’s sake, Susan, tell me what has 
happened now. What have I done?” 

“What? O, wretch! wretch! Where have 
you been this last hour ?” 

“ At Mr. Brown’s.” 


“Q, and you don’t blush to tell it. Misery! 


Misery !” 

“Why, Susan Nottleby, what has possessed 
you? I’ve been doing some business with Mr. 
Brown.” 

“Can you loek me in the face and tell me 
that 2” 

“Why, it’s so. I’ve engaged to paint his 
house.” 

“You have! You engaged to paint Mr. 
Brown’s house?” 

“T have.” 

“ And you'll be near your dear Mabel now! 


“0, you’re jealous, are you? You think I 
am in love now, with Mabel Brown ?” 


“I know it, sir! Iknowit! O! 0! 0!” 

“ There—I’d be a fool and done with it. Here 
have I been married to you five years, and you 
have never seen one thing in me out of the way. 
Yet you will be jealous at every little thing, and 
make misery for us both. Why will you doso?” 

“Why will I? And isn’t your spending an 
hour with Mabel Brown at this time of night 
something to be jealous of, I’d like to know ?” 

“But I haven’t been with Mabel. It’s her 
father that I have been talking with. And I’ve 
been engaging work, to earn money to feed and 
clothe you with.” 

“O, that’s right. Twist away. You feed and 
clothe me? I’d like to know what Jdo? O, 
I knew you'd stop with her when you went 
away! Iknewit. I saw the love in your eye!” 

Argument was useless now. John swore that 
he cared nothing for Mabel Brown, while Susan 
declared that he did. 

“ Very well,” said the poor man, after he had 
been told for the twentieth time that he loved 
Mabel better than he did his own wife, “very 
well, Susan, let it goso. If there is a man in the 
world who could stand and hear such stuff from 
your lips as I have heard to-night, and then love 
you after it, I should like to see him.” 
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At this Mrs. Nottleby burst into a furious flood 
of tears, and her husband went off to bed. 

It was several days before this storm passed 
over, and even after John had commenced to 
paint Mr. Brown’s house, his wife would often 
pass and repass the premises to see if her hus- 
band was steady at his work. Once she saw 
Mabel out holding his brush for him while he 
mixed some paint, and on that evening the do- 
mestic wind changed, and a squall passed over. 

It was some weeks after this that the cap-sheaf 
was put upon Mrs. Nottleby’s jealousy. One 
noon her husband threw off his working clothes 
and put on a nicer suit. She asked him where 
he was going, and he replied that he had some 
business to attend to. He went away, and she, 
with her jealousy beginning to move within her, 
commenced to wonder where he had gone. Of 
course all her conjectures took the darkest sides 
and shades of human probabilities, and ere long 
she had made up her mind that “there was 
something in the wind.” 

About five o’clock, Mrs. Mason, a female 
friend, called in on a short visit. Various mat- 
ters were talked over, and at length the visitor 
said: “By the way, Mrs. Nottleby, who was 
that woman I saw your husband with this after- 
noon ?” 

Susan’s eyes snapped in a moment, and her 
soul was in arms. 

“ Woman?” she uttered. 

“Yes. I saw him coming up from the depot 
with a female leaning on his arm.” 

“Do you mean that, Mrs. Mason? Did you 
see my husband with a woman on his arm this 
afternoon ?” 

‘I did—not over an hour since.” 

“O, the wretch! the wretch !” 

“ But it may have been a friend, Susan ; or 
some—” 

“ Yes—it was a friend! Ah! Mrs. Mason, you 
don’t know how I suffer! You don’t—” 

‘Is it possible, my dear Mrs. Nottleby, that 
your husband is unfaithful ?” 

“ Does not this look like it?” 

“But I never would have believed that of 
John Nottleby,” the visitor said, zealously. 
“ This female may have been—” 

“Ah, Mrs. Mason, you don’t know anything 
about that man, now. If he had been going on 
any honorable business he would have told me.” 

“ But perhaps he did not think of it.” 

“Yes, he did! 0, the wretch! He came 
home and dressed up, and when I asked him 
where he was going, he would not tell me. O, 
I cannot live so!” 

Mrs. Mason made her escape as soon a8 pos- 
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sible, but there was a smile upon her face as she 
stood in the hall, andere she left, she said,quictly: 
* “TJ fear, Susan, that you will make your hus- 
band unfaithful, if he is not so now. Were I to 
accuse my husband of impropriety without 
knowing of what I spoke, or were I to betray a 
jealousy of his movements, I am sure I should 
drive all his love away, and then it would be no 
wonder if he should seek for that comfort in the 
companionship of others which he could not find 
at home.” 

“But your husband aint my husband Mrs. 
Mason.” 

This was said rather severely, and, without 
answering, the visitor left. 

- From that time until her husband returned, 
Mrs. Nottleby suffered much, but she formed a 
new resolution for this time. She was resolved 
that she would now catch her husband in the 
very midst of his faithlessness. So she made up 
her mind that she would not say anything of 
what she had heard until she could find out some 
clue to his villany—some direct proof of his 
wickedness. It was hard for her to bridle her 
tongue, but she did it. 

At the usual supper hour John came. He was 
all smiles and joy. Mrs, N. came near giving 
way to her passion. O, the villain! See the 
smiles on his face, and the joy in his false, black 
heart. Even in his own house, and before his 
own wife, he hesitates not to show the ecstacy he 
feels in his guilty love! 

After supper Mr. Nottleby arose and put on 
his hat. It was almost sundown, and what could 
be his business out again ? 

“T shall be back soon, my love,” he said, 
smiling with real kindness and joy. 

“O, you will—eh?” the wife uttered, in a 
tone than which none could be more contemptuous. 

“T shall, most assuredly,” he replied, moving 
to her side, and attempting to kiss her. 

But she pushed him off with indignation. 

“ Put not your polluted lips to mine, sir !” 

“ Susan ?” 

“ Away! touch me not!” 

Mr. Nottleby gazed a moment into his wife’s 
face, and then, without another word, he turned 
from the apartment. As soon as he had gone, 
the wife hurried away to her dressing-room, and 
threw on her bonnet and shawl as quickly as pos- 
sible, and in a few moments more she was in the 
street. She looked down towards the centre of 
the village, and she saw her husband making his 
way down with quick steps, and, with steps of 
her own, full as quick, she followed him. At 
length she saw him enter the hotel, and then she 
walked more slowly. 


The sun was just sinking when she reached 
the broad hall into which she had seen her hus- * 
band enter, and, having assured herself that she 
was not seen by him, she made her way on to 
the kitchen, where were one or two females with 
whom she was acquainted. She found the land- 
lady herself there, and, as soon as she could 
command herself and get breath, she called her 
one side. 

“Mrs. Varnum—excuse me—but my husband 
is in this house.” . 

“ He is,” replied the landlady. 

“ And—and—there’s a female with him!” 

“ He brought a lady with him this afternoon.” 

“ He did!—Yes—I know it. Where is that 
woman’s room ?” 

“Do you wish to see her?” 

“I wish to see my husband, madam.” 

For a single moment a flush of anger appeared 
on Mrs, Varnum’s face, but she soon drove it 
away, and a faint, pitying smile took its place. 

“ You will find the lady’s room at number fif- 
teen, just at the head of the stairs,” she said, and 
then returned to her work. 

Mrs. Nottleby started off in quest of the vile 
partner. Number fifteen was very easily found, 
and, as she stepped near the door, she heard 
voices. She listened, and one of them was a fe- 
male voice, the other, her husband’s! Her fire 
was up now, and, having given her teeth one 
good gritting, and her hands a good clenching, 
she threw open the door and stalked into the 
room. Mercy!—whata sight! There, upon a 
broad sofa, sat her own husband, and by his side 
—-close to him—sat a woman ! 

There was not light enough in the apartment 
to enable Mrs. Nottleby to distinguish counten- 
ances plainly, but she knew that the woman was 
handsome. 

“ And so you have business, Mr. Nottleby !” 
the mad wife hissed out, with doubly-refined and 
extra-concentrated venom. “ This is your busi- 
ness, is it ?” 

“ Susan !”’ uttered Mr. Nottleby, at first seem- 
ing to doubt whether or no his wife could be in 
earnest. 

“Don’t call me Susan, you poor, mean, 
dirty, sneaking, despicable, rascally, contemptible 
wretch, you! Now you'll plead innocence 
again, wont you? You'll be like a babe, I 
s’pose. O, yes! "Tis n’t likely butter would 
melt in your mouth! O you nasty, low, mis- 
erable, creeping, rotten-hearted villain !”” 

Both the gentleman and his companion 
seemed thunder-struck, but the Xantippe gave 
them little opportunity to think, for as soon as 
she could gain breath she turned to the woman. 
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“ And you,” she uttered, while her teeth grit- 
ted like two rocks, “you are in fine business, 
arn’t you? I'd like to know what you think of 
yourself, you low, sunken, degraded creature ¢ 
How will you ever dare to show your face by 
daylight again? But you haint got no shame, 
you poor, miserable, degraded, dirty thing !’”’ 

“ Susan !’”’ spoke the woman, in a tone of pain 
and surprise, “‘ Susan, is this you ?” 

Mrs. Nottleby started back aghast, and a 
deadly pallor overspread her face. Then she bent 
forward and gazed eagerly into the face of her 
who had spoken. A few moments she stood thus, 
and then, with a low, deep groan of shame, she 
tottered forward and sank down upon her knees, 
with her face hidden in the woman’s lap. 

“O, Susan! Susan !” 

“ Forgive me! Forgive me! O, my mother, 
I did not know ’twas you !” 

“But you knew ’twas your husband, my child. 
You knew him.” 

“O—I did not—I—I—O, forgive me !” 

“And have you no faith in your husband's 
honor *—no confidence in his love ?”’ 

But Susan began to cry, and her mother 
clasped her to her bosom and kissed her, and for 
the present the matter was passed over. 

Susan had not seen her mother before for four 
long years. The very next year after she was 
married her parents moved away South, and she 
had not seen them since. ’ 

Ere long the door was opened again, and when 
Susan looked up, she saw a tall, stout, manly 
form, and when she heard his voice, she knew 
*twas her father. She arose and uttered a low 
cry of joy, and was, on the next moment, clasped 
to his bosom. 

Shortly after this, the party started for John’s 
dwelling. Itwas some time before Susan could 
be herself, but even then she could not be wholly 
happy; and through the whole long evening she 
suffered much. 

“ Ah, John, you couldn’t keep the secret after 
all, eh?” said Mr. Perkins, towards the latter 
part of the evening. 

“ What secret, father ?” asked Susan, without 
reflection. 

“Why, when I sent the telegraphic despatch 
to John, this forenoon, I just hinted to him not 
to let you know it, but to meet us at the depot. 
He met us there, and as I had imperative busi- 
ness at the upper mills, I told him to take your 
mother to the hotel, and let her stop there until 
I came, and then we’d take you by surprise. Bat 
he couldn’t hold it, it seems.” 

“ Ah,” interposed the mother, as she saw her 
daughter's face mantling with shame, “Susy 
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found us out. She mistrusted there was some- 
thing in the wind.” 

Poor Susan! she saw now how she had 
wronged her husband ; and she saw, too, why he 
had been so happy when he came home to sup- 
per. She resolved in her heart, if she could ever 
get over this, she would never be jealous again. 

It was a week after that, and Susan and her 
mother sat alone together in the snug little sit- 
ting-room of the former. Her beloved visitors 
were to return on the next day. 

“And now, my child,” said the mother, in 
continuation of a subject already broached, 
“what have you ever seen in John to give you 
cause for jealousy ?” 

“ Why—” 

“ Ah, Susan—none of that. Speak promptly. 
If, by one single act of his life he has given you 
just cause to distrust his faith, you have not for- 
gotten it. Now has he ever done so ?” 

“ No, mother—he has not.” 

“ And yet you see how you would have ruined 
him.” 

“ But he had been cold, mother; and he al- 
most treated me with neglect, at times.” 

“ And why should he not? Why, Susan, if I 
should—or rather if I had, at your age, spoken’ 
but once to my husband as you admit you had 
spoken to John before he ever showed any neg- 
lect, he would have spurned me from him at 
once. O, my child, if you would ruin your 
husband, let him see that your confidence is lost 
in him. If you would drive him from you, let 
him see that you are jealous of him.” 

“T sce it all, mother—I see it, and I will do 
so no more.” 

On the evening of the next day John Nottleby 
and his wife were left alone with their two little 
children, The little ones were put to bed, and 
for some time afterwards the husband and wife 
sat in silence. At last Susan tremulously said : 

“John, we will never be unhappy again.” 
Her voice trembled, and the tears started down 
her cheeks, and with a low sob, she buried her 
face in his bosom. 

The husband knew what she meant, but he 
could only wind his arms about her, and draw 
her more closely to him. He knew how truly she 
loved him, and how kind her heart was by nature, 
and he believed she had received a lesson that 
would effectually cure her of the one only fault 
of her domestic life. 

And the husband’s hopes were blessed, for 
Susan courted the green-eyed monster no more. 
She had fully realized how dangerous such @ 
domestic indweller was, and from that time she 
gave not again her heart to the demon. 
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BY WILLIE B., PABOR. 


Ay! blot it out of memory’s book, 
And tear it from thy heart ; 

And when at night you on it look, 
Remember not the part 

It acted in the happy eld, 
Recalling one afar, 

Who o’er thy soul the love-place held 
As life's uprising star. 


That eastern chamber, where its ray 
Fell softly on the floor! 

O, close its casement when the day 
Goes darkling down the shore : 

For those pure beams might speak of one 
Who shrined thee in his heart ; 

Whose woof of love thy own hand spun— 
Only to tear apart. 


The years shall come, the years shall go, 
What might have been, is not; 

But yet that twinkling star shall glow 
When I shall be forgot. 

You'll link it with some other love, 
But none so true as mine: 

While earth below or heaven above 
Hath none so false as thine. 


— 


THE PICNIC, 


BY FRANCIS W. SANFORD. 


“ Picxic.—The splendid new t Step-and- 


fetch-it will leave the end of Short Wharf, at 
half past five o’clock precisely, on Thursday 
morning, June 23d, for a picnic excursion down 
the harbor, to such place as the ladies and fen 
tlemen composing the party may elect. The 
above yacht is a fast sailer, having a beautiful 
cabin, and splendid accommodations for passen- 
gers, copper fastened throughout, and the great- 
est care will be taken that there shall be nothing 
to offend the ladies, fitted up in the best possible 
manner and warranted perfectly safe, or the 
money will be refunded. Tickets for the ex- 
cursion, fifty cents. Gentlemen will bring their 
own refreshments. 
J. Grummet, Commander.” 


Such was the purport and intent of a yellow- 
ish, oblong placard, which greeted the eyes of 
Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins, as he leisurely wended 
his way homeward from “ the office,” as he was 
wont—at his boarding-house—to designate the 
little ten by twelve shop, where he daily pursued 
the humble but honest avocation of renovating 
the understandings of such worms of the dust 
as stood in a bad pair of boots and need of his 
services ; for Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins, Iam sorry 
to say, was rather above his business, not phys- 
ically—for he stood but five feet, three and one 
cighth in his highest heeled boots—but mentally. 
His mind soared above even upper leather ; and 


he fondly supposed his little equivocations de- 
ceived his fellow-boarders, as to his real profes- 
sion, and they, not caring to crush this harmless 
vanity, allowed him to think so. 

It was certainly wrong in Mr. Tompkins to 
be ashamed of a profession that has produced 
more remarkable men than almost any other— 
such men as Hans Sachs, “the most spiritual 
shoemaker that ever handled awl,” Bloomfield, 
the (some think) poet, Sir Cloudesley Shovel, 
the admiral, and a host of others equally illus- 
trious ; but as that was his only fault, we must 
overlook it. 

Ezekiel gazed long and earnestly at the 
placard, read and re-read it, while his thoughts 
wandered back to the days of his boyhood, 
the days of youth and innocence, when a picnic 
was the height of human enjoyment. How viv- 
idly he recalled the thick pine grove, near his 
father’s house, the scene of innumerable merry- 
makings; the many times he had made himself 
sick with over-eating, and tired with overmuch 
play ; and still more vividly came the remem- 
brance of the return home, weary and sleepy, 
after the day’s frolic, the thrilling exordium from 
his mother upon the subject of the total deprav- 
ity of little boys in general, and her own little 
boy in particular, usually winding up in himself 
being vigorously spanked and put to bed—a pun- 
ishment by no means commensurate with the 
heinousness of the crime committed in climbing 
trees, and getting pitch on his go-to-meeting 
trousers. 

Over all these scenes, and others of later 
years, his mind wandered, until it brought up 
before a huge pot of clam chowder, which he 
had assisted in eating just twelve months pre- 
vious. What a chowder was that! what a deli- 
cate aroma distilled from its steaming surface! 
what a delicious flavor pervaded the whole! 
And then, such clams! how temptingly the de- 
licious and somewhat gritty bivalves appealed to 
his epicurean taste, as with a coy and clam-like 
modesty they concealed themselves between two 
semi-crackers; but, above all, those cclestial 
onions—princes among the tribes of “ garden 
sarse”’—with what loving fondness he dwelt 
upon every circumstance connected with their 
introduction into the pot; and a deep sigh 
escaped him, that it was only a remembrance. 
As those loved and unforgotten onions came 
thronging into his mind, his mouth watered, as, 
twelve months before, his eyes had done, when 
engaged in the pleasant occupation of “ peelin’ 
on ’em.” 

Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins was decided he would 
go to the picnic; and, furthermore, he would 
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take Car’line with him. For him to resolve, was 
to accomplish ; and withdrawing his eyes from 
the placard, he proceeded to take them home. 

With the complacency and conscious dignity 
of a man who has fully and decidedly made up 
his mind upon a subject of vital ‘importance, 
Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins dispatched his supper, 
arrayed himself in his most becoming attire, and 
turned his steps in the direction of Slapup 
Square, in which was situated the residence of 
Mrs. Smithers, the mother of Car’line. 

Miss Caroline Smithers, or Car’line—to adopt 
the pronunciation of her friends and acquaint- 
ances—was the eldest of the four amiable and 
fascinating young ladies who called Mrs. Smith- 
ers by the venerated and endearing title of 
mother. From an early period of her existence, 
she had devoted her young energies, with an en- 
thusiastic and untiring zeal, to the cause of vest 
making, in which laudable pursuit she received 
aid and comfort from her three younger sisters, 
each of whom she had initiated into the arts and 
mysteries of the profession, as soon as they 
stepped out of pantaletts and into long dresses, 
and arrived at the years of indiscretion, or, in 
other words, became full fledged young ladies. 

Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins had made the ac- 
quaintance of Miss Smithers ata dancing party, 
the previous winter, and his little heart had, 
without a struggle, been carried away into cap- 
tivity. Mr. Ezekiel considered Miss Car’line an 
adorable creature; Miss Car’line entertained a 
precisely similar opinion. Mr. Ezekiel thought 
he would like to get married ; Miss Car’line felt 
nothing could be more delightful. Mr. Ezekiel 
considered himself a great catch, with whom 


any young lady would be happy to enter into a 
matrimonial alliance ; but this feeling was not 
reciprocal, for Miss Car’line considered herself 
worthy a far higher destiny. But this she care- 
fully concealed from him; for—as any young 
lady will tell you—good beaux are scarce, and 
it is a highly impolitic measure to discourage 
even a poor one, until a substitute is provided, 
and a poor beau is universally acknowledged to 
be infinitely better than no beau at all. For 
these reasons, Miss Car’line encouraged the ad- 
dresses of Mr. Tompkins, and had fully decided 
to say yes, at the very first solicitation—pro- 
vided she had no opportunity of saying yes to 
any other person, in the interim, 

Miss Smithers, upon the evening in question, 
was busily engaged in “ pressing off” a vest, 
when a succession of raps announced a visitor. 

“Run, M’tildy, look out the entry winder, 
end see who that is a rappin’,” said Car’line to 
her youngest sister but two. 


Matilda vanished, and having ascertained that 
the raps were occasioned by a series of collisions 
between the knuckles of Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins 
and the outside of the front door, returned, with 
considerable celerity. 

“La, Car’line, it’s Mr. Tompkins, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if he was a goin’ to take you 
to see the Rayvils, for he’s fixed up real smart 
and got his best things on.” 

Miss Car’line, upon receipt of this intelli- 
gence, hastily put the vest out of sight, shied a 
bundle of work into the bed-room and closed the 
door, then, with a dexterous movement of her 
foot, concealed some half-finished materials be- 
neath the bureau, and catching up some soiled 
linen, destined for next Monday’s wash, made a 
precipitate retreat up stairs, for the purpose of 
“doing” her hair, and putting on her new 
striped de laine and imitation thread lace collar, 
which the shopman had assured her would “do 
up” as well as the real article, if she didn’t 
starch it too much; for, not expecting callers, 
she had been attired in a somewhat negligent, 
though picturesque costume. Those little 
etceteras, which possess the wonderful proper- 
ties of making a fine lady out of almost any- 
thing, being duly accomplished, she descended to 
the parlor. 

“ How should you like to go to a picnic down 
the harbor?” inquired Ezekiel, after the usual 
stereotyped remarks concerning the weather, 
and the health of the respective members of the 
party ; “‘’cause me and some other gentlemen 
are a goin’ to get one up next Thursday, and I 
should like to have you go.” 

“OQ my, how nice!” chorussed the three 
younger Misses Smithers. 

“I should like it very much,” returned Caro- 
line, with an air which was intended to convey 
the impression that she didn’t like it at all; 
“that is,” she continued, after a pause, “if 
there is a good many ladies a goin’, and the 
party is select and genteel.” 

“0, as to that,” replied the aristocratic Tomp- 
kins, improvising the pleasant little fiction for 
the double purpose of quieting any scruples she 
might entertain, and raising himself in her es- 
timation at the same time; “as to that, we are 
some of the first young fellers in town that has 
the gettin’ of it up, and it isn’t likely we should 
carry any ladies but those of the highest respec. 
tability; indeed, young Peppergrass, the rich 
banker’s son, told me in confidence, last night, 
that he should bring a couple of young ladies 
belonging to one of the first families up town. 
By the way, M’tildy,” he continued, turning to 
that young lady, “I saw your feller, asI came 
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along down, and he’ll be here, bime-by, to invite 
you to go too.” 

Matilda emitted a giggle of delight, and forth- 
with proceeded up stairs for the purpose of mak- 
ing such additions and alterations in her toilet, 
as would make the conquest of the aforesaid 
“ feller”? a matter of certainty; leaving her two 
younger sisters looking very unhappy, and evi- 
dently revolving in their minds the important 
question, how long they should remain unap- 
propriated, and, consequently, deprived of the 
pleasure of picnic excursions, and other enjoy- 
ments incidental and appertaining to, and gen- 
erally connected with, a “ feller.” 

Ezekiel, with the penetration and tact of a 
veteran diplomatist, instantly divined the nature 
of their thoughts, and the excellent opportunity 
of playing the grand seignor, at a very moderate 
cost, and he at once proceeded to make a display 
of his liberality. 

“ Well, girls,” he went on to say, with the air 
of an emperor bestowing a dukedom, “if you 
shouldn’t happen to get an invite, between now 
and next Thursday morning, you might as well 
make up your minds to, go along with us. 
There’s no use doing the thing half way.” 

The girls expressed their ecstacy and a grate- 
ful sense of the favor conferred, by simultane- 
ously ejaculating, “O my!” “aint it real 
nice!” and divers other notes of admiration, 
which, together with an interesting pantomimic 
display, usually denotes the supreme felicity of 
young ladies. 

The various preliminary matters being ar- 
ranged, and the oft repeated injunction to be all 
ready and have the last string tied by five 


o’clock, Thursday morning, being as often an- 
swered by the assurance that they would be all 
ready and waiting by half past four, Mr. Eze- 
kiel Tompkins took his hat, and his departure, 
leaving the Smithers family something mofe 
than favorably impressed with his very gentle- 


manly behaviour and unbounded generosity, 


Thursday morning at length arrived, and Mr. 
Ezekiel Tompkins arose to a day of pleasure and 
adventure. The morning was delightful. Eze- 
kiel “knew it would be just such a day.” If it 
had rained pitchforks, he would have said pre- 
cisely the same thing; but as to that, so would 
you or I, under the same circumstances, with 
perhaps the addition—to render the remark more 
emphatic—“ just my luck; never undertook to 
go anywhere in my life, but what something 
happened.” This last, being so obviously a 
fact, the remark would seem superfluous, but 
that the meaning of the sentence is the direct op- 
posite of what the words imply ; the impression 
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intended to be conveyed being that something 
occurred to prevent, which changes an indisput- 
able fact into a palpable falsehood; but so effi- 
cacious has this little fiction been found, in 
soothing and alleviating disappointed feelings, 
that it is admitted unquestioned into the society 
of sentences of respectability and veracity. 
Having satisfied himself in regard to the 
weather, he proceeded to array his little figure 
in such a style of gorgeous splendor, that Solo- 
mon, in all his glory, could not have beheld him 
without experiencing a feeling of admiration, if 
not envy. A deep blue dress coat, very full in 
the skirts, and enriched with a dazzling display 
of double gilt buttons, a pair of spotless white 
duck pants, a lavish display of shirt collar, 
loosely surrounded with a bright red cravat, 
confined by an immense brooch, made up of 
some material very like the object-glass of a 
moderate sized telescope, Laocoon like, envel- 
oped in the folds of impossible serpents with a 
head upon both ends, a pair of patent leather 
boots, much too small, and a diminutive hat, 
destined apparently for the exclusive protection, 
of his left ear, these, together with a magnifi- 
cently illuminated vest, made up the external 
embellishments of the fascinating Tompkins ; 
and it was with a complacent and self-satisfied 
smile that he regarded his counterfeit present- 
ment inthe mirror. But what of that? didn’t 
you and I experience a precisely similar sensa- 
tion when we tried on that new coat, for the 
first time, t’other Sunday morning? There is 
no use in denying it, for tis so; and our friend 
Tompkins felt not one whit more complacent 


than the very best of my readers would have 


done, under similar circumstances, and with an 
equally well fitting and becoming suit of 
clothes. 

These little arrangements having been com- 
pleted, Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins, throwing care to 
the winds and a light breakfast into his stomach, 
proceeded with a rapid step toward Slapup 
Square, and reached the residence of his be- 
loved precisely as the clogk was striking five 
from the tower of the neighboring church of St. 
Nicholas. 

Thesquare was silent and deserted at that 
early hour, in consequence of which the voice 
of Miss M’tildy could be heard, with very pleas- 
ing effect, for a considerable distance, as that 
young lady, with the greater part of her mortal 
coil protruding from one of the upper windows, 
poured forth her soul in the exquisitely plaintive 
air of “ Wait for the wagon,” which instantly 
ceased upon Ezekiel’s commencing a vigorous 
assault upon the front door with his knuckles, 
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and removing her head from the window, she 
placed it before him. 

“ All ready, eh? Well, I’m glad of that, for 
we haven’t but twenty minutes to get to the 

boat,” he remarked, as the punctual M’tildy 

made her appearance, with a little red shawl 
about her shoulders, and a straw bonnet tied 
very tightly beneath her chin, giving her the ap- 
pearance of having recently escaped decapita- 
tion, by the bungling manner in which the exe- 
cutioner performed his office, cutting her head 
only half off. “But where are the rest?” he 
continued, noticing the non-appearance of the 
others. 

“ We'll be down in a minnit,” screamed Car’- 
line from the top of the stairs; and a confused 
murmur of voices and scuffling of feet running 
hastily hither and thither, smote ominously upon 
the ear of Mr. Ezekiel. 

“Sarah Jane, why don’t you come and hook 
up my dress?” exclaimed Car’line, in a not 
very gentle tone of voice. “What have you 
done with them brown gaiter boots of mine ?”’ 

. angrily inquired a voice that clearly belonged to 
Sarah Jane, who was evidently more intent 
upon getting ready herself, than assisting her 
sister. “Felicia Ann, do get out from under my 
feet ; how do you suppose I’m ever going to get 
ready, with you everlastingly standing before the 

These, and kindred sounds, occupied a full 
half hour, while Mr. Ezekiel, frantic with impa- 
tience, alternately fretted and fumed, in concert 
with M’tildy, in the parlor; or rushed furiously 
into the street, to look at the clock, then rushed 
back with the announcement that ft was almost 
noon—a species of exercise which he found so 
pleasant and exhilarating, that he continued it, 
at intervals of about one minute and three 

- eighths, until the whole party, looking very cross 
and snappish, emerged from the door, and an- 
nounced themselves ready for the expedition. 

“There!” exclaimed Ezekiel, “I knew it 

~ would be just so; twenty minutes to seven! the 
boat, I suppose, has been gone this ten minutes.” 
And the five pleasure seekers, burning with vex- 
ation toward each other, and faint from want of 
‘breakfast, and loss of the accustomed morning 
nap, proceeded, at a pace little short of a run, 
toaccomplish the mile and a half that lay be- 
tween them and “the haven where they would 
be.” Up one street and down another they hur- 
Tied, until, exhatisted and out of breath, they 
-atrived at Short Wharf. Their worst anticipa- 
‘tions appeared to be realized ; the wharf, instead 
of presenting the scene of bustling activity, 
which usually attends the departure of a picnic 


party, was occupied only by a few dock loafers 
and laborers, smoking their morning pipes, and 
endeavoring to incite & deadly feud between two 
reluctant and depressed looking roosters, to the 
intense gratification of a couple of dirty, half 
naked urchins, who were making the place re- 
sound with their yells of delight. 

“ There, now, if it aint too bad!’ simultane- 
ously exclaimed Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins, Miss 
Car’line, Miss M’tildy, Miss Sarah Jane, and 
Miss Felicia Ann Smithers, as the certainty of 
disappointment forced itself upon their minds ; 
but still continuing to hasten toward the end of 
the wharf, as people always do, in such cases, as 
if there were some great consolation to be derived 
from an attentive and careful examination of the 
spot where the boat Aas been. But their surprise 
was only equalled by their pleasure, upon arriv- 
ing at the stairs, to find the boat quietly laying 
in its accustomed place, and Commander Grum- 
met, with his great, good natured face, brilliant 
with soap and water, and very much resembling 
the bright sunny side of a pumpkin, busily en- 
gaged “sloshing ” water over the deck. 

“What!” exclaimed Ezekiel, with the great- 
est anxiety and earnestness, “the picnic isn’t 
postponed, is it ?” 

*O, no,” returned the commander, depositing 
his bucket in the rack, and leisurely surveying 
the group ; “it isn’t pos’poned, but it’s airly yet. 
When we advertise to startat half-past five, we 
never expects to get away afore nine ; people as 
is fond of picnics amost always delights in being 
late, like yourselves, for though you’re the first 
party aboard, you’re summat more’n half an hour 
behind.” 

Our friends could not but acknowledge the 
truth of these remarks, and seating themselves 
upon the newly mopped and very damp seats, 
to recover their breath and their temper, entered 
{nto a spirited argument upon the subject of 
each other’s delinquencies ; Car’line criminating 
Sarah Jane, and Sarah Jane retorting, by laying 
a serious charge to the account of Felicia Ann ; 
which that young lady indignantly repudiated, 
M’tildy being the only one with whom no fault 
could be found; but all seemed to be of the 
opinion that Ezekiel was the person most to 
blame, in not ascertaining the exact time of de- 
parture; it not seeming to occur to them, that 
they would have been just as much behind time 
if he had told them twelve instead of five. 

The party now began to arrive by instalments. 
First came an amphibious-looking young gen- 
tleman, in white dack trousers and blue flannel 
shirt, bountifally supplied with collar, profusely 
ornamented. with white stripes ; who immediately 
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began swaggering about the deck with what he 
supposed to be a very nautical air, and keeping 
up a running fire of temarks, addressed to the 
company in general, and plentifully interlarded 
with sea terms painfully out of place, which 
elicited from the commander, with whom I was 
making strenuous efforts to appear on terms of 
intimacy—a smile of pitying contempt. 

The next arrival was a fat little man, enclosed 
in a brown linen case, with his stout wife on one 
arm, and a corpulent basket, containing the 
creature comforts and materials of happiness for 
the day, on the other—who, seating himself in a 
comfortable position at the stern of the boat, 
went diligently to work making execrable puns 
and worse jokes ; and laughing so immoderately 
at the same, that his wife was compelled to ad- 
minister a series of vigorous thumps between 
the shoulder’, as often as he became black in 
the face; a circumstance which occurred on an 
average, as often as once every half hour, through- 
out the day. 

Then came a little Frenchman, who, on being 
informed that the boat would not start for a 
couple of hours, immediately became insane, 
raving and gesticulating in the most alarming 
manner; giving vent to his indignation, in 
numerous remarks derogatory to the reputation 
of the commander, whose unjustifiable conduct 
he characterized as infamouze and scandalouze. 

The arrivals now became numerous, and the 

confusion proportionately great, until the whole 
party, including the band, was safely embarked, 
and preparations commenced for getting under 
weigh. Red-faced men in flannel shirts, and 
trousers turned up at the bottoms, ran up 
‘and down the wharf, casting off, and making 
fast, lines. Commander Grummet issued unin- 
telligible orders in a voice like a thirty-two 
pounder suffering from influenza. The nautical 
young gentleman, strongly impressed with the 
idea that a great deal was required and expect- 
ed from him, ran violently from stem to stern, 
and from stern to stem, until catching his foot 
in the bight of the jib halyards, he precipitated 
himself head first over the bow and into the wa- 
ter; from which he was with some little difficulty 
fished out, amid the jeers and taunts of the red- 
faced gentlemen upon the wharf, who intimated 
that he had no cause to look so frightened, for 
“any one could see with half an eye, he was never 
born to be drowned. 

After a good deal of bustle, and an unlimited 
amount of swearing, the boat was got fairly into 
the stream, and the last line cast off by one of 
the before-mentioned red-faced gentlemen, who 

offered to bet a somewhat larger amount than, 


judging from his appearance, one would be led 
to suppose him able to command—that not one 
of the party would ever set their feet upon dry 
land again. 

The wind was fair, and the boat danced mer- 
rily along, while the “band,” consisting of a 
feeble fiddle, a clarinet that could be heard with 
distinctness half-a-dozen miles, and a guitar 
that couldn’t be heard at all, discoursed spirit- 
stirring strains, to the sound of which the young- 
er portion of the company disported themselves 
upon the light fantastic toe; and all was happi- 
ness and jollity. 

After a protracted and stormy debate as to 
the spot where the picnic should be held, and 
which seemed destined never to be decided, 
Commander Grummet interposed, remarking : 
“Asno oneseemed to know what they were 
talking about, he should just take and go where 
he thought fit, so they might as well make them- 
selves contented.” This proceeding restored 
harmony, and in due time the yacht was brought 
to an anchor, and with the usual accompaniment 
of screaming and giggling, the ladies were trans- 
ferred, by means of a little flat-bottomed, brown 
paper looking boat, from the yacht to the beach, 
and at once proceeded to a very pretty grove, 
upon a rising-ground, at a short distance from 
the landing. 

The place was evidently created for the ex- 
press purpose of accommodating picnic parties, 
as several of the ladies remarked; and the com- 
pany paired off in couples, to enjoy themselves 
as their fancy dictated, the younger portion in- 
dulging in walks and cheap sentiment, while 
the elders busied themselves in the preparation 
of dinner. A bountiful supply of provisions had 
been brought, and under the able superinten- 
dence of Commander Grummet, the spot select- 
ed for the refectory soon began to assume an 
inviting appearance. There were cold roast 
fowls, and cold boiled tongue, in abundance ; 
diminutive tarts, with a very thick crust, and 
very thin filling of cranberry—mammoth sand- 
wiches and noble pies—custards, with the signs 
of the zodiac described upon their, surface, in 
strings of dough—emaciated seed-cakes, and 
collapsed doughnuts, in reckless profusion, and 
a host of other “goodies,” the very sight of ¢ 
which would have created an appetite in the 
stomach of a mummy. 

The day was delightful. The sea murmured 
musically at their feet; sweet-toned birds twitter- 
ed joyously from the overhanging boughs; many- 
legged bugs destroyed their powers of locomo- 
tion by crawling over the butter; the gentle 
breeze with grateful coolness fanned their brows ; 
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a prize toad of mammoth proportions hopped 
into the milk, and Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins was 
in his element, although the toad wasn’t. The 
toad, however, was speedily removed, and the 
party, who were disposed to make the best of 
everything, said it didn’t make much difference, 
for it was only a prejudice people in this coun- 
try entertained against toads ; for their part they 
didn’t think there was anything so dreadful 
about them, and it was well-known the French, 
as wellas other nations, esteemed them’ as a 
great delicacy. It is true some one volunteered 
the remark, that the animals devoured by French- 
men were frogs, not toads, and in proof of the 
statement appealed to the little Frenchman, then 
present—who merely shrugged his shoulders 
somewhat higher than his head, and became 
partially insane. But the speaker was instantly 
frowned down, and the milk drank; for what pos- 
sible use can there be in making remarks cal- 
culated to disgust people, when they have made 
up their minds to make the best of everything ? 

But why occupy the reader’s time in a descrip- 
tion of a picnic? Are not all picnics alike? 
And who, let me ask, has not attended one or 
more of them? Let me draw upa programme, 
which will apply equally to all picnics, past or to 
come—calculated for the latitude of Boston, but 
will answer for the adjoining States. Morning, 
magnificent; rather early, or late, as the case 
may be—for the boat; splendid run down the 
harbor; particularly pleased with the young 
lady with black eyes and curls ; dinner from so- 
so to doubtful ; prepare to return; wind comes 
round ahead. Looks like rain—does rain—rains 
hard; company in a state of damp misery ; 
clarinet drunk and disorderly; are surprised to 
find that the young lady with black eyes and 
curls is not always so amiable as she was in the 
morning ; the wind having increased to a gale, 
causing the boat to wabble about in an alarming 
manner, you wonder what can induce the nauti- 
cal young gentleman to lay prostrate upon the 
wet deck, with his head hanging over the rail ; 
but calling to mind his remarks of the morning, 
concerning,the number of times he had crossed 
the ocean, you come to the conclusion, that his 
great experience has taught him to find a pecu- 
liar pleasure in looking attentively towards the 
bottom ; wet and dispirited, arrive at the wharf 
about seventeen minutes past eleven ; walk home 
in a soaking rain, and suddenly remember that 
you left the latch key in ’tother breeches pocket ; 
ring the bell an hour and three quarters before 
you can rouse any one; receive a denunciatory 
lecture from your mother the next morning at 
breakfast, upon the subject of your late hours 
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and dissipation ; endeavor to clear yourself by 
stating the whole particulars; your remarks 
evidently disbelieved; severe cold, and head 
feeling as big as a bucket, for a fortnight. 

For the truth of this description I appeal to 


‘any experienced person—it being an established 


meteorological fact that a picnic is sure to bring 
rain, and, of course, a head wind. So much be- 
ing established, the other evils follow, as a mat- 
ter of course. 

Precisely this occurred on the present occasion ; 
and it was somewhere about three o’clock in the 
morning when Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins, having 
seen his ladies home, weary and wet, dragged 
his steps homeward, and knocked feebly at the 
door of his residence, from which he had depart- 
ed with such high hopes in the morning. 

But the wet clothes dried, and the weary limbs 
became rested, and Mr. Ezekiel Tompkins and 
Miss Car’line Smithers became fonder than ever 
of each other; and the same night upon which 
M’tildy made her “friend”—a happy man— 
Ezekiel and Car’line were both made happy. 

For the benefit of my young lady readers, I 
may state that Miss Sarah Jane and Felicia 
Ann Smithers have had the wish of their 
hearts fulfilled; each of them being supplied 
with an unexceptionable “feller,” and I am in 
daily expectation of receiving a large-sized glazed 
card, with the name of Mr. Somebody or other, 
Esq., handsomely engraved thereon, and fasten- 
ed with a piece of very narrow blue ribbon, to 
another glazed card of smaller size, bearing the 
name of Miss Smithers; both enclosed in a white 
envelop with silver gilt borders; and the whole, 
together with a large piece of wedding cake, 
protected from injury by a white cardboard box, 
secured with more blue ribbon, and ornamented 
with more silver gilt stripes, and directed in a 
very diminutive hand, to your humble servant ; 
the cards, to placein the basket on my table, and 
the cake, to place beneath my pillow, that I may 
have pleasant dreams about—about—well, I 
don’t know as there is any necessity for bringing 
her so prominently before the public ; so I’ll not 
mention her name; but she is a very nice little 
girl, I can assure you, and I think a sight of her. 


M. Montonnet was awoke at an early hour 
a furious ringing at his front door-bell, and in a 
few moments his old and staunch friend, M. Cris- 
pan rushed into the room. ‘“ My dear Monton- 
net, I saw it all—and I have arranged it all.” 
“ What have seen, and what have you ar- 
ranged?” ‘I saw an impertinent fellow look at 
you in an insolent manner last night at the thea- 
tre; and I have been to him, and settled time, 


place, and pistols. Come, get up, my dear Mon- 
tonnet, you have not a moment to spare!” 
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+ I think of thee in the night, 

When all beside is still, 

And the moon comes out, with her pale sad light, 
To sit on the lonely hill, 

Where the stars are all like dreams, 
And the breezes all like sighs, 

And there comes « voice from far-off streams, 
Like thy spirit’s low replies. 


I think of thee by day, 
Mid the cold and busy crowd, 
When the laughter of the young and gay 
Is far too glad and loud; 
I hear thy low sweet tone, 
And thy sweet smile I see, 
My heart—my heart were all alone, 


SKETCHES FROM THE BACKWOODS, 


BY MRS. MARY MAYNARD. 


L—rHE WEDDING. 

THERE was a gay party collected in Farmer 
Lynch’s large parlor, to witness the marriage of 
Jessie Lynch, the acknowledged belle of the set- 
tlement, and Robert Grant, the handsomest 
young man “on the river.” Numerous invita- 
tions had been sent, and as no one ever thought 
of sending excuses or apologies at Rivertown, 
the attendance was correspondingly large. Eve- 
ry instant brought fresh arrivals of blooming 
belles and their attendant beaux, each one at 
tired in their best, and vainly striving to look 
unconscious of the fact, their faces in a glow 
from the united effects of sunshine, exercise, and 
bashfulness, and their handkerchiefs in constant 
requisition to remove the pearly drops that bead- 
ed each brow. 

The ceremony was to take place at two 
o’clock, and at half-past one the company were 
all assembled, with the exception of the bride- 
groom. An hour passed away, and still he 
came not. The minister took out his watch, 
and compared it with the farmer’s clock ; the 
two pretty bridesmaids played with the sashes 
of their pink muslin dresses, and cast anxious 
glances at the fair Jessie. She, poor girl, gradu- 
ally grew paler and paler, until her cheeks ri- 
valled her dress, and her blue eyes, filled with 
tears, were lifted piteously to the face of her 
brother, a splendid specimen of the young back- 
woodsman, who stood beside her chair, and cast 
anxious looks along the road. He was the 
sworn friend of young Grant, and as the min- 
utes passed, and he was still missing, a heavy 
17 
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cloud came over Harry Lynch’s usually 
countenance, betokening the trouble within. 
The conversation, at first loud and noisy, 
gradually lower and less ; and as the clock 
four, no sound broke the silence, save a sob 
the now weeping bride. With a start, 
roused himself from the thoughtfal attitad 
to which he had fallen. Taking his sister’s 
in his own, and turning to the assembled 
pany, he announced his intention of goi 
seek his friend, declaring his conviction 
something serious had happened to cause a 
astrange delay. His words were received 
a@ murmur of applause, and he had stoo 
whisper something in his sister’s ear, when’ : 
door was thrown open, and in rushed a boy ab" ee 
Mr. Grant had brought up, and whose 
ment to Robert all were aware of. Sprin 


at, 


from her seat, Jessie caught the little fell 
hand in hers, and almost screamed : 

“ Where is 

Poor little Jake, with terror and 

was almost speechless, but after several cho 
attempts he managed to gasp out, “The 
have got him!” The effect of this speech War © 
electrical ; every tt 
feet—for the settlement was noted for the >". 
ber, size, and daring boldness of these deni#eti” #7" 
of the woods; and not a few present bore 8 + 
marks of serious battles with the monsiMli) 
With something between a sob and 
Harry caught hold of the boy, and succeeded if “ ‘¥ F 
getting him to give some more definite expliilae¥t™ 
tion of the mystery. 
Robert had left his father’s house at eldVelt 
o’clock to go'to the river in search of sole 
white lilies for Jessie. Two hours passed, Sid" 
his parents became alarmed at his long abse@éee’” 
The old gentleman, unable to bear it any idig- “Bi 
er, took his stick and set off in search, follo = 
the straight path to the river. What was «9 
horror, on crossing a fence that went thro $4, 
the track, to see the place where a bear had | 
lying in the sun, the 
his son’s hat, crushed and torn, and some pi I 
of his dat still wet with blood! He followed 
the trail, made in the grass, until it disap; 
in the dense forest, and then returned to ‘ 
municate the sad tidings to his almost wie 
wife 


large family, who had all died in y s 
the comfort and stay of the old ee : 
them almost idolized. They had looked f z 
with delight to his marriage with Jessie L, 
who was as good as she was beautiful ; and 
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round the house ; and as evening came on, some 
of them assisted in the dairy, and some took 
charge of the household affairs, leaving Mrs. 
Lynch to attend to her daughter and entertain 
the minister, whose horse had gone with the 
others. 

Poor Jessie sat pale and silent, smiling faintly 
when any one came and spoke cheering words to 
her, but evidently stunned with the shock. She 
was a true country girl, and knew nothing of 
fainting fits and hysterical screams; but there 
was a despairing look in her heavy eyes and 
white lips that more than once brought the tears 
into the kind minister’s eyes, as he reminded her 
that there was One who did all things well, and 
to Him alone she could look for consolation in 
this, her hour of trouble. 


7 eo ey grief. It was little Jake who first 
‘ t of letting the wedding party know of 
ead accident, and without losing an instant, 
Robert's best horse, and made all 
Yeligpesd to Mr. Lynch’s, some four miles distant, 
@ thee to bring sorrow and dismay by his tidings. 
+g Harry let go the little fellow’s shoulder—who, 
' ,/eat his story was told, stood sobbing and wring- 
his hands—and in a hoarse, half-choked 
, cried : 
your horses, boys !” and he left the room 
*towmake ready for an instant start in search of 
“nthe dost one. 
+ »-™>» np five minutes a dozen of them left the yard 
- at @ gallop, headed by Harry, whose noble dogs 
 ‘ounded along, half crazy with joy at the pros- 
* elipect ofa hunt. But few of the party were arm- 


sed at starting—the houses on their way being 
laid under contribution for rifles and ammuni- 
tion, so as to make as little delay as possible. 
They had scarcely gone a mile, when Robert’s 
‘sbeantifal horse passed them with a rush, little 
‘Jake being mounted on it like a monkey, and 
“urging it to its greatest speed, eager to bear the 


There was one who never left her side for an 
instant, a fair, delicate girl, with large blue eyes 
and shining brown hair; a poor orphan, whom 
Jessie loved, and whom, if the gossips said 
truly, Harry loved too. Certain it is that, even 
in the hurry of his departure, he had found time 
to tell her to take care of his sister, and she had 


. ® mews to the sorrowful parents. They met the 
¢myoung men at the gate, and with tears and 
® Dleasings thanked them for their promptness in 


obeyed his commands to the letter. Poor Fan- 
ny Carrol’s had been a lonely life ; a dependent 
on the charity of strangers, and forced to repay 


~obastening te the assistance of their lost son, if 
ssistance was not too late. 
© Zhe old man would fain have gone with them, 
bat this Harry would not hear of ; he placed the 
© tattered fragments of blood-stained cloth in his 
ty bosom, and wringing their hands with a farewell 
®egripe, and shouting “Come on, boys!” dashed 
_* along the grassy path at headlong speed, while 
the tears actually rolled down his brown cheeks, 
»end fell in hot drops on the hard hands that 
grasped the reins. 

Poor Harry! his mind was travelling back to 
‘the days when Robert and he had learned to 
| © ewim in the broad river; and one day, when 
© laalf way across, he had given out, how bravely 
® theslender youth had come to his rescue, sup- 
© porting his sinking form, and bearing him safely 
» to the shore, where, when he recovered, he found 
his -preserver lying senseless, the blood gushing 
“from his mouth, from the effects of his own ex- 
*(ettion. From that hour they had been dearer to 
‘@aeh than brothers, and many were the perilous 
adventures, numberless the dangers and escapes, 
_ ‘ey had passed through together since then. 
'We must now leave them to pursue their 
eegomrney, and return to the wedding party, so 
broken up. 
© Wes their homes were widely scattered, and 
, pmen had taken the horses, it was impossible 
Ufo the girls to return, and so they wandered 


their kindness by overworking herself, and tax- 
ing her strength beyond all reason. 

Little wonder was it that she felt grateful to 
the warm-hearted brother and sister, who de- 
spised the littleness of some of the Rivertown 
folks, and treated Fanny like a sister, always 
inviting her to their parties, and seeming per- 
fectly unconscious as to whether she came dress- 
ed in silk or calico—a line of conduct by no 
means imitated by their neighbors, who put a 
great deal of faith in dress. It was to this 
young girl that Jessie first confided the great 
secret of her engagement to Robert Grant, and - 
now in her distress, Fanny’s sweet voice fell like 
balm on her wounded heart. 

We will now go back to Harry and his friends, 
who soon got the dogs on the track, and after 


some desperately rough riding, were obliged to 
leave their horses and follow on foot. The dogs 
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,. found the bear at last. It proved to be a large 
‘2 female with two cubs, and after a severe battle, 
.* e they were all three killed, and then the search 

' was continued for Robert. As nothing could be 
ft ‘ seen to indicate that he had been killed, they 

° S supposed that he had made his escape, and 

‘ 5 crawled off into the woods; but even then he 
TE , might faint and die from loss of blood, and 
ee: Harry groaned aloud as some one made the 

: very reasonable remark. With the pieces of 

, i cloth they got the doge on his track, but the 
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poor animals were torn and bleeding, and it re- 
quired all Harry’s coaxing to get them to follow 
it up. 

The night was coming on, and then the hope 
of finding him in the dense forest would be less. 
Harry wiped his forehead, pulled his cap on 
firmer, and with an encouraging whistle to the 
weary dogs, and a shout to his lagging compan- 
ions, he dashed forward with despairing energy. 
Suddenly the dogs raised a loud mournful howl, 
and hurried forward with increased speed. They 
had evidently come ona plainer track, and .as 
the dismal sound echoed through the forest, 
Harry’s heart sank heavy in his bosom ; for that 
terrible cry told him they were on the scent of 
blood! A chorus of whining yelps, and then a 
prolonged howl, told the young hunters that the 
chase was ended; and when they came to the 
spot, it was to find Harry kneeling over the body 
of his friend, vainly trying to discover the faint- 
est palpitation in his still warm bosom. 

After bandaging his dreadful wounds, and 
making plentiful applications of cold water, but 
without the desired effect, they proceeded to 
construct a rough kind of litter, to convey him 
to Mr. Lynch’s, from whose house they were 
not very far distant. A party returned for the 
horses, with orders from Harry to drive Mr. and 
‘Mrs. Grant over to his father’s ; and after care- 
fully placing the insensible Robert on the leafy 
couch prepared for him, they set off on their slow 
and weary march, taking it in turn to carry their 
apparently dead friend. 

They had passed the forest, and were almost 
in sight of the house, when Harry felt a slight 
movement under his fingers, which were pressed 
on Robert’s wrist. They all moved forward 
with increased energy, and reached the house 
just as the old lady and gentleman stepped out 
of their wagon. There was a dreadful rush, and 
not a few screams, as they carried him into the 
light, and the state of his and Harry’s clothes 
became visible; but the doctor soon had the 
room cleared, and with the young man’s assist- 
ance, proceeded to apply such restoratives as soon 
had the desired effect. 

Half an hour afterwards, his parents and Jes- 
sie were admitted; but as all conversation was 
forbidden, they could only kiss his death-like 
forehead, and offer up inward thanksgiving that 
he was still alive. On hearing that he was in 
no immediate danger, the wedding party gradu- 
ally went home—all but Fanny, for whom per- 
mission had been obtained to remain all night 
with Jessie. It was midnight when the doctor 
went away; and as he insisted on all retiring 
but Harry, who had promised to sit up with the 
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sick man, the old farm-house was soon wrapped 
in silence. 

Ten minutes after the doctor’s old carriage 
had clattered out of the yard, a gentle tap might 
have been heard at the door of Jessie’s little 
chamber, where she, poor girl, was buried in a 
deep sleep, completely worn out with the events 
of the day. It was not an unexpected sound, 
as the immediate opening of the door showed ; 
and when Fanny’s little waist was so suddenly 
encircled by a pair of strong arms, and she, 
usually so timid, evinced no signs of fear, we 
may reasonably conclude that she had been fore- 
warned in some mysterious manner of this un- 
warrantable proceeding ; and even become con- 
vinced of it if we watch her as she lightly steps 
through the entry, and still encircled by the 
mysterious arm, enter the room of the sleeping 
Robert, and take possession of a seat very con- 
veniently placed for her accommodation. 

Of course we are not to decide what were 
Harry’s reasons for securing Fanny’s company 
on this particular night ; it might be that he felt 
lonely and a little frightened at his unusual posi- 
tion; or, it might be, that her reputation as a 
sick nurse induced him to have such efficient 
assistance at hand in case Robert should get 
worse ; or it might be solely out of love for 
Fanny herself, and a desire for a little uninter- 
rupted conversation; certain it is that when, to- 
wards morning, Robert awoke, weak and help- 
less, but in his right mind, he overheard Harry 
making an exceedingly sentimental speech, and 
ending with a question, to which Fanny, after 
sundry half-stifled sobs, whispered a very loving 
“ Yes.” 

There is no doubt but that poor Robert speaks 
the truth when he says, that for an hour after- 
wards they never even looked at him; and he 
was deliberating on the propriety of asking for 
a drink, when the door was gently opened, and 
the flaxen head and the great gray eyes of little 
Jake confronted the astonished lovers, who just 
then made the discovery that it was morning. 
Fanny fied hastily, but not before the comic ex- 
pression of Jake’s face had made her cheeks burn 
crimson ; and Harry bent over his friend with an 
appearance of great attention, and was evidently 
much relieved when he opened his eyes seem- 
ingly for the first time. 

It was many days before Robert could tell 
them how he had jumped over the fence, almost 
on top’of the old bear and her cubs; how she 
had seized him by the arm, tearing the flesh, 
and carrying him off in spite of all his efforts to 
the contrary; how she dragged him to the edge 
of the woods, and laying him down, deliberately 
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set to work to tear him to pieces, which there is 
no doubt she would have done but for the cries 
of her young ones. Leaving him, she went to 
them, and he, taking advantage of her absence, 
crawled off into the forest as fast as his failing 
strength would permit. After going some dis- 
tance, he tied his handkerchief and cravat round 
his arm to staunch the bleeding; but they soon 
came off, and after going as far as he could, he 
laid down, as he thought, to die. For weeks af- 
terwards, he would start up in his sleep, imag- 
ining that he felt the bear’s teeth crunching into 
his flesh ; and the cool autumnal days had come 
before he was well enough to leave the hospitable 
roof of Farmer Lynch. 

It was a beautiful day in October when the 
young folks once more gathered in the large, old- 
fashioned parlor to witness Jessie’s marriage— 
not the only one this time, for when the group 
of girls enter the room, and Robert comes for- 
ward to take the hand of his bride, and lead her 
to the minister, another also claims a little 
trembling hand, and with a word of encourage- 
ment, leads forward a white-robed maiden. 

In ten minutes the ceremony is performed, 
and Harry joyfully embraces his bashful partner, 
who looks as if she would fain hide herself from 
the many admiring eyes that are watching her. 
It is easy to see that young Mrs. Lynch will be 
treated very differently from poor Fanny Car- 
rol by the good folks of Rivertown. Robert, if 
pale and delicate, looks no less happy than his 
fciend, and Jessie only weeps because she is 
leaving her mother and the dear old home. The 
old folks are delighted, and Jake displays his 
exuberant joy in a noisy game of romps with 
Harry’s great dogs, and devours an enormous 
quantity of the wedding cake. 

Robert’s adventure is the subject of many a 
winter’s evening conversation, and he is often 
called on to tell the fearful tale, and display his 
wounded arm, the scars on which he will carry 
with him through life, as evidences of the bear’s 
desperate onslaught, and as a token of his own 
almost miraculous deliverance from the very 
jaws of death. 


II.—THE ROLLING FROLIC. 

I had been in Rivertown only a few days, and 
had scarcely recovered from the effects of my 
journey from the distant city, when an invita- 
tion was sent to my young hostess and her hus- 
band, to attend a party at the house of # neigh- 
bor, three miles distant, who intended having a 
“rolling frolic” in the afternoon, and a dance 
im the evening. 

Now as I had come into the country in the 


character of an invalid, and for the purpose of 
recruiting my strength, and, moreover, as my 
name was not included in the invitation, I steadi- 
ly refused to listen to their persuasions, intend- 
ing to spend a quiet evening with my books. 
This sober resolve was however destroyed by 
the second appearance of the little red-headed 
messenger, who had returned with a request 
from his sisters, that the “strange young gal” 
should accompany Mrs. Black, the following 
evening. To refuse now would have been an 
insult, and I sent word that I would accept the 
invitation, taking care to make Lizzie and her 
husband promise to return with me at ten 
o’clock. 

The day of the party was exceedingly warm, 
and I sincerely pitied young Black when I 
found out what the afterndon’s amusements 
were to be. In clearing the new land, after 
“chopping,” the fallen trees are burnt, or set 
fire to and partly burnt; then the blackened 
logs are rolled together into large piles, and 
finally consumed. It was for this latter pur- 
pose that the invitations were sent te the neigh- 
boring young farmers on the day in question, 
and when I say it was the first week in August, 
and under a broiling sun, the idea of a “ rolling 
frolic” assumes rather a serious form ; setting 
aside the dancing in the evening, which of itself 
is rather hard work. 

At four o’clock Lizzie and I locked up the 
house, and set off in our three mile walk to the 
scene of action, the air absolutely suffocating, 
and the dust ankle-deep in the roads. I was in 
mourning, and my black gauze dress gave me 
no little trouble to keep it out of the dust, which 
soon spoilt the appearance of our slippers, ren- 
dering it difficult to tell where the shoe left off, 
and the stocking began. 

We soon overtook some young ladies on the 
same errand as ourselves, and I quite forgot my 
discomforts in examining the extraordinary 
fashions that were evidently “ quite the rage” 
in Rivertown. Pink, blue, buff, or green cali- 
coes, adorned these fair damsels, and though 
there was a great diversity in color and shade, 
they had all agreed on one point, and that was — 
in having a fall flounce, about a foot deep, round 
the bottom of each skirt. As the said skirts 
were very narrow, I was at a loss to imagine 
what possible use these additions could be. 

The head dresses were either black or white 
lace, and with only one exception, the thirty- 
three young ladies, assembled on this occasion, 
wore some kind of curls, either long or short, 
looped up or flying loose—an exceedingly com- 
fortable arrangement of the hair when the weath- 
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er is considered, and that they had the prospect 
before them of a ten hours’ dance. 

I was greatly amused on approaching the 
scene of the afternoon’s labors, to see the num- 
ber of sooty-looking young men hurrying to the 
river’s bank with their “best clothes” in bun- 
dies, there to perform their ablutions, and by- 
and-by make their appearance in all the glory of 
snowy linen, stiff stocks and broadcloth, to 
charm the fancies of the bewitching young 
damsels before mentioned. 

On entering the house we were warmly wel- 
comed by Mrs. Dickson and her two daughters, 
whose crimson faces and fiery-looking hands 
foretold the extensive preparations making for 
tea. Angeline Eliza, the eldest, was the very 
largest young woman it was ever my good for- 
tune to meet with. She would have looked im- 
mensely tall but for her width, and enormously 
wide but for her height. As it was, I fairly 
shrank back as she came towards me; and not 
until I saw the exceedingly good-natured ex- 
pression of her countenance, could I reconcile 
myself to the close companionship of one who 
could have tossed me out of the window with 
apparently as little trouble as a child would a 
kitten. Her sister, Maria Rath—or “ Ruthie,” 
as her mother called her—bade fair to equal her 
in time, being now only fifteen, and weighing 
some hundred and fifty pounds. They were 
dressed alike—in the fashion, of course—and to 
describe the effect of the flounce on their extra- 
ordinary looking figures, would be impossible. 

We found most of the company present, and 
when the gentlemen arrived—looking decidedly 
better for their visit to the river—we were all 
requested to “ walk into tea.” The tables con- 
sisted of long rows of boards, put up for the 
occasion, covered with snow white cloths, and 
loaded down with an immense quantity and va- 
riety of the most delicious eatables. I could not 
help thinking that I had discovered the secret of 
the extraordinary size of Mrs. Dickson’s chil- 
dren (she had a son, exceedingly like Angeline, 
on a larger scale), as I looked on the tempting 
display of good things spread before us. To 
say that justice was done to the supper, would 
not gige half an idea of the quantity of food 
consumed, and I was particularly amused in 
watching one tall, thif girl, attired in a delicate 
white muslin with little pink spots, and who 
looked as if she was ethereal enough to have 
lived on air, dispose of several slices of ham, 
half a dozen buttered cakes, with custards, tarts, 
preserves, tea and sweet cake, until I thought 
she must have given up all idea of dancing for 
that evening. 
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Tea over, we were all conducted to the danc- 
ing room, an immense barn-like unfinished place, 
originally intended fur two or three rooms, but 
waiting till the owner finds means to finish it. 
Here the windows were darkened, and lots of 
home-made candles shed a brilliant illumination 
on the scene. I ensconced myself in a dark 
corner, and prepared to watch the proceedings. 
There were two fiddlers present, and for a quar- 
ter of an hour they kept up the most intolerable 
noise with their instruments, while several young 
men went round and selected partners from the 
rows of girls seated on benches round the room. 

At last the violins were tuned to please, and 
ata peculiar sound, sixteen persons took their 
places on the floor. I have not the slightest 
idea of what they danced, or how they danced 
it; I only know that they did it with all their 
might, keeping time to the quickest tune I ever 
listened to; the men occasionally varying the 
monotony of their movements by a violent. 
stamp, and the women, in performing the many 
whirls and turns that interspersed the figures, 
displaying some very substantially built ankles. 

I was astonished to see Miss Arabella Thom- 
son, the tall, slender young lady of the tea table, 
foremost in this most delightful dance, the light- 
est of step, and the smartest to turn, of the 
whole sixteen. Facing her, was the fair Ange- 
line, making extraordinary efforts to keep time 
to the tune, and in her endeavors to keep up 
with her partner, inventing some entirely new 
steps, and industriously mopping her immensely 
fat face all the time. Oswald Dickson had a lit- 
tle, short, dumpy partner, with a curly head, that 
just came up to his waist. She appeared to en- 
joy the fan amazingly, throwing back her head, 
and holding up her dress in front with both her 
little fat hands. Her appearance amused me © 
very much, and I laughed aloud as she gave a 
concluding whirl, and made her overgrown part- 
ner a dumpy little curtsey just like herself. Not 
a moment was lost in forming another set, and 
with a different tune, sixteen more began the 
same violent exercise. 

Ihad not thought of being asked to dance, 
and was sitting very snugly in the corner, when 
a tall young man came to me, and, with an awk- 
ward bow, held out his hand. This was the 
usual mode of asking for a partner, and J, 
thinking to escape all further annoyance, imme- 
diately declared my ignorance of a single step. 
This did not have the desired effect, as he very 
obligingly professed his willingness “to learn 
me in five minutes,” an offer I was so ungrate- 
fal as to decline, at the same time looking round 
for Lizzie to help me out of my difficulty. He 
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grew so earnest about it, that at last I began to 

- entertain fears that he would take me up in his 
great arms, and carry me out on the floor in 
spite of myself, when to my great relief the gen- 
tle Angeline appeared, and on my explaining to 
her that I was not able to undergo the fatigue, 
she very plainly desired him to go away, and 
find some one else, at the same time taking one 
of my poor, thin hands in her own tremendously 
large one, she as plainly hinted her opinion that 
“T was not long for this world.” 

At niné o’clock a young couple entered the 
room, and I was instantly attracted by their un- 
common beauty. The girl appeared to be about 
twenty-two—or perhaps not quite so old; but 
she had a deeply troubled expression in her 
splendid dark eyes, and at times there was a 
look on her countenance that betokened an early 
acquaintance with care. She had a quantity of 
jet black hair, simply put up in bands, and her 
white dress fitted her figure closely, and hung 
full and gracefully around her, without utnming 
or ornament of any kind. 

The young man was dark complexioned, with 
most beautiful hair, eyes and teeth, and was 
dressed with much better taste than most of the 
beanx present. The young folks gathered round 
them, and I heard the girl say, in answer to 
some question, that “Annie was very low to- 
night, and they could only stop a few moments.” 
I felt an unusual interest in the strangers ; but 
no one was near that I could ask any questions 
of, and after dancing once, and talking for a few 
moments with some of the party, they quietly 
left the room. 

When the clock struck ten I began to feel 
anxious to go home, being weary of the inces- 
sant noise and confusion, but when Simon 
‘Black made his appearance, it was to announce 
that the rain was pouring in torrents. Rasp- 
berry vinegar and cakes were now handed 
round, and after a short respite the dancing 
commenced again with renewed spirit, and it 
was kept up until one. By this time every one 
was feeling the united effects of the heat and 
exercise, and they commenced strolling about in 
couples, preparatory to securing some snug cor- 
ner to hold a little sentimental conversation in. 

Tired of sitting alone watching the manwuvres 
of the would-be lovers, I started into the other 
rooms in search of Lizzie, whom I found sleep- 
ing on a wooden settle, with her head resting in 
her husband’s arms, himself asleep. On an old 
sofa, in the corner of the kitchen, reclined the 
almost gigantic figure of young Dickson, with 
his great arm round the waist of the little dampy 
girl, who was watching his slumbers with a very 
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dissatisfied expression, evidently annoyed at his 
flagrant want of gallantry. 

Bolt upright in another corner sat the tall 
young man who had so kindly offered to initiate 
me into the mysteries of the dance. He was 
making spasmodic efforts to keep awake, and 
trying to watch the proceedings of “ Ruthie,” 
and the slender young lady, who were busily 
engaged in making themselves some tea—I fan- 
cy in the hope of getting some also. Ina small 
room off from the kitchen, on a very moderately 
sized couch, reposed Angeline and five of her fair 
guests, a delightful arrangement for a cold night, 
but rather too close stowage for August. 

At daylight the rain ceased, and the company 
began to stir and make preparations for depart- 
ure. As I absolutely refused to mount an old 
gray mare, brought up to the door for my ac- 
commodation, a pair of boots were brought for- 
ward, and into them I manfully stepped, and 
set out on the homeward route, resolutely plod- 
ding through the mud, in many places ten or 
twelve inches deep. 

It was sunrise when we got home, and tired, 
muddy, hungry, and most wretchedly sleepy, I 
went to bed, inwardly resolving, let me do what 
foolish thing I might, I would never attend 
another “ Rolling Frolic.” The idea of going 
through such exertion, in such weather, and 
calling it pleasure, was simply ridiculous in my 
estimation, and it required no little effort to en- 
able me to keep a steady countenance while list- 
ening to the departing guests assuring Mrs. 
Dickson that “everything went off first rate ;” 
that “it was a tip-top breakdown,” “the best 
frolic on the river this summer,” and numerous 
other flattering praises, which that good lady 
received with a comic expression of sclf-satis- 
faction on her round, good-natured face. 


CONSUMPTIVE. 


I had learned from my friend Lizzie, that the 
strangers of the party, who had so attracted my 
attention by their different appearance from the 
rest of the guests, were the daughter and friend 
of a Mr. Gray, a gentleman in reduced circum- 
stances and delicate health, who had cage to 
the settlement in the spring, bringing with him 
a pale, careworn looking wife, and two daugh- 
ters—Katie, the eldest, whom I have already 
described, and another, a poor, frail flower, al- 
ready blighted with the disease that had robbed 
them of two noble sons, and was eating away 
the father’s strength. 

The young man was a Mr. Charles Curtis, 


the son of an old friend of Mr. Gray’s, and on 
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his father’s death he had joined them in their ex- 
pedition to the out-of-way settlement of River- 
town. He had been betrothed to Katie in better 
days, when all was prosperity and sunshine ; and 
now, when clouds darkened the sky, and sickness 
and poverty overwhelmed them, he was true to 
his love, content to wait her pleasure, so long as 
he could be near to assist and comfort her in her 
painfal trials. 

His own property was but small, but when 
united with the little remnant Mr. Gray had 
saved, they had found it sufficient to purchase a 
small farm, and erect a house large enough for 
their accommodation. This they had furnished 
with the remnants of former comfort, and in a 
style much superior to the neighboring farm- 
houses, their tastes and habits making many 
articles necessary, that to their neighbors seemed 
worse than useless. They had refused all invi- 
tations to visit among the gay folks of the set- 
tlement, and only accepted the invitation of the 
hospitable Dicksons, as a grateful acknowledg- 
ment of their many unostentatious acts of kind- 
ness. 

I felt deeply interested in this little history, 
and scarcely knew which to admire most—the 
love and truth of the patient Charles, or the 
sisterly devotion of the beautiful Katie, who so 
faithfally performed her duty to the dying girl, 
dependent on her for care and attendance in her 
long, weary sickness. I was very anxious to 
__ know them better, but felt delicate about going 
unasked, as Lizzie said they were very shy of 
strangers, and I had no reasonable excuse to 
warrant such an intrusion. 

Thad almost given up the hope of making 
their acquaintance, when late one evening, long 
after I had retired, a loud summons called Mr. 
Black to the door, and on answering it, he met 
Charles Curtis, looking pale and anxious; and 
in answer to his astonished inquiries, heard the 
sad tidings that in a violent fit of coughing, poor 
Annie Gray had brought on an.attack of bleed- 
ing at the lungs. He had come to borrow Mr. 
Black’s horse, his own having got out of the 
pasture; and as the doctor lived ten miles fur- 
ther down the river, in the Lynch settlement, 
there was no time to be lost. 

Lizzie had hurried on her clothes, and was 
listening with tearful eyes to the distressing ac- 
count of the state of affairs at Mr. Gray’s, when 
a lucky thought struck her, and she mentioned 
my having been attacked with the same fearful 
complaint, and also that I had the proper medi- 
cines to take in case of a relapse or fresh rup- 
ture of a blood vessel. 


She immediately came and awoke me, while 


the husband put the horse in the chaise, 

ten minutes I was seated, half awake and 

stupid, beside Charles Curtis, and on my 

see the very family I had almost f 
ever knowing, my little medicine chest 
feet, and my breathing apparatus defended ffém” 
the damp midnight mists by sundry shawls and " 
mufflers. It was now October, and the weather 
getting rather cold, so that I did not feel sorry 
when our ride was ended, and we drew up im © 
front of a small, snug-looking house, with the 
light streaming from the open door 
chamber of the sick girl. ‘ 

A tall, lady-like looking woman came out to” 
meet us, but started, with an exclamation 6f"” 
surprise, when she saw who Charles was assist 
ing to the ground. However, afew words dg 3 
him set matters all right, and she clasped 
hand with a warm pressure, and passing her art 
round my shoulder, led me into the very my , 
and brightest kitchen 1 ever was in, in my |: 
By the time Charles came in with the box of 
medicine, I had got rid of my shawls, and was 
ready to accompany them to the sick room. We 
passed through a short entry, and then softly — 
opening the door, a sight presented itself to my 
gaze not easily forgotten. 

Seated on the edge of a small French bed,” 
was the beautiful girl I had admired so much:at — 
the party. Her hair hung disordered and un- “ 
bound round her shoulders ; over her night drest 
she had flung a large scarlet shawl, and her feet 
were partly covered by slippers. Her-face was | 
bent over the pale and death-like features that > ie 
rested on her bosom, and her beautiful white 
arms were wound round the child-like form, sup-' 
porting it in an easy position. At the foot of the 
bed knelt an old and very feeble looking man, 
with his face buried in his clasped hands, and | 
the muslin drapery, suspended from the dw 
ceiling, falling all over him. I soon had the 
mixture poured out, and never shall I forget the - 
look of gratitude in Katie’s beautiful eyes, as‘E © 
handed her the spoon to give it to her sister. "I~ 
knew from experience what the effect would’ be; 
and after she expressed a wish to be laid on the’ 
pillow, we all stood and watched her gradually ’ 
sink into a deep sleep. , 

I had now an opportunity of seeing how pém” 
fectly angelic consumption sometimes makes its 
victims, in appearance, at least. Annie Gray, ’ 
lying there, with her hands folded across ‘her 
breast, her soft golden hair flowing over ithe ! , 
white pillows, her delicate features composed to! 
an expression of perfect peace, and her lips half’ - 
parted, with a sweet smile, looked like some Sie > 
spirit about to return to i pein: Be 
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° night, as, in the long hours, we kept 
meh beside the sleeping girl, Katie told me all 


and sorrows. Her father was fast sink- 
the power of consumption, her two 
tee hy pers had fallen victims to the same treacher- 

a Wawilisease, the family had been subject to it for 


_ real generations, and yet she entertained 
of saving Annie’s life—Annie, who even 
_elugyp had the impress of death on her counte- 
T actually trembled at the overwhelming 


pe she displayed for her sister, when, speaking 
engagement. to Charles Curtis, and the 

ves that had induced her to dissolve it. “I 
never marry,” she said, but when Annie 
better, will devote my whole time to my 

r and mother ;” and when I hinted that his 
imeaniy and love deserved a better return, 
id that her only hope was that he might 

tday love some one who had no other duties 
s terfere with his happiness. I felt almost in- 
: to doubt if she really loved him, so little 


3 


: 


@idghe speak of her own feelings, and was half 
. 2 , ted to think her cold hearted, for so neglect- 
inghis long enduring affection. 

ey irom this time I became an intimate visitor at 


charge, and sharing the love the invalid 

bestowed on those who were kind to 

+ hex) It was a very severe winter, and frequently 

i fegthree or four days, the roads would be quite 

On such occasions, Annie would 

— aie the curtains undrawn, and pass the time 

Wetehing for my coming, her window overlook- 

she road. She was exceedingly patient un- 

erjher trials, always thankful for anything to 

ve her cough or remove the weary pain that 

prevented rest or sleep, and never speaking a 
‘hasty or impatient word. 

Mhe winter passed very slowly to us all; to 

{@beles, who, unused to farm work and expo- 

suffered from the effects of the cold; to 

i who longed for the bright, warm sunshine 

Sd the flowers, and whose delicate system was 

ie to every change of the atmosphere ; 

. Gray and his wife, who missed their com- 

city rooms, and crept about the house 

in thick shawls and dressing-gowns ; 

ie, who believed that with the spring 

ay be would come to her darling sister; and 

. Pe , who missed my walks and rides, and who 

wining in the house three or 
days in the week. 

a Lait last the snow went away, the river burst its 

the little leaf-buds appeared on the 

, and the sun shone from a blue sky. Bat 

with the frosts and snows, vanished our 


and fond anticipations; the certainty of 


Us Gray’s bedside, relieving Kate of much 
of, r 
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Annie’s speedy removal was apparent to all but 
her sister, and Mr, Gray’s little remaining 


strength gave way, and he also laid his head 


on the pillow, to come no more among us. 

For three days the sick girl had suffered fear- 
fully from an incessant cough, and on the morn- 
ing of the fourth, as I held her supported in my 
arms (the only position in which she could find 
rest), she suddenly opened her eyes, and seeing 
the tears on my face, seemed grieved that I 
should suffer such distress on her account. She 
spoke with unusual strength and energy, and 
gave me many directions as to what to do when 
she was gone. “ Katie will not believe I am 
dying, but you know I am, and when I am gone, 
I wish her to marry Charles—he has been a good 
brother to me ;” then bidding me call them in, 
she lay back on the pillow, pale and exhausted. 
They instantly obeyed my summons (all but the 
dying father), and it was heart-breaking to wit- 
ness the agony of her who had so fondly hoped 
for an impossibility,as she became convinced 
that the shadows stealing over that beloved face 
were cast by the hand of death. 

She would have flung herself frantically be- 
side the dying girl, had not Charles restrained 
her, and clasping her convulsed form in his 
arms, she hid her face in his bosom. We scarce- 
ly knew when the gentle spirit left us, so calm 
and silent was the parting, and when Charles 
turned to lead the bereaved sister away, it was 
an inanimate form he bore in his arms. Mrs. 
Gray went about with her usual calmness, her 
cheek a shade paler, but with no other sign of 
the deep sorrow at her heart; leaving her dead 
child, to attend to the wants of her dying hus- 
band, and finding time to speak words of conso- 
lation to the almost distracted Katie. 

The poor old father joined his children before 
another sun had set, and on the following Sab- 
bath the neighbors gathered round the house of 
mourning to bear to the tomb the senseless clay 
of those, whose spirits had forever left the world 
of sad partings, to wait in a happy land for those 
loved ones still on earth. 

It was long before Katie recovered from the 
shock of Annie’s death and the effects of her 
protracted exertions through the winter; but 
rest and quiet had their effect, and one beautiful 
summer evening, when we had walked out to 
admire the beauty of the sunset, and listen to 
the robins singing their evening song, I told her 
what the dying girl had said about her wishes in 
respect to Charles. I was almost afraid to see 
what effect my words would have; bat when, 
surprised at her silence, I stole a glance at her 
averted face, it was to behold the tears running 
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down her flushed cheeks, and every symptom of 
confusion depicted on his countenance. A good 
prospect for Charles’s success, thought I, and as 
he joined us in a few minutes, I gradually lin- 
gered behind until they got fairly out of sight, 
and then ran home to play some of Mrs. Gray’s 
favorite pieces on their elegant piano, one of the 
articles Charles had insisted on saving from the 
wreck of their splendid city establishment. 

I know not what arguments the young man 
used to convince Katie, but six months after 
Annie’s death, I stood beside her as she gave 
him her hand, and listened to the words that 
joined them for life. It was a very quiet wed- 
ding, quite unlike the style in which such affairs 
are usually conducted in Rivertown ; but then the 
circumstances were to be considered, and though 
some few thought they ought to have been in- 
vited, and felt a little inclined to be angry at the 
neglect, it all passed away when the bride ap- 
peared at meeting, and received the kind con- 
gratulations of her neighbors with such sweet 
mingled smiles and tears, and looking so beauti- 
fal in her mourning, which she still persisted in 
wearing, that more than one kind-hearted farm- 
er’s wife shed tears, as she wished her joy. 

I had delayed my return to the city, for the 
purpose of assisting at the wedding, and now, 
having seen them all happy and in a fair way to 
do well, Ihad to bid them adieu, but not before 
making a promise to return in the course of 
another year. I had become fondly attached to 
the whole family, and they had supplied the va- 
cancies left in my heart by the death of various 
dear relations. Katie wept bitterly when we 
parted, and kissed and embraced me again and 
again. Even Mrs. Gray was moved to tears, 
and Charles expressed his intention of running 
away from us, for fear he, too, should grow sen- 
timental. 

It was nearly two years before I again visited 
the Rivertown settlement. Many circumstances 
had occurred to keep me in the city, and even 
Katie had to acknowledge that my excuses were 
good ones. We had kept up a pretty regular 
correspondence, but now three months had gone 
by, and I had heard nothing from my old friends. 
I knew, by her former letters, that worldly affairs 
were prospering with them, that her mother, in 
her daughter’s happiness, renewed her own 
young days, that Charles was a model husband, 
fondly beloved by his beautiful wife, and as 
warmly attached to her, that Katie herself was 
the happiest of wives and daughters. She also 
told me that under Charles’s care and good 
management, the house and farm looked very 
differently ; that her garden was the pride of 


Rivertown, her poultry unsurpassed in the set- 
tlement. I rejoiced to hear such favorable ac- 
counts of the circumstances of my friends, and 
anxiously expected the time to come when I 
should be able to once more leave the city to 
visit their country home. 

I did not inform them of my intention, deter- 
mined to punish them for their silence by taking 
them by surprise; and it was with a beating 
heart that I once more found myself close to 
the residence of those who had experienced so 
many of the trials and troubles of this life, and 
in whose present happiness I felt such a deep in- 
terest. I had seen mingled pain and happiness, 
myself, in the past two years ; dear friends had 
been removed, and beloved ones were missing, 
in my household circle; but to sweeten the bit- 
terness, a new, strange feeling had arisen in my 
heart, soothing troubles and lightening trials and 
griefs—a feeling so interwoven with my hopes 
of happiness, that I actually shuddered when I 
thought of how often the fondest anticipations 
are crushed and unfulfilled, and dared not trust 
myself to think what my state would be, should 
my hopes be destroyed. 

I had long imagined Katie’s warm congratu- 
lations, when I should tell her this news, and 
already I fancied I felt her affectionate kiss and 
saw the long loving look from those beautifal 
eyes, that first won my fancy. It was night 
when I arrived at the house, and sending back 
the carriage that had conveyed me from the 
nearest village, walked alone up the broad new 


-carriage-road to the door. 


I entered without ceremony, and passing 
through one dark room, went towards a door, 
from which the light streaming underneath gave 
token of some one being there. I unclosed it 
gently and gazed on an unexpected scene within. 
Dressed in white and seated in a well stuffed 
easy chair, was my friend Katie, looking very 
charming, and yet very much like an invalid ; on 
a couch beside her, and with his arm resting on 
her chair, was Charles, his whole countenance 
expressive of proud happiness. A strange young 
woman was standing beside Katie, and she, too, 
appeared very much delighted with something ; 
while Mrs. Gray was seated on a low ottoman, 
her head bent down in an admiring position over 
something she held in her lap. My curiosity 
was aroused, and opening the door wider, I 
stepped forward to discover this wonderful cause 
of so many smiles, when what should I see 
(while a chorus of voices greeted me), but a 
bundle of muslin, lace, and cashmere, snugly 
nestled up in Mrs. Gray’s arms, and in an in- 
stant the problem was solved. 
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I never could account for the reason, but my 
usual enthusiasm for specimens of diminutive 
humanity, like the present one, was wonderfully 
cooled ; and I actually felt jealous of the little 
unconscious innocent, that deprived me of so 
much of Katie’s time and attention. I had an- 
ticipated so much pleasure in informing her of 
my own intended marriage, and had expected so 
much sympathy in my hopes and fears, that I 
felt not a little mortified to discover that any- 
thing, unconnected with her baby, had but little 
interest in my friend’s eyes, and claimed but lit- 
tle of her attention; and the day of my depar- 
ture drew near, and I had not told her my cher- 
ished secret. 

It is true, I had got over my first feelings of 
annoyance towards the little intruder, who had 
so unceremoniously usurped my friend’s affec- 
tions, and would kiss it, and talk nonsense to it, 
with any of them; but Katie never asked me 
any questions about my future prospects, more 
than to make some inquiries as to the amount of 
property I had become possessor of, and for 
which I had paid the penalty of being relation- 
less in the world. My visit was very pleasant ; 
but I missed Katie’s company in my walks and 
excursions, and did not grieve when the day ar- 
rived that was to bring my friend to escort me 
home. Several young ladies, the aristocracy of 
Rivertown, had come to spend the day with us, 
and there was quite an excitement when the 
handsome carriage came dashing up to the door, 
and a tall, elegant looking man descended, and 
was warmly welcomed by Charles Curtis, the 
cordial greeting proclaiming them old friends. 
There was a great fluttering among the girls, 
and sundry anxious inquiries as to the appear- 
ance of curls and collars, and not a few ran to 
the glass to assure themselves that they looked 
their prettiest, when the gentlemen were seen 
approaching the house. Even Katie looked a 
little flushed and hastily collected some scattered 
pieces of the work that had employed our busy 
fingers all the morning, and straightened the dis- 
arranged dress of her precious boy, who had 
been handed round among the young ladies, 
and tossed and caressed, until he looked much 
less neat than his mother usually kept him. A 
little black eyed witch had him in her arms, and 
I was amused to see how nervously she assisted 
Katie in pulling down the baby’s dress, and gave 
anextra twist to her own shiny black curls. I 
listened to their hurried exclamations of “ who 
is he?” “who can he be?” with as straight a 
face as I could assume, and as they did not con- 
descend to address their questions to me, I did 
not think it worth while to give them the infor- 


and 
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mation they wanted. I moved my seat into the 
window recess, and bent my head closely over 
my work, listening, with a beating heart, to the 
well known footstep. Charles first introduced 
his wife, and then, with a bow to the young la- 
dies, announced the stranger as his friend, Mr. 
Leonard. They could not see me where they 
stood, and when they came nearer, and the same 
ceremony was gone through with me, it was 
with a steady face that I bowed in return, and 
taking the hint, he also assumed an unconscious 
look, that completely deceived them all. 

Charles would not hear of Mr. Leonard’s de- 
parting under three days, at least, and as he 
laughingly said his business was not very press- 
ing, it was agreed that he should be their guest 
for that time, and plans were immediately laid 
for giving him some idea of how country folks 
enjoy themselves. A picnic for the ensuing day 
was unanimously decided on, and the young la- 
dies were evidently very much pleased with the 
prospect of having the handsome stranger to en- 
tertain. After a very pleasant afternoon aad 
evening, the party separated, attended by their 
brothers or friends ; the little black eyed girl, 
alone, had no escort, and when Mr. Leonard po- 
litely offered his protection, there were many 
nods, and smiles, and whispered remarks, for 
Hattie Brown was a little flirt, and had had 
more lovers than any other girl in the settle- 
ment, and still boasted that she was heart free. 
I found an opportunity to slip a little note into 
his hand before parting for the night, telling 
him in it how I wanted to mystify Katie and the 
girls; and as the family had no idea that we had 
ever met before, I thought it a good opportunity 
to punish Katie for her neglect of me and my 
affairs, as I knew she would like to hear the 
story now. 

The picnic, next day, passed off delightfully. 
Mr. Leonard was very attentive to Hattie 
Brown, and the other girls were very atten- 
tive to him, all pronouncing him the handsom- 
est man ever seen in Rivertown. Even the 
young men could not find fault with him, he was 
so affable and kind to all, and entered so hear- 
tily into the enjoyments of the excursion. 

I had no opportunity of conversing alone with 
my friend until the evening before his departure» 
and then it was merely to tell him I should be 
all ready to go at the time he had set. 

The next morning, they were all surprised, at 
breakfast, by his informing them that he intend- 
ed taking me away that day; and when, in 
answer to their inquiries as to the cause of such 
a strange proceeding, he told of our engagement 

approaching marriage, there was a very re- 
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proachful look in Katie’s dark eyes, that did not 
go away until he also told her why I had played 
her such a trick. She had to confess that if I 
did not give her my confidence, it was because 
she did not deserve it; and so, with their best 
wishes and kindest congratulations, we left their 
hospitable roof, and returned to the scenes of 
city life, so familiar to us both, but bearing in 
our minds the pleasantest recollections of the 
happy visit we had made to the “ Backwoods.” 

Ihave visited Rivertown many times since 
these events took place, and have had the pleas- 
ure of always finding my friends prospering and 
very happy. Katie’s baby, that once so occu- 
pied her mind, now shares her attention and love 
with five other little treasures; and I often 
smile at my childish jealousy, and have learned 
to make great allowance for the absorbing de- 
light of young mothers, since a similar source of 
joy and pride has been given to myself. 

Hattie Brown was so unmercifully teased 
about her conquest of the handsome stranger, 
that she wisely gave up her flirting propensities 
and finally married a young farmer, and is now 
as steady a matron as Rivertown can boast of. _ 


A MODERN CINDERELLA. 

The Salut Public, of Lyons, contains the fol- 
lowing strange tale: “ About two months ago, 
M. de Rhet—, a gentleman of large property, on 
leaving the theatre, after the performance of the 
Etoile du Nord, picked up a white satin shoe, 
which must have been made for a foot remark- 
ably small and elegant. He took it home with 
him. The more he saw it the more he ad- 
mired it; and he jumped to the conclusion that 
the owner, having so small a foot, was, in all 
probability, extremely beautiful. Bunt he could 
gain no clue to her. At last, it struck him 
that, as the person who had lost it could not 
have walked home, he might gain some infor- 
mation from the cab-drivers. After eight days 
spent in inquiry, he found a driver who remem- 

having driven a young woman who had 
lost a shoe in the Rue Thomassin. M. de 
Rhet— thereupon made inquiries at every house 
in that street, and he at length discovered a 
young workwoman, who blushingly confessed 
that the shoe was hers. As he anticipated, he 
found that she was remarkably beautiful, and that 
her character was very He fell in love 
with her, and a few days ago they were married.” 


A young Frenchman, a pupil to the Academy 
of Painting, having gone to Italy to perfect him- 
self, at Naples met a Spaniard covered with 

excessively dirty—a fault with which the 
Spanish people have been often charged. The 
young painter noticed that the Spaniard had 
very handsome hands, and proposed to draw 
from them. A was soon struck; the 
painter took him home, and directed him to an 
ante-room to wash his hands. The fellow loung- 
ed towards the door, then lazily turning back, 
asked : “ Which hand are you going to draw?” 


STANDING AT THE CORNERS, 
BY ANNE 8. PICKERING. 


0, how I hate the men—the wretches— 
With their whiskers and deceit ; 


Smiling, bowing, smoking, chewing— 
At the corners of each street. 


With neck-tie of the latest fashion— 
Pants “ Paris cut,” but rather tight; 
Moustaches elegantly curling— 
O goodness, what an awful sight! 


Miss Affectation passes by, 
The gallant knights all smile and bow; 
Miss, simpering to her schoolmate, says, 
La, dear, they’re so polite, you know. 


They make obeisance to the dry goods— 
Satins, tissues, silks and crapes ; 

And think in these they see a lady— 
O the foolish, silly apes. 


It would be fun to get a figure 
Made of wood, with springs of steel ; 

And dress it up in silks and satins— 
Little bonnet and veil of green. 


And watch it slowly move down Broadway— 
‘The gentlemen all would homage pay ; 
“Adolphus, who’s that charming creature? 
Introduce me—do now, pray.” 


A well bred gentleman would scorn 
To stoop to actions mean and base; 
For is it not insulting, too— 
To stare a stranger in the face? 


A lady looks for every courtesy 
From her relatives and friends ; 
But when a stranger thus intrudes 
He must feel eure that he offends. 
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BY CHARLES CASTLETON. 


In the snug, cosy bar-room of the “ Farmers’ 
Inn,” at Missionville, sat six young men. It 
was a cold, bleak evening in December ; and the 
wind that howled and drove without, drifting the 
snow and rattling the shutters, gave to the 
blazing fire and steaming kettle additional 
charms and comforts. There was Peter Hobbs, 
a youth of five-and-twenty, who seemed to be 
the leader, par excellence, of the party. He was 
a good natured, intelligent, frank looking man, 
and was really a noble-hearted citizen. Then 
there was John Fulton, a youth of the same age, 
who worked with Hobbs, both being journeymen 
carpenters. Samuel Green was a machinist ; 
Walter Mason, a tin-worker; Lyman Drake, a 
cabinet maker ; and William Robinson, a clerk. 
They ranged, in age, from twenty-three to 
twenty-eight, and were really industrious youths, 


» 


receiving good wages, and maintaining good 
characters for honesty, sobriety, and general 
good behaviour. Yet they were looked upon by 
some as ungodly youths, and given over to per- 
dition. True, they belonged to no church ; and, 
amid the various conflictirg creeds by which 
they were surrounded, they had not yet settled 
down upon any one in particular, beli¢ving that 
there was good in all of them, and evil among 
the members of each. 

On the present occasion, they were all of them 
smoking, and the empty mugs which stood upon 
the table near them, showed pretty conclusively 
that they had been drinking something besides 
water. The subject of the cold winter had been 
disposed of; the quality of the warm ale and 
cigars had been thoroughly discussed, and at 
length the conversation turned upon the mis- 
sionary meeting, which had been holden in the 
town on the previous Sabbath. 

“TI don’t know but this missionary business is 
. all right,” said Sam Green, knocking the ashes 

from his cigar with his little finger, “ but at the 
same time I don’t believe in it. ‘Them Hindoos 
and South Sea Islanders may be savage and 
ignorant, by our scale of measuring folks; but 
that is no reason why we should send all our 
money off there, while our own folks are starv- 
ing at home.” 

“Did you put anything into the box ?” asked 
Lyman Drake. 

“No, I didn’t. When they shoved it into my 
face, I told ’em I’d left all my money at home 
—and so I had.” 

“ You're about right, Sam,” said Bill Robin- 
son. “But I did more than you did. When 
the box was handed to me, I spoke right out, so 
that everybody around me heard. I told the old 
deacon if he’d take up asubécription to help the 
poor in our own town, I’d put in something.” 

“ What did he say to that ?” 

“ Why—he said ‘ Souls were of more conse- 
quence than bodies. SoI just said back that I 
guessed he’d find it hard work to save a soul 
out of a starving body. But you see that aren’t 
the thing. They wont try to save thesouls, nor 
the bodies, either, of their own townsfolks. 
Now, when ’Squire Trueman came here to set- 
tle, they tried quick enough to save his soul. Ye 
see his body was already salted down with ten 
thousand dollars, so his soul was worth some- 
thing to ‘em. That’s the dogs of it. Why 
don’t they try to save poor old Israel Trask’s 
soul, and his wife’s, too ?” 

“Wasn’t there a committee of the church 
that visited old Israel last month?” queried 
Drake. 


4 You answered Sam, giving his 
cigar an indignant shake ; “and what did they 
dot ‘They went there—four on ’em—and found 
the old folks suffering for want of food and 
clothing. They tried to make the old man be- 
lieve their religion was the only true one in the 
world, but he.wouldn’t. So they gave him 
three tracts and .a little cheap book, and then 
went away. That’s what they did. By hokey, 
afore I’d give a cent to such chaps to send off to 
feed their missionaries in Baugwhang and Slap- 
flam Islands, I’d throw it into the fire.” 

“ But these missionaries are honest people, 
and do some good,” remarked Peter Hobbs, 
who had not before spoken on the subject. 

“In course they do,” responded Sam. “ But 
wouldn’t it look better of ’em to begin some of 
their charities at home? By jingo, I judge of 
a man’s order by the way his own shop looks, 
and not by the way he may fuss around on 
another man’s premises. And just so with these 
philanthropists. I’d rather sce how much their 
religion does towards keeping the Gentiles of 
their own town, than to go away off to the other 
end of the earth to lbok for the fruits of their 
Christianity. Them’s my sentiments.” 

“And mine, too,” uttered Walter Mason, 
who had just thrown away the stump of one ci- 
gar, and was about lighting another. “Just 
think ; they collected, last Sunday, to send off to 
the Hindoos, over two hundred dollars. Now, 
that would have made half the poor families in 
this town—and I don’t know but all—comforta- 
ble for the winter. There was Mr. Netherly— 
—worth forty thousand dollars—he put in a ten 
dollar bill. It was a great, new bill, and he 
opened it and held it up, and even turned it 
round, so’t everybody could see it before he let 
it drop. Then at the end, when the box was 
carried up into the pulpit, the deacon whispered 
to the minister; and the minister got up, and, 
said he, taking hold of the corner of the rich 
man’s bill: ‘ Here is ten dollars from one broth- 
er. Let that brother be assured that this deed 
is remembered of him in heaven.’” Yes, that’s 
what was said; and Mr. Netherly held up his 
head, bowed very low, and then looked round at 
the rest of the congregation, as much as to say, 
‘that’s me.” Now I know of another thing that 
I guess’ll be remembered injheaven, alongside of 
this one. Last week, poor old Trask—Uncle 
Israel—called at Netherly’s with some baskets. 
You know the old man gets out stuff in the 
summer, and then in the winter makes it up. 
Well, he ‘went there, and asked Netherly if he 
wouildin’t Buy @ basket. No; he didn’t want 


one, Then the old man told him how he and 
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his poor old wife were and he asked 
him if he couldn’t help'him im some way; and 
what d’ye think Netherly sald? Why, he said 
that he had to pay taxes to help support a poor- 
house, and told Uncle Israel that he’d find help 
there, if he’d only apply to the selectmen! Now 
what d’ye think of that, eh ?” 

“Why,” returned Sam, “I think if he’s got 
an account in heaven, he’ll find a balance against 
him, when he comes to settle up.” 

“ So he will,” responded three or four of the 

For some moments after this, the party 
smoked in silence. Peter Hobbs had been pon- 
dering very deeply upon something, and at 
length he spoke: 

“ Now, look here, boys,” he said, throwing his 
half-smoked cigar into the fire, “there’s a good 
deal of truth in what’s been said—in fact, it’s all 
true; but before we blame others, we ought to 
do something ourselves. Now, I’m ready to 
form a regular benevolent society. Let us six 
go at the work, and see what we can do towards 
alleviating some of the distress about us. What 
say you?” 

The other five looked on in wonder. 

“But,” said Sam, “how are we to do it? 
We aren’t among the favored ones. We wasn’t 
born with silver spoons in our mouths.” 

“TI should like to do it,” added Drake, “but 
what’s the use? We couldn’t do much, any 
way—not enough to amount to anything.” 

And so the others expressed their opinions in 
like manner. They all “would like,” but 
“where was the money to come from ?” 

“ Listen,” said Peter; and they all turned to- 
wards him with real deference, for they knew 
that he never wore a cloak over his heart, and 
that when he spoke in earnest, his meaning had 
depth to it. “Now I have formed a plan. 
There is old Uncle Israel and his wife; then 
there is the widow Manley, with four little chil- 
dren, suffering for want of the actual necessarics 
of life ; and then there is Mra, Williams—she is 
very poor. Her son, Philip, who is her main 
stay, was sick all the summer and fall, and is 
sick, now; so the woman got nothing from her 
little patch of land, and is now absolutely re- 
duced to beggary, with herself and sick son to 
support. Now let us take these three cases in 
hand, and support them.” 

“ But how ?” asked three or fotr voices, anx- 
iously, for they really and ey’ sympathized 
with the noble plan. 

“T'll tell you,” resumed Peter,’ Here, Tim,” 
he called, turning to’ tho ‘bar 

our bill ?” 


« 


“ Let’s see,” responded that worthy, coming 
up. ‘“There’s two cigars apiece, three cents 
each—that’s thirty-six. Then the ale—three 
pints—eighteen cents; and wine—three gills— 
that’s eighteen more— makes just thirty-six more; 
and twice thirty-six is—is—seventy-two—sev- 
enty-two cents in all.” 

“Come, boys,” said Peter, “let’s pay an 
equal chetotoaigh. Let’s give him ninepence 
apiece.” 

So the “boys” paid up, and after Tim had 
gone, Peter resumed : 

“ Now see what we’ve spent to-night for noth- 
ing. I'll begin with you, Sam. How much do 
you suppose you spend each day for cigars and 
ale. Now reckon fuirly.” 

“ Let’s see,” was Sam’s response, after gazing 
into the face of his interlocutor until he had 
fairly got hold of the idea. “I certainly aver- 
age four—no, five cigars a day, and I suppose 
they average three cents apiece. Then comes 
my ale—but I couldn’t tell how much that 
amounts to, for I don’t drink it regularly, but 
perhaps six cents a day.” 

“ That’s just twenty-one cents per day utterly 
wasted,” said Peter; “and I’ll own up to wast- 
ing twenty-five per day. How is it with you, 
John ?” 

“T’'ll say twenty-five.” 

“ And you, Walter?” 

“ Just about the same.” 

Lyman ” 

“The same.” 

“Bill ?” 

“The same.” 

“ Now look at it. Here we are, a little worse 
than wasting about a dollar and a half per day. 
But let us put our loss at a shilling each—” 

“No, no,” cried Sam, who saw through the 
whole plan, “let’s give honest measure. I’ll 
own up to the twenty-five. Let’s go the whole, 
if any.” 

“Very well,” returned Peter; “then let us 
commence and pledge ourselves not to smoke or 
drink ale for one month from this date. Every 
night we will lay away a quarter of a dollar, and 
at the end of the week we’ll put our savings a 1 
together and then go on our mission. What 
say you?” 

With one voice, the other five joined in the 
plan. The novelty of the thing may have 
pleased them ; but the real incentives lay deeper 
down in the natural goodness of their hearts. 
There was no written pledge; but they took a 
more speedy method. Peter laid his hand upon 
the table, and said : 

“ Here’s my hand, pledged to the work.” 
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“ And mine, too,” cried Sam, laying his broad 
palm a-top of Peter’s. 

“And mine,” “and mine,” “and mine,” 
“and mine,” chimed the rest, placing their 
hands one a-top of the other until the six right 
hands lay upon the table in a pyramid. 

“ This is Tuesday,” resumed Peter. “ Will 
we meet next Saturday ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Sam, “ and call it a week. 
Let’s throw in the two days.” 

And so the work was begun. 

On the next day, as Sam Green sat a-top of 
his bench after dinner, he felt rather lost without 
his cigar, and for a while he argued the question 
with himself, whether ’twouldn’t do just as well 
for him to put an extra quarter into his box and 
have his cigars as usual. But he remembered 
his pledge. He looked forward to Saturday, 
when he should find himself an ambassador of 
mercy to the sick and needy—and his resolution 
grew strong again. That was his last real hes- 
itation, though it must be confessed he had some 
trials and hankerings. 

And so with the rest—they had some mo- 
ments of doubt and mental warfare with appe- 
tite and habit, but they conquered, and were 
true. 

Saturday came, and the six youths left their 
work at noon, having done more than over-work 
enough to make up for the loss of the half-day. 

“ Must have a time once in a while, eh?” said 
Sam’s boss, as the young man pointed to the 
work he had done, and informed him that he 
should not work the rest of the day. 

* Some sort of a time,” replied Sam. 

“Very well, But you’re too good a fellow to 
go very deep into dissipation.” 

“T’ll be up bright in the morning, sir;” and 
with this he left. 

The new Benevolent Society met at Walter 
Mason’s tin-shop. Each took out his money, 
and they had in all nine dollars, it being in 
thirty-six silver quarters. 

“Now,” said Peter, “let’s visit the three fam- 
ilies we have taken under charge. We'll go to- 
gether,and expend the money as we see it is 
most needed. Let us go to Uncle Israel’s 
first.” 

So off they went to Uncle Israel Trask’s. The 
old couple lived in a small hut at the edge of the 
village, which was reached by a narrow lane, and 
here the six philanthropists found the old lady, 
who was now in her eightieth year, suffering 
with a severe attack of the rheumatish, while 
the old man sat crouched over the fire, shiver- 
ing with cold. 

“ Good day, good day, Uncle Israel.” 
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“Aha, good. day, boys, good day,” cried the 
old man, trying to smile. ‘ Can ye find seats? 
Sit down somewhere and make yeselves at home. 
But ye see it’s a poor home that old Israel can 
offer ye to-day.” 

“Bat how are you getting along?” asked 
Peter, after the party had found seats. 

“Ah, God ’a’ mercy, I wont complain, for he 
is a takin’ meself and Molly home fast. Only 
cold an’ hunger aren’t kind help-mates, Mr. 
Hobbs, ye ken that, eh?” 

“ Right well, Uncle Israel. And we’ve come 
to help ye. Do you what any medicine ?” 

“Nay, nay, the old ooman’s got a’ the med’- 
icine laid up we want. It’s only the food an’ the 
heat we need. I can’t wade through the drift- 
ing snow as I could once.” 

“ Suppose we send you a dollar’s worth of 
flour, a dollar’s worth of pork, and then another 
dollar’s worth of other things, such as tea, coffee, 
sugar, butter and the like—could you livea 
week on it ?” 

“Ah, God ’a’ mercy, boys, mesel’ and Molly 
*dlive a long, long while on that. But ye’ll 
not do it for us.” 

“Yes, we will.” 

“Ah, it’s too much.” 

“No, no,” cried Sam, “ we've got to doit, 
Uncle Israel, for we six have sworn to help you 
through the winter. So spunk up.” 

“D’ye mean that?” uttered the old man, 
clasping his thin, tremulous hands. 

“We do,” they all six answered, and then 
Sam added, “and while one of us lives, you 
shall not suffer the want of what we can give.” 

A moment the old man bowed his snow-white 
head, and then, while the big tears streamed 
down his face, he raised his eyes, and mur- 
mured : 

“O God’s blessin’ be on ye, ye noble boys. If 
me heart was gold, an’ I could take it out an’ 
give it ye—for it’s yours, all, all, your own!” 

In a little while the six went away promising 
to send, or come back soon, and even after they 
had reached the yard they could hear the voices 
of Israel and his wife, both raised to God in 
blessings upon their heads. 

“Tsay, Sam,” said Peter, “ this is better than 
cigars and ale,” 

“Don’t say a word, now,” replied Sam, “ for 
my heart’s full, and I can’t bear any more.” 

Next they drove throngh the biting wind and 
snow to the humble cot of the Widow Manley. 
They found her in the only habitable room of 
her dwelling, sitting by a fire of chips and fag- 
ots, with a babe asleep in her lap, and engag- 
ed in sewing a coarse frock. Three other chil- 
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dren were crouched by the fire, the oldest not yet 
eight years old. 

Mr. Manley had been one of the many unfor- 
tunates who are swept off by rum, and in the 
prime of early manhood he had gone, leaving a 
young wife with four children in absolute penury. 

“Ah, good day, Mrs. Manley.” 

The woman would have arisen, but Sam Green 
placed his hand upon her shoulders to keep her 
down. 

“We have come,” said Peter, seeing that she 
was anxious and fearful, “‘to see how you get 
along, and also to see if we can help you.” 

“ Help me, sir?” uttered the widow in amaze- 


. Now tell us plainly how you are 


The women was silent for a few moments, 
but at length she seemed to require her self- 
control, and replied : 

“Ah, gentlemen, it’s all comprised in three 
short words. Hunger, cold, and nakedness !” 

“And if we will supply you with food and 
fuel fora week, can you manage to get along 
until that time without more clothing ?” 

“Oh—h—yes—yes sirs. But what is it? 
Who will help us? Who can care for the—” 

“ We can, we will,” cried the energetic Sam, 
not so good to plan as Peter, but good at exe- 
cution. “ We six have pledged ourselves to see 
you safe through the winter. So cheer up and 
take hope, for neither you nor your children 
shall suffer while we can help it.” 

The widow’s hands were clasped, and her eyes 
wandered vacantly from one to the other of her 
strange visitors. She saw tears of goodness in 
their eyes, and her own soul’s flood burst forth. 

“O God bless—bless you always.” 

“And shall we have something good to eat, 
mama, and something to make us warm ?”’ ask- 
ed the eldest girl, clasping her mother’s knees. 

“Yes, yes, you shall,” exclaimed Drake, 
catching the child up and kissing her clean, pale 
face. “You shall have it before supper-time, 
too.” 

The widow gradually realized the whole ob- 
ject of her visitors, and she tried to express her 
gratitude in words, but they failed her, and her 
streaming tears had to tell the tale of thanks. 

After this, our society went to the Widow 
Williams. Hers was a neat cot, but they found 
suffering painful enoughinside. Philip, a youth 
of about theirown age, sat in a large, stuffed 
chair, looking pale and thin, and wasted away 
almost toa skeleton, and his great blue eyes 
peered at them wonderingly as they entered. 
The mother, too, looked careworn and sick, and 


the dry, hacking cough that sounded in her 
throat, told how much she needed proper food 
and care. 

The youths made their business known as be- 
fore, and with about the same result. The 
widow and her son could hardly realize that such 
a blessing had dawned upon them, but when 
they did realize it their joy and gratitude knew 
no bounds. 

“ Look here,” said Sam Green, as soon as 
they had reached the road, “it strikes me that 
we are just about a week behind hand. We 
ought to have commenced this work just one 
week earlier than we did, for our nine dollars 
wont quite bring matters all up square to the 
present time. But if they were square now they’d 
keep so with our weekly allowance.” 

“ By crickee, Sam, you’re right,” said Fulton, 
gleefully. 

“ Then let’s commence back two weeks—eh ?”’ 

“T think so,” said Peter. 

And all the rest said so, too. So they had 
eighteen dollars instead of nine. 

First our party went and bought three half 
cords of wood, which they sent at once to their 
respective destinations, and they agreed that 
when the other matters were attended to, they 
would go and work it up. Then they went to 
the stores and purchased such articles of provi- 
sion and comfort as they could agree were best 
adapted to meet the wants of their charges, and 
having done this they separated into three par- 
ties of two each, so as to have each family pro- 
vided for with as little delay as possible. Peter 
and Lyman Drake went to Uncle Israel’s ; Sam 
Green and Fulton to the Widow Manley’s, and 
Walter Mason and Robinson to Mrs. Williams’s, 
and to each they carried provision enough to 
last a week, besides leaving with each about a 
dollar in change. 

When the poor people saw the promised bless- 
ings—when they thus met the fruition of their 
newly raised hopes, their joy was almost painful. 
The noble youths were blessed over and over 
again. 

The wood was sawed and split, and put under 
cover, and then the “society” returned to the 
village as happy as happy could be. On the 
next day they went to church and heard how 
many heathen had been converted to the pecu- 
liar isms of the preacher; and on the day fol- 
lowing that they commenced another week of 
their newly found Christianity. 

“Sam,” said the owner of the machine shop, 

‘what were you and the rest of your party do- 
ing last Saturday afternoon ?” 

“ Converting the heathen,” answered Sam. 
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His employer was a church-member, and went 

in for foreign missions, and moreover, had often 
tried to induct Sam into the mysteries. 
- It was sometime before Sam would tell the 
secret, but his boss became so earnest that he at 
length told the whole story. For a while the em- 
ployer gazed upon his journeyman with wonder, 
but gradually, as a sense of the fact came over 
him, he hung his head. 

“Sam,” he said, at length, earncstly, and 
with a tear in his eye, “let me join your 
society.” 

“ But how’ll you raise the money ?” inquired 
Sam. 

“Money ?” echoed the boss. “Look at my 
bank-book.” 

“Ah, but that wont answer. You must save 
the money by depriving yourself of some super- 
fluity, or luxury you now enjoy.” 

“Ts that the rule?” 

“Tt is, most rigidly. Our cigars and ale fur- 
nish us.” 

“And wont you smoke again ?” 

“Never while within the reach of my influ- 
ence there’s a human being in want!” 

“ Then I’ll throw away my tobacco and beer. 
May I join at that?” 

“T’ll propose you.” 

And the master-machinist was proposed and 
admitted. 

Another week passed away, and the new Chris- 
tians went again on their mission, and there were 
more tears of joy, more prayers, and more bless- 
ings. Mr. Boothby, the machinist, had gain- 
ed a new ray of light on the subject of Chris- 
tian missions. 

At length it became known that the poor fam- 
ilies in Missionville had found friends. People 
were wonder-struck when they discovered how 
happy and joyous these once miserable wretches 
had become ; and more still, when, one Sabbath, 
they saw Uncle Israel and his wife, and Mrs. 
Manley, with her two older children, enter the 
church. 

Of course the truth leaked out, and we can 
imagine where the public eye of sympathy and 
appreciation was turned. Before a month was 
out, more than fifty people had engaged indirect- 
ly in the work by placing money, food and cloth- 
ing in the hunds of the original six, for them 
to distribute as they deemed proper. 

But there was one rule to which the “ society ” 
adhered. They would not receive a cent in 
money which was not the result of a cutting off 
of some superfluity, and thus they showed to 
the people how simple and easy in its work is 


trae charity, and also how many professed 
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Christians not only lose sight of their duty, but 
really lose the greatest joy of Christian life. 

It was a glorious day for Missionville when 
those six young mechanics met in the village 
bar-room, and concocted the plan for their so- 
ciety. And the good has worked in two ways. 
The members find themselves happier, healthier 
and stronger for having given up their pipes and 
cups; and the poor unfortunate ones of the 
town are once again basking in the sunlight of 
peace, content and plenty. 

How many professed Christian churches are 
there in our land which would be benefited, and 
even Christianized, by following the example of 
the six noble youths who still stand at the head 
of the Missionville Benevolent Society ! 


YACHTING, 

It is but of late years that the yacht, the ves- 
sel built and only run for pleasure, has been 

rominently before the American observation. 

erhaps the word was first familiar to us when 
hearing, as a thing of oriental magnificence, of 
the yacht of the rich Crowningshield, who went 
to the Euro seas with his vessel. There 
was fast sailing in those days, now by many 
years past, and [ shall arouse the memories of 
other times in some men, in alluding to the ship 
Genesee, which, in its progress over the river, 
was deemed the fleetest that sailed out of Alba- 
ny. The craft of all most famous, and whose 
achievements were the marvel of the wharves 
was the little sloop Dread, of Hudson. All 
manner of sailing in the very eye-teeth of the 
wind, was attributed to her, and her champion- 
ship seemed undisputed. Those were the days 
when the sail was not yet out of the ascendant 
in the river, when steam was but warming up to 
its might—the days when the great “James 
Kent” was, at a large cost, built to be a twelve- 
hour boat, and did not quite work out such won- 
der. It was the ‘‘America” that made the yacht 
a familiar word to the thirty-one States. It was 
the hand of Steers, in the mould, and line, and 


model ; and the enterprise and —e of 


Stevens, and Hamilton, and George Schuyler, 
that taught English yachtmen that there was 
born, out of our blue waves, the victor.—N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 


The churches at the Eastward have, from the 
peculiar situation in life of many of the wor- 
shippers, furnished the material for many a good 
anecdote or pleasant jest. It had been the prac- 
tice among the attendants of divine worship in 
one of our down-east churches, for some of the 
youth to flatten out pewter buttons, and 
them into the contribution box. The old domi- 
nie at length felt it his duty, in justice to his 
pocket, to check the growing evil. 

“‘ My dear friends,” said he, “some of you are 
in the habit of flattening the eye of metal but- 
tons, and contributi to the treasury of 
the Lord. I would simply observe, that w 
the process makes re to a ten cent- 
piece no more co , it renders them utterly 
useless as buttons.” 


WEALTH OF PURSE, AND CHARACTER. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE, 


BY WILLIAM BRODERICK LAWRENCE. 


A thousand streams glide o’er the earth, 
That rise in mountains gray; 

Which owe to clouds and storms their birth, 
Swift speeding on their way. 


Through fields of green and flowery meads, 
The cooling waters rush ; 

And ’neath the shade within the glade, 
Clear fountains freely gush. 


The streams unto the ocean glide, 
Their watery wealth to pour; 

And leaves borne down upon the tide, 
Return again no more. 


8o we, upon the stream of life, 
Are swiftly borne along; 

Through various scenes of peace and strife, 
Of sunshine and of song. 


Until at last, our bark shall ride 
Eternity’s dark wave, 

Whose waters can return no more 
The shores of time to lave. 


Then may we, as we speed away 
Upon the silver stream, 

Rare jewels gather while ’tis day, 
Nor stop to sleep and dream. 


That when we find our journey o’er, 
And life no longer ours, 

We may rejoice on that bright shore, 
Where bloom immortal flowers. 


WEALTH OF PURSE, 
AND 
WEALTH OF CHARACTER. 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


Two lovers of very different pretensions vis- 
ited the daughters of Andrew Seymour, the af- 
fluent merchant, who boastingly asserted that 
“ provided his children married to his mind, they 
should inherit a princely fortune.”’ Now this 
marrying to a miserly rich father’s mind, means 
that the husband in prospective, shall be of fair 
character and great shrewdness in financial ac- 
quirements. Mr. Seymour had not half so ex- 
alted an opinion of talent as of wealth; so a 
poor student, or one who even bade fair to rise 
by his untiring industry, was not held by him in 
such peculiar favor as he who had actually in- 


vested his fifty thousand out of his business ac- 


quirements ; and so generally was his opinion 
understood, that but few dared cross the thresh- 
old where the blooming daughters resided, un- 
less they were duly qualified. 

18 


But daughters must be educated, and a very 
common idea pervades many parents, that away 
from home, in some famed boarding-school, 
where a showy exhibition of the scholars’ ac- 
quirements is semi-annually made public, I re- 
peat it, some parents are desirous their children 
should have the reputation of “finishing off” in 
such an establishment. A case somewhat anal- 
ogous to the one we are relating, now occurs to 
us. In our girlhood, we remember our friends 
sought with anxiety to find the most distinguish- 
ed school in which to place our humble self—the 
one that had attained the greatest newspaper. 
notoriety was sought, but alas, so many appli- 
cants preceded us, we were voted out in despair ; 
whereupon a worthy old lady remarked, “my 
child, I’m afraid you wont find another place 
where you can work a mourning piece to frame, 
ora sampler, or something to make us remem- 
ber you put us to the great expense we must as- 
sume.” We remember then to have felt how 
inconsistent was the reasoning, since if we left 
no marks of the benefit of a school, save a piece 
of faded embroidery upon the wall, we certainly 
should maintain we had not gained the worth of 
our money. 

Anna and Angeline Seymour were accordingly 
placed within the precincts of a distinguished 
seminary, and the result proved that by this 
movement, their characters for life were mate- 
rially affected. 

Girls at boarding-schools always form inti- 
mate companionships with a few whom they love 
with great warmth, and to whom they generally. 
confide numerous love tales, which, though very 
serious at the time, are very silly in the retros- 
pect of after years. Such friendships were form- 
ed by the Misses Seymour at the time they were 
in the seminary, and an impression was made 
upon both their hearts which could be dated as 
accurately from the boarding-school as the piece 
of embroidery with the weeping willow branch- 
ing over an urn, beside which a gaunt female 
stood, as if abandoned to grief, marked with 
equal certainty what was sure to be inserted un-. 
derneath, viz., “ This piece was executed at the, 
school of Mrs. S and B., anno domino, 18—.” 

Laura Todd who was Anna’s bosom compan- 
ion, had a brother not far from the age of Anna 
Seymour. Mr. Todd, senior, was not a man of , 
great wealth ; he was, however, a worthy citizen, 
the oldest lawyer in the place, and of course 
was considered one of the first men. Aaron. 
Todd, his only son, had from early boyhood 
evinced a desire to go to sea, and although his . 
taste gave his parents much anxiety, yet he was 
so headstrong in his purpose, that opposition 


only added more decision upon the point at is- 
sue. Aaron, therefore, was studying navigation 
at the time he became acquainted with our fair 
friend. Anna well knew how her affections were 
being enlisted—she early ascertained that no- 
body’s name but Aaron’s raised a blush, and no 
pain she ever felt at separation, would be equal 
to saying farewell to him. Yet she treasured 
him in her heart, and the fuel was constantly 
fed by familiar intercourse in the family, and 
daily attentions which were reciprocated. She 
therefore was delighted with the school, and 
sent home the most flattering accounts of her 
progress, but the name of Todd never escaped 
from her volatile lips or pen. 

Angeline Seymour had found a very differ- 
ent acquaintance in Herbert Boswell, who was 
a young gentleman of fortune, fair appearance, 
good talents, and amiable deportment, and more 
than all, he was an orphan, and left wholly to 
himself to make his mark in the world. Being 
possessed of an ample fortune, there was little 
inducement to him to labor to acquire money ; 
so he adopted no profession, but sought in in- 
vestments of his surplus cash his business, and 
in gay society his pleasure, and in a fashionable 
hotel his home. But he had a companion in 
Jefferson Caswell, at whose house Angeline Sey- 
mour boarded, and his friend had written to him 


of the fair inmate in their family, and offered it 
as an inducement why he should give them a 
visit, adding, “‘now, my dear fellow, if my heart 
were not already pledged, I could not resist the 
attractions of Angeline Seymour.” 

Herbert Boswell took an early opportunity to 
accept the offer, and the delightful visit he had 
planned was fully realized. Angeline was the 
very model of grace, and if not of striking beau- 
ty, yet she was showy and fascinating. With all 
the common chit chat of the day, she was per- 
fectly conversant—she had studied etiquette as 
well as music, and knew how to modulate her 
voice and manner so as to appear irresistible in 
conversation. Boswell felt as if in the presence 
of a superior and lovely girl, whom to call his 
own would add a new charm to existence. An- 
geline did not rebuke his attentions, or flirt with 
his acknowledgements, nor disdain to accept all 
the preliminary steps which usually precede an 
engagement. 

Moreover she wrote to her parents and spoke 
of the gentleman in question as one in whom 
she felt they would find no blemish. Accord- 
ingly, Mr. Boswell was introduced to the pa- 
rents, and having made known his intentions, 
was accepted as the lover of their daughter, 
while poor Anna felt that to assert her affection- 
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ate regard for a sailor would be absurdly consid- 
ered by her parents, so she smothered her affec- 
tions within her own breast, and carefully con- 
cealed from her sister the very name of him who 
had now gone before the mast in an humble ca- 
pacity, preferring to rise from the lowest berth 
to the entire command of a ship, which he was 
resolved todo by his continued and laborious 
service. We are obliged here to take leave of 
our young friends, and after a lapse of four 
years, we will imagine ourselves present at An- 
geline Seymour’s wedding. 

It is a bright evening—the house of the rich 
merchant is fully illuminated—a gay throng are 
gathered—there is the priest to ratify the holy 
bands of wedlock—there is music and the jo- 
cund laugh, the merry-making of a wedding 
where all parties are fully satisfied, and this con- 
summates the nuptial rites of Angeline Seymour 
and Herbert Boswell. To-morrow they will 
sail on a foreign tour freighted with love and 
blessings. 

They have left home and friends, and how 
different is the prospect which awaits the pale, 
but patient and trusting Anna. We shall not 
wonder she is emaciated and lonely, for already 
the voice of reproach is again resounding in her 
ears in such tones as the following : 


“Anna, my child, you have seen how brilliant 


are the prospects of your sister—she has borne 
away with her the respect and approbation of 
all her friends ; she is united to a man of prince- 
ly fortune, not a wish will be left ungratified, 
and how can you give yourself away to a sailor, 
who, with bronzed countenance and brawny 
arms, exposes his life to the dangers of ship- 
wreck, and is every moment liable to be engulfed 
in the deep sea? What are your prospects, 
should you marry Aaron Todd ?” 

“That is quickly told,” replied the father of 
Anna; “the widow of a shipwrecked sailor 
whose effects were left in a foreign land to pay 
the expenses of his sickness and burial, while at 
home in destitution, there may be a small cargo 
of little mouths crying for bread.” 

Anna could bear such a coarse thrust no longer. 
She felt how much more sterling wealth of char- 
acter lay in Aaron Todd than in Herbert Bos- 
well, and stung with the foul aspersion thus 
thrown on his character, she replied : 

“ Father, my hand and heart are sacredly pledg- 
ed to marry him whom you thus vilify. He has 
a noble nature ; it is unwarped by contamination 
with the vulgar or mean ; he is neither the slave 
of fashion, nor the tool of wealth; he has al- 
ready gained a competency and an honorable 
name, and will go out as supercargo in the next 
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ship in which he sails, and should the adven- 
tures he takes with him realize his expectations, 
upon his return we shall be married. I hope for 
your consent—at all events, we shall be united 
if thus prospered. I shall take the next voyage 
when he is commander of the ship.” 

“Anna, you reason like a fool. Would to 
heaven I could make you enlightened upon 
your future career ; so madly blind—so positive 
—so headstrong—so self-willed.” 

“And was it for this, daughter, your father 
sent you to High Brook Seminary—for your 
sister to bear away a prize, while you are equally 
contented with a blank ?” interrupted the ini- 
tated mother. 

Anna struggled through many such reprovals, 
firm and undaunted as a martyr—regularly she 
sent a fresh expression of love by every convey- 
ance bound to the port whence her lover had sail- 
ed, and rich was his satisfaction upon his arrival, 
to feel that he had manifest proofs that his love 
was fully requited—it cheered him and compen- 
sated him for exposure to shipwreck, and it an- 
imated him to be prompt and faithful to his own 
and others’ interests. Suffice it to add, he re- 
turned well rewarded for his voyage, and al- 
though the breath of scandal was never known 
to asperse his character, yet no warm greeting 
was extended to Aaron Todd by Anna’s parents 
on his return, 

Letters about this time were received more 
frequently from the petted Angeline, but they 
bore no marks of the exuberant happiness that 
pervaded her whole being when she left home. 
She made frequent mention of her husband— 
but he was generally absent from home on a 


pleasure tour, attended by some merry sports- 
men, and now and then an allusion was made to 
her home in America with a saddened expres- 
sion, as if her deepest sympathies were still there. 
To her sister Anna, she soon after wrote the fol- 
lowing letter, as indicative of her feelings. 


“ Napues, July 12, 18—. 

“My pear Anna:—Would that I could see 
you face to face—think not of me as an object 
of envy in this fair city, where all that is beauti- 
ful in nature and art is concentrated. The des- 
olate heart, my sister, is not filled by outward 
fascinations, nor is the eye or ear charmed by 
the most lovely prospects or heavenly music, 
when it craves a companionship that it cannot 
know. Herbert is not a model husband, to my 
way of judging. He is sometimes absent for 
months, and although the semblance of a gentle- 
man still characterizes him, yet I do fear he is a 
libertine and arake. May God forgive me if I 
misjudge him—but alas, one cannot shut the 


eyes forever upon palpable sins of omission and 
commission. Anna, to marry for money isa 
hazardous experiment—rather would I be the 
wife of the poorest ‘Jack’ that goes before the 
mast, than the mere slave of a man’s passions, 
who is blind to self-sacrificing love, and would 
gladly rid himself of all the responsibilities that 
an honorable marriage imposes. Anna, there 
is a brutish excess which I fear is gathering on 
Herbert. The wine cup finds in him a faithful 
votary—and with reason perverted, a folly is vis- 
ible at which I shudder. Rash in expenditures, 
allured by gamesters, who at a single throw will 
stake a fortune, with trembling voice I entreat 
him to beware—but what hand can stay the de- 
stroyer? I sometimes fancy, my dear sister, 
that you are with me in my dreams. I imagine 
it may be my blessed fortune to meet you and 
your devoted husband in prospect in this beau- 
tiful city—the thought cheers many a cloudy 
hour, for I cannot go to you. I trust our dear 
parents will never again prefer wealth of purse 
to wealth of character—both conjoined, make a 
desirable combination, but minus one, let it be 
the former. No greater curse can befall a young 
man than to be left with an ample fortune, and 
the feeling he has no incentive to industry. 
With Aaron Todd your peace is secure. I will 
not burden you further with my complaints, 
Come to me, if possible—devise a way which I 
cannot. Very truly your loving sister, 
A. Boswe tt.” 


At the time this letter was received, Aaron 
Todd had just returned from a successful tour 


abroad. He had realized many thousands by his 


fortunate adventures, and true to his purpose, 
his employers offered him the command of a new 
ship for his next voyage. 

Anna’s heart swelled with grateful emotions 
as her fond expectations were so soon realized— 
she could not but perceive her parents were less 
hostile in their resentment of her proposed mar- 
riage ; but as Aaron was a plain, unpretending 
man, with not a spice of the dandy to exalt him 
in Mrs. Seymour’s conceptions, nor a boast of 
wealth to allure Mr. Seymour, it was thought 
no lavish expenditure would be appropriated to 
their wedding festivities. This so much more 
accorded with the taste of the bride and her lov- 
er, that it stood in striking contrast with the 
sumptuous entertainment a few years since made 
at Angeline’s wedding. 

Aaron Todd, therefore, took the hand of his 
long tried Anna, and both of them plainly at- 
tired, repaired to the village church where he 
was baptized in childhood, and the same spizit- 


ual father in the church pronounced them man 
and wife. It was a simple, touching service, at 
which neither of Anna’s parents chose to be 
present—no marriage allowance was asked or 
bestowed, yet it was apparent a rankling self- 
reproach made them unhappy at the_time. 

A few days after their marriage, the worthy 
sailor was known as Captain Todd. He sailed 
in a new ship accompanied by his mate Anna, 
whom of all others he would have chosen. Dur- 
ing his voyage he found it convenient to touch 
at Rome; and thence they proceeded to Naples, 
where such a joyful meeting took place as beg- 
gared all description between the long separated 
sisters. It appeared, Herbert Boswell, by mu- 
tual consent, had deserted his wife and child, and 
allowed her a scanty pittance, which conjoined 
to some efforts of her own, served for their sup- 
port. This was a fortunate circumstance, as 
since this settlement, he had abandoned himself 
to the gaming table and wine-cup. 

Angeline bere little trace of her former self, 
but re-animated by the presence of her sister and 
her husband, without much delay, she joined 
them in the remainder of their voyage, and after 
asea voyage of six months’ duration, her spir- 
its became cheered, and a new love of life sus- 
tained her—for Aaron Todd had pledged his 
word that she should be the companion of his 
wife in her future years, and little Herbert had 
the name of Aaron appended to him, and prom- 
ises to make a hardy sailor when his education 
is completed. 

There is a lovely, picturesque spot upon an 
island that skirts our harbor. A handsome house 
ornamented by a dome with a high staff, upon 
which a flag, bearing our stars and stripes, is 
known to many as the residence of Captain 
Todd—for he has retired on a competency, and 
is now enjoying the fruits of a well-earned rep- 
utation. Anna and Angeline are inseparable 
companions, and to this day the latter knows 
not whether she be a wife or widow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Seymour lived to witness the 
folly of making mere wealth the criterion by 
which they could judge of an eligible marriage— 
they were forced to respect Aaron Todd, for 
had net “the brawny arms” of the despised 
sailor been the support and cherished prop on 
which they had leaned, when the test between 
wealth of purse and weath of character became 
apparent? Mr. Seymour rejoiced to leave his 
property in the care of his son-in-law, and with 
deep humility confessed his early preference to 
money rather than a noble heart and active in- 
dustry, by which posscssions can always be 
- acquired. 
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WAYS OF COMMITTING SUICIDE. 

Wearing thin shoes on damp nights in rainy 
weather. 

Building on the “air tight” principle. 

Leading a life of enfeebling, stupid laziness 
and keeping the mind in a round of unnatu 
excitement by reading trashy novels. 

Going to balls through all sorts of weather in 
the thinnest possible dresses. Dancing till in a 
complete perspiration, and then going home 
through the damp air. 

Sleeping on feather beds in seven by nine bed- 
rooms. 

Surfeiting on hot and very highly stimulating 
dinners. 

Beginning in childhood on tea, and going on 
from one step to another, through coffee, chew- 
ing tobacco, smoking and drinking. 

Marrying in haste, getting an uncongenial 
companion, and living the rest of life in mental 
dissatisfaction. 

Keeping children quiet by teaching them to 
suck candy. 

Eating without time to masticate the food. 

Allowing the love of gain to so absorb our 
minds, as to leave no time to attend to our 


health. 

Following an unhealthy occupation because 
money oan be made by 

Tempting the appetite with niceties when the 
stomach says no. 

Contriving to keep ina continual worry about 
something or nothing. 

Retiring at midnight and rising at noon. 

Neglecting to take proper care of ourselves 
when a simple disease first appears.— age 
paper. 


TOO ANXIOUS, BY HALF. 


An amusing affair happened lately between a 
coal dealer and purchaser in Boston. The latter 
was very anxious to see that the former did not 
cheat him, so he—the purchaser—inspected the 
weighing of the coal himself, and felt perfectly 
satisfied that he got his allowance, without any 
desire on the lye of the coal dealer to shave. 
However, while the coal was weighing, the driv- 
er of the team could not help laughing, aware at 
the time that the purchaser was particular about 
his full weight of the coal. The purchaser, no- 
ticing the laughing of the driver, asked him when 
he had received his coal, what it was all about ? 
so the driver told him. 

“ Why,” said he, “‘when your coal was weigh- 
ed, you were standing on the scales, and were 

it possible nearly two 
hundred — * 4 

“ Well, sir,” said the driver, “‘ you are sold.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “and I have bought 
myself, too.””—Journal. 


Sir Walter Scott in his diary, thus writes :— 
“When I had in former times to fill up a pas- 
sage in a poem, it was always when I first open- 
ed my eyes that the desired ideas thronged upon 
me. I am in the habit of relying upon it, and 
saying to myself when I am at a loss, ‘Never 
mind, we shall have it all at seven o’clock to- 
morrow morning.’”’ 
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ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE. 


EARLY DAYS. 
BY WILLIAM ROWLAND, JR. 


O give me back my early days, 
The fresh spring and the bright, . 
That made the course of childhood’s ways 
A journey of delight 


O give me back the violet blue, 
The woodbine and the rose, 

That o’er my early wanderings threw 
The fragrance of repose. 


And give me back the glittering stream. 
The fountain and the dew, 

That neither day nor nightly dream 
Can ever more renew. 


I would give all that tears have bought 
Of wisdom, wealth or love; 

For one sweet hour of early thought, 
This sordid world above. 


One happy flight, away, away, 
On wings of tameless power; 

One golden morn, one glorious day, 
In childhood’s rosy bower. 


ADVERTISING FOR A WIFE, 


BY TAMAR ANNE KERMODE. 


Harry ALLENBY was in every sense of the 
worda fast young man, Thatis to say, he drank 
hard—played high—was up to everything in the 
way of merriment and fun, and considered it 
his bounden duty to spend as much money as 
he could squeeze out of the old governor—as 
he dutifully called his father. Yet Harry was a 
good-hearted fellow, though he was now sowing 
his wild oats, and his mother would assure her 
husband that “he, in his young days, was 
quite as bad before she married him, but then,” 
said she, with a sigh, “poor Harry may not be 
80 fortunate in his choice of a wife, as you were. 
Ah, there’s not many women in the world like 
me, now-a-days,” and the old lady would finish 
off with a glowing catalogue of her hundred 
and one virtues; while he, poor old gentleman, 
would hide his diminished head behind a news- 


paper. 

But this morning Harry was not in his usual 
spirits. Something unpleasant had disturbed 
him, for he sat in a listless attitude, his arms 
crossed over his head, and his heels considerably 
higher than the mantel-piece. 

“What's to pay, old boy?” said Philip Clay- 
ton, one of Harry’s firm friends, as he entered 
the room and noticed the rueful expression on 
that young gentleman’s countenance. ‘‘ What’s 
to pay, eh?” 


“OQ, my dear fellow,” said Harry, “I’ve just 
had a scene with the old governor, and he re- 
fuses to pay any more of my debts, or to furnish 
me with one cent of cash. He says I must 
work for itas he did. Heigho, I cannot tell 
how the old gentleman gets such strange ideas 
into his head. Work, indeed! It’s ridiculous, 
isn’t it ?”’ 

“Ah, well, never mind, Harry, I’m in luck, 
and will lend you as much as you want. So 
cheer up, my boy. I'll tell you what it is. You 
want a little excitement to drive away the blues. 
What do you say to advertising for a wife?” 

“Hurrah! I'll do it,” said Harry, springing 
to his feet. ‘ Let’s go to work at once.” 

After some consideration, Harry wrote the 
following lines : 

“A gentleman possessed of considerable prop- 
erty, is anxious to meet with a young lady, tall, 
graceful and accomplished ; age, from eighteen 
to twenty-five, to a lady of this description. 
He offers his hand, heart and fortune. It is as 
well to say that the gentleman is of medium 
height, possesses dark eyes and black hair, and 
is a very agreeable companion. Address to M. 
W., Box 3, Post Office, Baltimore.” 

“ That’s it,” said Philip. “ Now we’ll be off 
and have it inserted in three of the leading 
papers.” 

We must now leave our two friends for a 
short time, and introduce our readers to the 
beautiful heiress, Isabel Montague, who, scated 
in her elegant boudoir, is in earnest conversa- 
tion with her cousin, Emily Carlton. 

“O, Bell, do answer this advertisement, just 
for fun,” said Emily. ‘ The poor fellow is in 
want of a wife. Tell him you are an heiress, 
twenty-three years of age, and miserably plain- 
looking ; that your hair is so red, all the flattery 
of your friends cannot persuade you it is au- 
burn. At the same time say that you possess a 
sweet voice and temper, and a warm, loving 
heart, and sign your name, LillieG. The letters 
can be addressed to the care of my old nurse— 
we can call at the cottage for them, you know. 
I declare it will be quite an adventure.” 

“* Well,” said Isabel, “ I will answer it, but 
might I not as well put my real age—sixteen ?” 

“No, put twenty-three; never tell the truth in 
these matters, Bell.” 

Accordingly the note was written, sealed and 
despatched to its destination, and our fair friends 
anxiously awaited the result. 

“ Hurrah, Harry, hurrah,” said Philip Clay- 
ton, as he bounced into Harry’s room without 
ceremony. “ Here’s three answers to the ad- 
vertisement. We'll toss up, and see which is to 


be opened first. Ah, this one ;” and they read 
Isabel’s note. 

.“ I say, what delicate writing, Phil.; and as to 
her plain looks, that’s all a ruse, I dare say 
she’s as lovely as an angel. Ah, Lillie, sweet 
Lillie, you’re the girl for me.” 

“Now do not be insuch haste, Harry. There’s 
two other letters, yet.” 

They read them, but the writing looked worse 
compared with Lillie’s, and they decided upon 
corresponding with her and taking no notice of 
the others. 

“Tl answer it right away,” said Harry; and 
in the course of half an hour, he handed the 
following note to Philip for inspection. 


“Dear Litie:—I received your note in 
reply to my advertisement, and shall feel happy 
to make your acquaintance at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. You speak of having red hair! I as- 
sure you, I consider that no detriment ; and in 
looking for a wife, think more of a cultivated 
mind than personal beauty. The note I had the 
pleasure of receiving, and the beauty and deli- 
cacy of the writing, convince me, that in you I 
shall find an accomplished and agreeable com- 
panion. Hoping you will have an early period 
for our meeting, I remain 


Yours, very respectfully, 


Isabel and Emily laughed heartily on the 
receipt of this note, and feeling determined to 
carry on the joke, Isabel wrote the following 
reply : 

“ Lillie G. felt much pleasure in receiving M. 
W’s. kind note, and thinks it very probable that 
she will love him dearly, as indeed she almost 
does already, and will appoint a place fora 


meeting upon the satisfactory answer to the three 


following questions : 

“What religion does M. W. profess? Is he 
sober, and does he like company? She would 
also like to know his real name, as she feels a 
delicacy in corresponding with a stranger.” 

The note was despatched and satisfactory an- 
swers returned. The correspondence continued 
regularly for three weeks, when Isabel agreed to 
meet Harry at the residence of Emily’s nurse, 
stipulating, however, that she should remain 
veiled. All that eventful day the young ladies 
were very busy instructing a tall, black girl in 
the part she was to play that evening. They 
dressed her handsomely, and covering up her 
hands and arms, and fastening on a very thick 
green veil, they walked slowly to the cottage, 
arriving there a short time before the gentle- 
men did. 
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In about half an hour Harry arrived and wish- 
ed to see Miss Lillie. Isabel and Emily whis- 
pered a last injunction to Dinah, and hastily hid 
themselves behind a screen. Harry bowed low 
as he entered the parlor, and the lady put out 
her delicafely gloved hand, which he squeezed 
with the greatest enthusiasm. He tried to con- 
verse with her, but thought her unreasonably 
shy, as she made no reply whatever to his fine 
speeches. At last he said: 

“Lillie, dear Lillie, remove that envious veil, 
and let me gaze upon your lovely countenance.” 

But she grasped it still tighter. 

“Nay, dearest,” he said, and hastily tearing 
it aside, he imprinted a kiss upon her cheek. 

Dinah broke out in the laugh peculiar to her 
race, and hastily made her exit, locking the door 
after her, and a loud, silvery laugh rang out 
from behind the screen. He rushed hastily 
to the door to make his escape, but found it 
locked, and turning to the window, saw to his 
amazement, Isabel and Emily. He was fairly 
caught, for he had often met them at the balls - 
in Baltimore, and they knew him well. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Allenby,” said Isabel, 
while a roguish light twinkled in her large, dark 
eyes. “ We did not expect the pleasure of meet- 
ing you here ?” 

“O,” said Emily, “he came to see Dinah. What 
made her run away so soon, Mr. Allenby ?” 

“ Ladies,” said Harry, “I beg you will keep 
this secret, and not again allude to my folly. I 
know you are the originators of this ludicrous 
scene; it is really too bad of you.” 

“But, Mr. Allenby, we did not know that 
you were advertising for a wife. We thought 
you possessed better sense.” 

“Well, it was a joke on my part, and so I 
will forgive the joke on yours. Shall I have the 
pleasure of your company to the opera, to-mor- 
row evening ?” 

Emily was engaged, but the laughter loving 
Isabel accompanied him, and never had she 
heard music with greater satisfaction than she 
did on that evening. Harry was an agreeable, 
well-informed man, and seemed to feel peculiar 
pleasure in the society of the beautiful heiress, 
while she, with her mischievous freaks, and wild, 
joyous spirits, felt more pleasure in having Har- 
ry for her escort, than she did in any of the 
other applicants for her favor. 

Time passed on, and one fine morning Harry 
offered her in reality his hand and heart. . He 
said nothing about his fortune—mind—for he 
was not troubled with much ; but she was rich, 
and did not care for a wealthy husband; so 
Harry became her accepted lover. 
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Then followed a round of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. No balls, parties, or picnics were con- 
sidered complete, without the presence of Harry 
and his affianced bride ; and one fine morning a 
happy train passed merrily along to St. George’s, 
and Harry clasped his dark eyed bride to his 
heart. And the friends crowded round offering 
their eager congratulations. 

There was an elegant ball given in the 
evening at Mr. Montague’s mansion, and the 
next morning, the bridal party, accompanied by 
Philip Clayton and Emily Carlton, proceeded on 
a tour to Europe. 

Harry is in high spirits, and advises every un- 
married man to advertise for a wife. Isabel 
looks very shy as she alludes to Dinah. She 
says, “you know Harry, you kissed her.” 

“T don’t mind if I kiss her again, you gipsy,” 
said he. 

We must say in conclusion, that Harry Allen- 
by, Jr., has renounced all his bad habits, and is 
a model husband. And his respected mother 
has come to the conclusion that Isabel is one 
of the very few remaining ladies who are good 
for anything. 


THE DUKE AND WALKING-MASTER, 


A cavalry officer was breakfasting one morn- 
ing at Apsley House, and observed his grace to 
smile while perusing one of his letters, and af- 
terwards set it apart. Some time afterwards, he 
found, on referring to that letter in conversation, 
it had come from a lady totally unknown to the 
duke, and who kept a boarding-school at Ken- 
sington. The lady solicited a particular favor 
from his grace—namely, that he would recom- 
mend her to some non-commissioned officer, 
whose character stood high in his esteem, for the 
genes of teaching her young ladies to walk. 

trange as this application was, it very much 
tickled his grace’s fancy ; and, during his morn- 
ing ride, he called at the Senior United Service 
Club, and desired one of the servants to send 
immediately for Sergeant Murphy, of the Gren- 
adier Guards. Upon the sergeant’s arrival, the 
duke directed him to attend in full uniform at 
House Academy, on the following morn- 
ing, and mention to Miss that the Duke 
of Wellington had sent him there to teach her 
young ladies how to walk.—Zondon News. 


SHORT LECTURE TO YOUNG LADIES. 
Have a pat jano, ornone. Be sure to have 
a dreadful cold when requested to “ favor the 
company.” Cry at a wedding. Scream at a spider. 
Never leave your curl-papers in the drawing-room. 
Drop your handkerchief when you are going to 
faint. Mind you are engaged, if you don’t like 
r partner. Abjure ringlets on a wet day. 
t’s vulgar to know what there is for dinner. 
Nuts are bad, if you are going to sing. Never 
see a black coat as long as there is a red one, and 
always give the preference to the elder brother. 
Get married at St, George’s, if you can—at all 

events, get married.— Punch. 


RUSSIAN IMPERIAL TREASURY. 
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RUSSIAN IMPERIAL TREASURY. 


A correspondent of the Transcript, writing 
from Moscow, gives the following interesting 
account of a visit to the Russian Imperial Treas- 
ury in that city: “I cannot forbear mentioning 
the attention which we, as Americans, received, 
not only here; but throughout all Russia, from 
those in official capacity, and the bare name of 
‘ Americaine’ proved an open sesame —. 
where. Inthe imperial treasury are carefully 
preserved the platters and walt collars, upon and 
in which bread and salt are given to the Em- 

roron his arrival at Moscow; also a glass 

lown by Peter himself, with a ducat blown into 
the bottom of it. In one room are fifteen 
crowns, including those of the captured coun- 
tries, Poland, Siberia, Astrachan, ia, and 
the Crimea. Peter the Great and his half 
brother, the foolish Ivan, who were crowned to- 
gether, have each a crown of wonderful magnifi- 
cence. They contain respectively 887 and 842 
fine diamonds, besides some of the largest ru- 
bies and emeralds known. ‘The imperial crown 
contains more than 2600 fine diamonds, and the 
ruby under the cross, the largest one known in 
the world, alone cost 120,000 silver rubles. Pe- 
ter II. was the first monarch crowned with this, 
and Anne added the ruby, bought by her am 
bassador at Pekin. The crown of Poland (so 
called) is here, but it is merely a crown, made at 
Warsaw, to be used in the funeral ceremonies at 
the burial of Alexander in 1825. The sceptre 
of Poland is a single piece of aqua marine, two 
feet long, and by some strange fatality it is 
broken in the middle. There is also a throne 
here, which is studded with more than 2000 tur- 

noises, and is covered With pure gold. The 
double throne of Peter the Great and his brother 
Ivan is of solid silver. A curtain hangs behind 
it, under the concealment of which their amibi- 
tious sister Sophia dictated their answers. Here 
are also two saddles of the Empress Catherine, 
given her by the Sultan at the peace of 1735 and 
1775. The first is all diamonds, the horse-shoes 
silver and the stirrup gold (for she sat astride). 
One topaz, in the martingale, alone cost 10,000 
rubles. The two are a perfect mass of dia- 
monds, and altogether my eyes ached with mag- 
nificence.”” 


MARRIAGE IN THE GREEK CHURCH. 

The priesthood in Russia are peculiarly sit- 
uated é respects the connubial state. The 
Greek, unlike the Roman church, does not pro- 
hibit their marriage ; while the Russian polity 

so far as to enjoin, nay, to insist upon it. 

o one, in fact, can hold a cure until he is mar- 
ried ; and it sometimes happens that a wife has 
to be sought for in a great hurry in order to se- 
cure a desirable parish. If a Russian priest 
loses his wife by death, he cannot wed a second 
time, because they ay the phrase “havi 
one wife”’ in its entirely literal sense ; shoul 
he have the misfortune to become a widower, he 

nerally enters a monastery, as he can no longer 
fore the care of a parish.—Life in Russia. 


The every-day cares and duties which men 
eall drudgery, are the weights and counterpoises 
of the clock of time.—Longfeliow. 
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MATURIN M. BALLOU, Epiror anp PROPRIETOR. 


THE PURSUIT OF WEALTH. 
Perhaps the most crying social evil that now 
exists in this country, is the avidity with which 
wealth is pursued—almost every channel of ac- 
tive and sedentary occupation being crowded 
with adventurers, bent, almost. exclusively, on 
gain. The mere possession of wealth is regard- 
ed with far too much respect; the pursuit of it 
occupies far too much time, too much thought, 
and is, in fact, so universal, as to call for serious 
comment. The desire of a competence is praise- 
worthy ; in fact, a total contempt of money ar- 
gues neither good sense nor good morals. We 
have ever found that those who were loudest in 
their expressions of contempt for “ filthy lucre,” 
were the very men who did not scruple to 
levy heavy contributions on the purses of their 
friends, and were not in reality despisers of 
money, but of the toil necessary to obtain it in 
this work-day world. 

But the desire of a competence which shall 
put its possessor above the danger of want in 
days of sickness, and inaction, and old age— 
which shall prevent him from becoming a charge 
upon the public, or a burthen on his friends and 
family, is a very different thing from that inordi- 
nate craving which is never satisfied, and which 
is always calling for more; which requires the 
devotion of all the faculties to the one pursuit 
of money, to be expended as it pours in on the 
purchase of mere externals, which is extrava- 
gance, or on the multiplication of itself, which 
is avarice, The “golden mean” of the poet is 
rarely sought for; the modest competence that 
satisfied our fathers is inadequate to the con- 
tentment of our desires. The ten or twenty 
thousand, which of old was a modest compe- 
tence, and the result of half a life of moderate 
labor, varied by agreeable recreation, and men- 
tal and heart-culture, is now hooted at as a beg- 
gatly portion. With us, a million is success, 
and forty or fifty thousand dollars a failure. 
The pence are lost in the scramble for pounds ; 
and the “pile,” as it is—“ pyramid,” as it 
should be—called, must be won at a dash—as a 
fortunate better sometimes breaks the bank at 
rouge et noir. It is too true that success and 
wealth have come to be regarded as almost 
synonymous terms ; and that wealth commands 


too often more respect than steadfast virtue and 
laborious attainments. 

What wonder, then, since such is the worship 
of Mammon, that hundreds yearly are dazzled 
by the gilded idol of the million to such an ex- 
tent that they regard all means as justifiable 
which lead to the great end? The bank de- 
faulters, the fraudulent treasurers, the abscond- 
ing brothers ; these are all, in a great measure, 
the victims of public opinion—a public opinion 
which sets up a false standard to be followed 
and which almost pardons the detected offender 
in admiration of the greatness of his aims, 
while, with a singular inconsistency, it visits 
with the severest reprehension the starved clerk 
of the millionaire, who is guilty of abstracting 
a few hundreds because he falls that mach short 
of the means of decent subsistence. 

It is quite time that those who perceive the 
enormity of the evil we have commented on, 
should speak out, trumpet-tongued, against it ; 
that an effort should be made to return to the 
simplicity, moderation, and high-toned commer- 
cial integrity of the honored fathers of our 
country. 


New Yorx.—The odors of leaky gaspipes 
and ailanthus trees in New York, are said by 
the sufferers to be excruciating. The perfumes 
are worse than those of the city of Cologne, of 
which Coleridge wrote : 

“The river Rhine, it . well known, 
Doth wash the city of Cologne; 
Bat ray, ye nymph, wer 
Can ever wash 


Marca or Rerinement. — Modern refine- 
ment is distinguished by the elegant appellations 
it substitutes for antique phrases. Thus a bar- 
ber is an “artist in har,” a footpad, “an illegal 
tax-collector,” and a bill-sticker, an “ artist in 
paste.” 


Inm1oRation. — The German immigration 
into the United States this year will probably 
number about 170,000 souls; and the British 
immigration will number about 70,000. 


A Fact.—When flour sells for twelve dollars 
a barrel, marriages are few and far between ; but 


when it falls to five, connubialism increases fast. 
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THE LAND OF GOLD. 

Let no one say that poetry and romance have 
abandoned the world—that we lead a mere work- 
day life, and in the dreams of bards and the 
chronicles of old-world story-tellers alone we are 
to look for startling and thrilling events. The 
history of California within the past six years is 
a wilder and more gorgeous romance than any 
Eastern story-teller ever wove out of the golden 
thread of his imagination. Were it a history of 
the far past, we should class it with those mytho- 
logical narrations which are blended with the 


mists of ages. An almost unknown region, | 


stretching along the shores of the Pacific, thinly 
settled, but occasionally visited by traders, its 
agricultural capacities unestimated, its physical 
features undelineated, suddenly became the mag- 
net of attraction to the eyes of the whole world. 
In 1848 chance revealed the fact that the new 
country contained within its bosom millions on 
millions of pure native gold. A nucleus of money 
seckers swelled majestically up to an almost in- 
numerable host. Hollow-eyed, despairing men, 
from all parts of the continent, who had never 
been able, with the utmost exertion, to keep the 
gaunt wolf of poverty from their doors, hearing 
the wondrous tale, fled to the land of promise, 
speeding thither over the land or sea as in a 
dream, and returned to their old homes, some 
of them in a few months wealthy, loaded down 
with treasure. Then cities sprang up, with mar- 
ble palaces, where just before the rude adobe huts 
of the old residents sufficed to keep the storm 
from their heads. There was revealed to the 
world the wonderful rise of a State that might 
almost be said to have sprung into existence 
“consummate from its birth.” A new, a golden 
star was added to the constellation that already 
burned in the union of our banner. 
But the progress of the State was not altogether 
a triumphal march—an agreeable drama, on 
which the world might look with unmingled sat- 
isfaction and applause. Gold and crime go 
hand in hand together. Theré was a season of 
perfect lawlessness, when fraud and violence ac- 
complished their base and bloody purposes. 
Then came, born of necessity, the stern justice 
of self-constituted tribunals—fierce retribution 
overtaking crime, that wore, to those not eyewit- 
nesses, the aspect of atrocious vengeance, until 
law assumed its superiority, and the triumph of 
civilization was complete. There were calami- 
ties, too—fires that swept away millions of prop- 
erty in a few hours, and vainly reduced cities to 
ashes, for they sprang again, almost instantane- 
ously from their embers. The total result has 
_ been sammed up by a very excellent journal, 


the “ California Farmer,” in the following man- 
ner : 


“ We find ourselves quietly emerging from the 
wreck and the storm—only passing; and we 
find we can sum up of assets and valuables :— 

1. One State of California with 121,000,000 of 
square acres. 

2. Said acres have on them 250,000 sturdy 
young laborers. 8 
3. These have a tate government 0 

500 officers. 

4. These last live on the fat of the land, earn- 

$2,000,000. 

5. The State has a revenue of $2,158,099. 

6. A debt also of $2,520,204. 

7. Of taxable property, $111,000,000. 

8. as of gold and silver, $36,000,000. 

9. Of literary periodicals, in number, 82. 

10. Of public and private schools, 214. 

11. With scholars numbering 20,076. 

12. Of cultivatable lands, in acres, 70,000,000, 

13. Of saw mills some 100. 

14. Of flouring mills some 60. 

15. Of hardy, camp-inured, brave, ready equip- 
ped, ready mounted citizen soldiers in the coasts 
and sierras, 30,000. Besides ships, steamboats, 
sea steamers, 200 miles of electric tele 
3000 lawyers 130 post-offices, 5000 miles of es: 
tablished mail routes, a weekly line of sea 
steamers connecting with the Atlantic, a railroad 
communication from ocean to ocean in six hours, 
another isthmus route through belching volca- 
noes, by daylight; twenty express companies, 
100 bookstores, 100 churches, 150 cities, towns, 
and villages (all done in six years) ; an agricul- 
tural society in rated, granting premiums of 
$5000 annually, five volumes of State laws, thirty 
miner's canals of wonderful constraction and 
great benefit, 500 miles of gold placers; silver, 
quicksilver, sulphur, salt, soda, iron, , 
lead, and platina mines; ocean coast of 700 
miles, and three navigable rivers penetrating the 
State ; a public penitentiary, an asylum for the 
unfortunates deprived of reason, conducted with 
great credit to he State and honorable to our 

ide as Californians; a commodious marine 
fo pital, built with Uncle Sam’s money, and an 


invaluable dry dock and —. yard for our mari- 
i 


time forces, some excellent lighthouses ; a mer- 
cantile library association of 5000 volumes, a 
city of 40,000 inhabitants, plenty of banks and 
bankers, a fertile, fruitful soil, producing the 
grains, plants, and fruits tropical and temperate, 
and a climate of unrivalled salubrity. Also the 
sea abounding with fishes of divers kinds, great 
and small, even unto the great leviathan—all 
good, and fit and useful to make a great State, if 
e hand of the diligent shall bear rule.” 


In view of these facts, are we not justified in 
saying that the history of California is a wild 
and dazzling romance ? 

Mormonism.—This delusion appears to be 
spreading instead of subsiding. There will be 
a larger immigration of foreign Mormons this 
year than any previous year. Polygamy still 
flourishes, and Elder Hyde has issued proposals 
for three or four more dozen wives. 


> 
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NEW LINE OF OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 

We rejoice to hear that subscriptions are com- 
ing in so fast in aid of the establishment of a 
line of steamships direct from this port to Liv- 
erpool, that the enterprise may be regarded as a 
“fixed fact.” We think there is no commercial 
speculation that promises so well to the “ solid 
men” and the solid capital of Massachusetts. 
This port is one day’s sail nearer to Europe than 
New York. The point of departure for several 
great lines of railroads, communicating with 
Canada, and radiating to nearly all points of 
the compass, it affords rare facilities for the 
transportation of goods for the supply of a vast 
region of country. Such a line cannot fail to 
command a very large proportion of the travel 
from this country to Europe, and to convey a 
great share of foreign travellers coming to the 
United States. 

The Cunard line, admirably managed, and 
important as its services have been, fails to meet 
all the requirements of our people. The delay 
at Halifax, and the fact of the monopoly of the 
news of these steamers by New York, for a pe- 
riod sufficient to deprive us of a great deal of 
its commercial value, are obvious points that 
need not be enlarged upon. We need not ask 
the question, can we build ships here that will 
compete with other lines? We will back Don- 
ald McKay against the world for building a boat 
that shall astonish everything afloat upon the 
ocean ; and if any faster steamship than he can 
model can be set agoing, we should not care to 
take passage in her, for we shall be satisfied to 
cross the Herring Pond in eight days, and we 
think he can turn out a boat that would put us 
across in that period. Every city is bound to 
make the most of its own advantages, and this 
steam line is the one thing wanting just now to 
crown our business facilities. Everything prom- 
ises complete success to it. 


Scrrrstitiovs. — The lower orders of Ha- 
vana have been greatly exercised lately by a 
shapeless and nameless spectre, said to haunt 
a house in the Calle de Sol. We rather think 
the whole affair was a “sell,” got up by some 
smart Yankee to pass the time. 


Tue Owen thinks the 
Millenium commenced on the 14th day of May. 
The war in the East, we should think, would 
make sad havoc with his theory. 


Just so.—Saint Pierre says that one should 
never say he is right, but “I am of this opinion 
at present.” 


AERONAUTICS. 

Among all the costly means and appliances 
for carrying on the way in the East, we are a lit- 
tle surprised that no attempt has been made by 
the allies to reconnoitre Sebastopol by means of 
observations taken from balloons. When bal- 
loons were invented in France, towards the close 
of the last century, it was believed that they 
would prove of utility in military service, and 
aerostation, or the art of navigating the air, was 
studied in several of the military establishments. 
The battle of Fleurus was said to have been 
gained in consequence of observations of the 
enemy’s camp made from a balloon. An aeros- 
tat might be sent up when the wind was favor- 
able (to return by a counter current) to a height 
that would bafile the aim of even Minie rifle- 
men, while the passengers, by the aid of power- 
ful glasses could learn the condition of the ene- 
my beneath. Of course the experiment would 
be hazardous, but there are hundreds of gallant 
men who would readily volunteer on the service ; 
and the result might prove of the highest im- 
portance to the allies. The navigation of the 
air has occupied so much attention at Paris that 
there would be no difficulty in finding experi- 
enced aeronauts to undertake the management 
of the balloons designated for this employment. 
The exposure of life, of course, would not be 
reckoned ; for where thousands are sacrificed in 
one gallant dash on the enemy, two or three 
lives might well be hazarded in an experiment, 
in the success of which two armies would be in- 
terested. We think we shall forward this sug- 
gestion to the French minister of war—the Brit- 
ish government are too old fogyish to give it a 
hearing. 


4 > 


TURKISH LIBERABITY. 

The bigoted prejudices against Christians in 
the dominions of the sultan is fast fading away, 
as might be anticipated from the present political 
condition of the Ottoman empire. Lately, the 
Mosque of Omar at Jerusalem was thrown open 
to the Duke of Brabant, and a number of other 
distinguished Christian visitors. Under an im- 
proved political system, the Turks might yet be- 
come valuable members of the great community 
of nations. We can never forget how the sultan 
of Turkey sheltered Kossuth and his glorious 
companions, when the Austrian eagle and Russia 
bear were prowling on their track. 


Great Cry anp Great Woor.—The far- 
mers in Ohio have sold $6,000,000 of wool this 
season. We cannot deduct a mill from the 
amount, though it does seem a pretty large one. 
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ENGLISH SADDLE HORSES. 

The spirited Paris correspondent of the New 
York Spirit of the Times thinks the English 
saddle horses are very near perfection. Hear 
him: “I would rather take Ristori’s superiority 
over Rachel for granted, than sit till midnight in 
a hot opera-house to hear her, instead of going to 
bed early after a cool stroll, and rising early to 
take a canter in the wood, which the ‘embellish- 
ments’ have not yet quite spoiled. Of all lux- 
uries in this life, give me the luxury of a tho- 
roughly good and well-broken English blood- 
horse. I never owned a /irst-rate one before this 
spring, and now I take back, too, all I ever said 
about English saddle-horses. We can’t build 
anything to equal their best; any more. than 
they can come up to our trotters. If the tales 
of Eastern travellers be really anything but 
‘travellers’ tales,’ and the Arab horses are bet- 
ter than the English, I don’t wonder the Arabs 
have never showed any inclination for the civili- 
zation of Europe; with such horses, they can 
want nothing more.” 


ADULTERATION OF TEA. 

The Chinese are adepts in trickery. The un- 
healthful effect of some parcels of tea which are 
dealt out in our cities, is owing to their being 
adulterated so extensively by the Chinese. Old 
and damaged tea is taken by them, and placed 
over hot pans of charcoal to dry. The dried 
leaves are put into cast iron pans—a few pounds 
of tea in cach pan—and placed over furnaces. 
A little tumeric is now stirred in; but in order 
to secure a good green hue, lumps of Prussian 
blue and gypsum are added. These are then 
stirred before the fire until the tea has taken the 
fine, bloom color of hyson, with very much the 
same scent. The transformed leaves are then 
picked, sifted, chopped small, and sold for 
excellent young hyson. 


Tuz Tamartnp Tree.—The tamarind tree 
has been grown in Virginia from seeds, and is 
highly spoken of as promising to be a valuable 
acquisition to our fruit trees, especially on the 
prairie lands of the west. Its growth is rapid, its 
appearance very ornamental, and it is perfectly 
free from blight and the depredations of insects. 
Last season, the trees in Virginia produced fruit 
as good as the imported. 


Pyrromanta.—This is the name given to a 
peculiar sort of insanity, which induces the vic- 
tim to set fire to houses and goods. A chamber- 
maid in this city has lately indulged in her 
pyromaniac propensities. 


ROMANCE IN REAL LIFE. 

A wedding took place in Bristol, England, a 
few weeks since, under somewhat romantic cir- 
cumstances, realizing the old adage that “truth 
is strange; stranger than fiction.” It appears 
that a sister of Mrs. N., who resides at Mont- 
pelier, some two or three years since married a 
merchant, and emigrated to California soon after- 
wards, with a view of bettering their fortunes, 
taking with her the likeness of an unmarried sis- 
ter. The picture happened to be hung in a very 
conspicuous part of their house in California, 
and attracted the attention of a rich resident of 
that district, who happened to pay a visit to the 
house. He was enraptured with the image of 
the fair unknown, and exclaimed, “ By Jove, I’ll 
marry that girl, if she is to be found in the 
world.” 

He was told where she resided, and he posted 
to her a note enclosing a present of forty pounds 
sterling, and a few days since a knock was heard 
at the door, and on the young lady going to open 
it, a good looking, bronzed featured gentleman 
rushed into the house and gave a chaste salute, 
exclaiming that he had come from the other end 
of the world to find hgr, at the same time pulling 
out the likeness which first led him to seek his 
attraction. Of course they were married, and 


_ are to “live long and die happy,” as usual. 


ENGLISH CRITICISM. 

“ Miss Murray, Maid of Honor to Queen Vic- 
toria,” travelling in this country, was shocked at 
the extravagance of our ladies’ dresses; we are 
very sorry for it. The English are very apt to 
be shocked at many things we do. Our grand- 
fathers in 1776 behaved in a way that Miss 
Murray’s grandfathers considered “ positively ” 
shocking. Why can’t our ladies dress so as to sat- 
isfy the fastidious taste of the Hon. Miss Murray ? 
Remember that the Queen and Prince Albert 
were once “ pleased to express their approbation 
of our Wenham ice.” We must try to secure 
Miss Murray’s approbation of our toilettes and 
demi-toilettes. 


+ » 


Dectpepty Coor.—During the long, terri- 
ble and destructive fire at Hamburg, a few years 
since, an Englishman writing a letter from a 
house not reached by the flames, said: “ Whata 
scene! and what a dreadful situation. Thirty- 
six hours without shaving, and twelve without 
eating ad 

Currency.—The British House of 
Commons have adopted a resolution to issue sil- 
ver coins representing the one hundredth part of 
a pound, and copper coins the one-thousandth. 


JUDICIOUS COUNSEL, 

Amos Lawrence, of Boston, in his “Diary 
and Correspondence,” gives the following char- 
acteristic counsel :—‘‘ At the commencement of 
your journey, the difference between going just 
right or a little wrong will be the difference be- 
tween finding yourself in good quarters or in a 
miserable bog orslough at the end of it. Do 
not cheat yourself by doing what you suspect 
may be wrong. You are as much accountable 
to your Maker for an enlightened exercise of 
your conscience as you would be to me to use 
due diligence in taking care of a bag of money, 
which I might send by you.’ ‘ Good principles, 
good temper and good manners, will carry a 
man through the world much better than he can 
get along with the absence of either. The most 
important is good principles.’ ‘ Temptation, if 
successfully resisted, strengthens the character ; 
but it should always be avoided.’ ‘The moral 
taste, like the natural, is vitiated by abuse.’ ‘He 
whose life ends at thirty may have done much, 
while he who has reached the age of one hundred 
may have done little.’ Bring home no foreign 
fancies which are inapplicable to our state of 
society.” 


Cursa Grass—Is an article which should be 
immediately introduced into the United States. 
In China it is cultivated along the borders of rice 
fields. In Queen Elizabeth’s time, clothes made 
of it were imported into Europe. The Hol- 
landers preferred it for fine fabrics to those made 
of flax. The tenacity is such that a thread may 
be spun one hundred and seventy-five feet long 
without winding. It is fifty per cent. stronger 
than flax. A thread over six miles in length 


weighed only a trifle over 1200 grains. 


Sxaxes.—A man by the name of Mitchell, 
living near Peoli, Kansas, has killed more than 
one hundred rattlesnakes this season, while 
thousands in the aggregate have been slaughtered 
in the same vicinity. 


+ 


Suricipges.—A mania seems to exist in New 
York for self destruction. Two women have 
lately attempted suicide, one of which was suc- 
cessful, and the other was frustrated in her en- 
deavors by some lookers-on. 


A warp Tasx.—Lord Timothy Dexter 
once commissioned an artist to paint his por- 
trait. ‘Make me the size of life,” said the great 
man, “holding a book in my hand, and reading 
aloud.” 


“ WAS NOT THAT THUNDER?” 

One of the finest spectacles presented by the 
summer solstice, is a sudden thunder-storm, par- 
ticularly when witnessed from an elevated point, 
commanding an extensive view. There is music, 
as well as scenery—the crashing bogm of the 
heavy peals that reverberate among the hills, like 
the echoes of the bombardment of Sebastopol. 
Then the pouring rain, descending in torrents, 
flooding the parched earth, and drenching the 
heavy foliage, is an additional circumstance of 
interest, and when the drama winds up with a 
sudden outburst of gorgeous sunshine, with a 
rainbow spanning the retiring storm, the behold- 
er feels that there is scarcely an episode in the 
story of natural phenomena more magnificent. 


A COLD PLACE, 

At Yakutsk, 62 deg., north latitude, the Russian 
American Company bored for water in the court- 
yard of their establishment, to the depth of 380 
feet, and found the ground frozen there. They 
could not obtain water and gave up the attempt. 
In that latitude the surface of the ground, a few 
feet deep, is thawed for a few weeks during the 
summer, but all below is frost and ice. The in- 
habitants have cellars under all their dwellings, 
which are perpetual ice houses; in them, when 
the sun is intensely hot outside, they place their 
milk, fresh meat, etc., which soon becomes per- 
fectly frozen. 
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A or tHe ReGiment.—Two or three 
years since, the Garde Lafayette of New York 
adopted the daughter of one of its members 
who had died, leaving her without friends or 
support. At the military procession on the 
Fourth, this young girl, dressed in colors cor- 
responding with the uniform of the French sol- 
diers, appeared with the Garde, marching by the 
side of one of the officers. 

Fiatrertnc.—A correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Traveller says that a respectable Moslem in 
the East informed him that in this country there 
was ‘no law, order or religion, and that people 
ate oneanother.” This is too bad! We merely 
skin one another in driving bargains, and flay 
one another alive in political contests ; but 
there’s no cannibalism, we can assure our Ori- 
ental friends. 


AwruLt.—The French lately sent home forty- 
three thousand wounded and sick from the Cri- 
mea, and they have buried at least one hundred 
thousand in that dreadful charnel-house, Sach 
is war. Thank God for the peace we enjoy! 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


COMPENSATION.” 

This life is conducted on the compensating 
principle, and though we cannot understand all 
the operations of the principle, yet we see in- 
stances enough of it to infer that a wisdom, far 
above our finite comprehension, regulates the 
whole. How few of us understand the mechan- 
ical niceties of a chronometer watch, though we 
all know that it is accurate as the sun. And 
who shall attempt to explain the moral mechan- 
ism of the universe? Here and there a partial 
light breaks in on us—but this is enough for 
faith—too much for skepticism. How glorious 
is youth—with its ardent sympathies, its vivid 
imagination, its splendid dreams of the worldly 
future—its bounding blood and high health! 
Yet, who, in the noon of manhood or the autumn 
of age, who that is thoughtfal, true and hopeful, 
would regret its passing away? Who, that is a 
really true man, would disguise the advance of 
age, darken the tint of the bleached hair, touch 
with a rose-hue the pallid cheek, and persist in 
wearing the garb of youth, in the vain hope of 
self-deception, in the vain endeavor to cheat 


Time of his due, when reason tells him that for |- 


what Time has taken away he has made atone- 
ment in gifts tenfold more precious could they 
only be appreciated? If youth be glorious, 
with its ruddy health, elastic steps and warmly 
wild imaginings, it is also beset with dangers, 
trials and temptations, peculiar to its fiery sea- 
son. The passions besiege the citadel of the 
soul with a persistency that knows no rest. They 
hang out false lights on the lee shore of sin, for 
which imagination steers with reckless trust. On 
the shrines of youth stand idols of gold with feet 
of clay; what a record of trusts betrayed, of 
false friends, of fickle loves, of crushed hopes, is 
the history of youth, and this from the very ex- 
istence of those dazzling qualities which stamp 
its character. The awakening from these dreams 
is a dreary period. Its brilliant visions fade 
into night like the kaleidoscope fires of a pyro- 
technic display, where the roses and foliage first 
grow dim, then faintly sparkle, then flicker away 
into inky blackness. 

But anon a steadier light dawns upon the 
clouded solitude of the soul—a light less brilliant, 
but serener far. Reason kindles the new dawn. 
For the fond credulity that saw a deity in every 
idol of clay, we have the keen intelligence which 
detects a thousand objects of interest in paths 
before hurried over with a thoughtless step. If 
friendships are less readily knit, they are more 
worthy and enduring. If the fiery valor is gone, 
steadfast fortitude and heroism occupy its place. 
Passionate enjoyments begin to pall upon the 
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senses, but the glories of the intellect are an 
unfailing resource. Nature bares her bosom to 
the eye of manhood, and it marks the very pul- 
sation of her heart. Yet another stage of exis- 
tence, and another change—but still for the bet- 
ter. If the eye grow dim, the inner vision is 
brighter. If tried and trusty friends are sum- 
moned, one by one to take their places in that 
vast caravan which is ceaselessly moving forward 
towards the unknown and the infinite, to each of 
them we may say: 


“ Thou marshall’st me the way that I was going.” 


The memories of sorrows become feeble, but 
those of long gone innocent pleasures are vivid 
and entrancing—a childlike joy in simple things 
affords a glimpse of the childlike guilelessness of 
the Hereafter—when knowledge will no longer 
be either impérfect or forbidden, and we shall 
learn how complete is the system of compensation, 
and how seeming evil is reconciled with perfect 
good. 


FORTUNES OF WAR. 

It is rather singular that of the many strong 
places of defence in the world, hardly one re 
mains, at this day, in the hands of the original 
builders. It may here be stated the French 
built Quebec, but the English hold it. The English 
built Moro Castle at the Havana—the Spanish 
hold it. The Spanish built Vera Cruz—it is 
now in the possession of a mongrel breed of 
Spanish, Indian and negro blood. The Moors 
fortified Gibraltar, and passing into the hands of 
the Spanish, it was finally taken by the English. 
Sebastopol, one of the strongest of the strong — 
fortresses in Europe, it is hardly necessary to 
say, will soon pass into the hands of the English 
and French, as will the many fortresses in the 
Black Sea and in the Straits of the Dardanelles, 


A Sarecuarp.—The Albany (N. Y.) Knick- 
erbocker says: ‘‘ They have just opened a pub- 
lic reading-room in Schenectady, N. Y. The 
contents consist of two almanacs and an old 
dictionary. The mayor thinks it will have a 
tendency to check immorality in the young.” 


Incen1ous.—A Londoner has taken out a 
patent for tipping cigars with a composition ca- 
pable of being fired by friction, so that when a 
smoker wishes to light a cigar, he“ has only to 
rub the end of it against any hard substance. 


mu has experience 


Daily Mail. 


* 
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Soreign 

The French government are about to increase 
their navy largely. 

In a single day seventy thousand persons visit- 
ed the Paris Ex ‘bition. 

Within a year the King of Sardinia has lost five 
members of his family by death. 

An elephant, 120 years old, was lately shot in 
Birmingham, on account of age. 

A colossal statue of Berzelius, the chemist, 
has just been cast at the foundry in Munich. 

The Journal de la Corse announces the dis- 
covery of a mine of mercury in the district of 
Ajaccio. 

The Ex-Queen of France, after the numerous 
vicissitudes of her lengthened career, is in the 
enjoyment of excellent health, in London. 

One of the officers of the allied army at 
Kertch, observing an unusual number of new 
graves, caused them to be opened, when they 
were found to contain cannon. 

A comparison of the sums insured against loss 

fire, in the different assurance offices of 
ngland, shows that property exceeding in value 
one thousand millions sterling is thus protected. 

It is stated that nearly all the branches of the 
Bonaparte family will in a very short time be 
assembled in Paris, round the emperor, who de- 
sires that the several persons bearing his name 
should form a faisceau near him. 

The Paris Univers, the organ of the Jesuits, 
lately made a virulent attack upon Beranger. 
The reply was found in the sale of the thousand 
copies of a bust of the old poet, adroitly put 
upon the market by a Parisian sculptor. 

A creditor in France has availed himself of an 
excellent plan to make his debtors come up and 
settle. He has posted up in a conspicuous part 
of his inn a list, on which he affixes their names, 


. with the sum due by each. 


A means of impregnating silk with gold, 
silver, brass, or iron, so that it can be woven 
with perfect flexibility, has recently been dis- 
covered by a chemist in France. It is said that 
the price of the new material will not be high. 

The Austrian Gazette has an article endeay- 
oring to prove that the allies should abandon the 
siege of Sebastopol, because the taking of the 
town will involve a sacrifice disproportioned to 
the advantages of victory. 

The science of photography is now assuming 
such universal dimensions that we find the large 
cities and towns on the Continent are following 
the example set by London in holding their 
“Expositions Photographiques.” 

The Allies have given orders to complete the 
destruction of the fortifications at Anapa. Two 
hundred pieces of cannon and two years’ provis- 
ions were found in the forts. The Circassians 
plundered the town. 


A monument to Daniel O’Connell, executed 
Benzomi, at the expense of Mr. Bi 


of Sant’ Agata della Sub’ 
Irish College at Rome. 


The project of closing the bakers’ shops in 
has caused riots. 

Fourteen thousand men of the Austrian army 
in Gallicia have died, 


It is said that more churches have been erected 
in England during the last fifty years, than had 
been built for five centuries before. 

The Manchester and Liverpool Agricultural 
Society have presented a fine Cheshire cheese, 
90 lbs. weight, to the Emperor Napoleon. . 

John Black, for twenty-five years editor of the 
London Morning Chronicle, and “ father of the 
London press,” died a short time since, aged 72. 

On the late anniversary of the battle of Water- 
loo, Lord Seaton caused a gratuity of 5s. to be 
given to each survivor of the memorable con- 
flict at present residing in Kilmainham Hospital. 

A proclamation has been published in Altona 
— enlistments for the Foreign Legion. 

he penalty for disobedience is eight years im- 
prisonment and hard labor. 

The imperial Brazilian decree for the con- 
struction of a railway in Bahia has arrived in 
England. The maximum capital on which a 
premium is at present guaranteed is £1,800,000. 


The fine arts department of the Paris Exhibi- 
tion is truly Wonderful. It is said to contain the 
largest and finest collection of pictures which 
have ever been brought together under one roof. 

Some ladies in England, who have been re- 
markably successful in ecclesiastical embroidery, 
have formed themselves into a society for sup- 
plying poor churches with such things at mere 
cost. 


Daring the year 1854, 388,714 cwt. of foreign 
cheese was imported into the United Kingdom. 
Of this 349,696 cwt. came from other parts of 
Europe; 38,987 ewt. from the United States, 
and 30 cwt. from British possessions abroad. 

A gentleman of the name of Delle Cose has 
just died at Verona, leaving a million of francs 
as a fund for the relief of poor workmen unable 
from sickness or other causes to maintain their 
families. 

The publishers of the Melbourne Argus have 
raised the price of that paper from ten to twenty 
dollars per year. They say it costs them half a 
million dollars per year to carry on their estab- 
lishment. 

The present war footing of the Austrian army 
is said to involve an expense of 650,000 florins 
(say £65,000) a day. ‘The annual cost, there- 
fore, it is calculated, will carry the deficit in the 
Budget to about 300,000,000 florins (say thirty 
millions sterling). 

The ground left disposable by the demoli- 
tion of _ buildings of the ‘Douigle, in Paris, 
is to be transformed into a public garden in the 
English style, in the centre of which will be 
erected a monument to Louis XVI. and Marie 
Antoinette. 

The duke of Nassau has given a commission 
to the sculptor Hopsfgarten for a group in mar- 
ble, representing Christ in the midst of his 
Apostles, destined for a church in Wiesbaden. 
These figures are to be much larger than life 
size, and the sum paid to the artist is to be 
75,000 francs. 


| 
| 

| 
| \ 
| 
‘Known Car proprietor in ireland, has 
' been completed and is to be placed in the church 


Record of the Times. 
A wire cable is to 
and Prescott, connecting them by a telegraph. 


The total valuation of the real and personal 
property in the city of Detroit, is $12,250,381. 

A wicked book is the worse because it can’t 
repent. 

By arecent act of Parliament, the repeal of the 
Usury Laws of Great Britain has been effected. 

There are nearly 5,000,000 sheep in the State 
of Ohio. 

Who have most to fear, the uninsured from fire, 
orthe insured from insurance companies bursting? 

Toads are said to be particularly fond of can- 
ker-worms, and eat numbers of them. 

Eleven of our fourteen Presidents have been 
lawyers. Encouraging to the briefless ! 

Pearls have lately been found in the Ohio, 
near Cincinnati. 

A seceding Mormon has recently been writing 
a book blowing up Mormonism. 


The Churchman thinks the use of fans in 
church a sinful luxury. 

A doctor approves tight lacing, because it 
kills off foolish wirls. 

Queen Elizabeth never wore a dress twice— 
and never gave a dress away. 

The British Government don’t like our stop- 
ping recruiting in the States. 

James Horrocks, whose father was a drummer 
under Cromwell, died so late as 1843. 


There are stated to be fifty-four mills in Cali- 
fornia, supposed to be able to turn out 4000 bar- 
rels of flour per day. ‘ 

Between fifteen and sixteen thousand reapin 
machines, it is said, will be manufactured an 
sold this year in our country. 

A donation of $5000, from some unknown 
source, has lately been received by the treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Missionary iety. 

The great bell of St. Reni, at Moscow, weigh- 
ing 80,000 pounds, which fell more than three 
months ago, has been swung again. 

or the privilege of selling ginger at 
Ormskirk, in Lancashire, 

- The first steamboat ever built on the waters of 
the Western Missouri, launched at Kanzas city, 
is called the “‘ Kanzas City,” and is intended for 
the Kanzas river trade. 

The reporter of the N. Y. Times went to a 
hop the other night, aad in his rose-leaf, sky- 
blue account, says there was not a homely face, 
an ugly foot, or a vulgar waist present. 

The Amenia Times (N. Y.), states that A. 
Hotchkiss, of Sharon Valley, Conn., has invent- 
ed a new kind of ball for rifled cannon, which is 
to overcome all the difficulties heretofore expe- 
rienced in rifled cannon for firing iron balls. 

Pulmonary consumption, the t scourge of 
our northern climate, is disarmed of half its ter- 
rors since we have a remedy s0 si ly effica- 
cious as Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. It is 
worthy of the high reputation which it enjoys. 


RECORD OF THE TIMES. 


Our contributions to the Paris Exhibition are 
chiefly revolvers and India rubber goods. 

The Courier and Enquirer proposes a public 
subscription for General Scott. 

Mrs. Le Vert, the American belle, visited Ve- 
suvius during the eruption. 

The Grand Duke Constantine will be Regent 
of Russia if Alexander dies. 

They publish a tri-weekly Gazette at Hoboken, 
N. J. It is a smart paper. 

Forty-six infernal machines were destroyed by 
the British, off Cronstadt. 

The London Times thinks the war will take 
care of itself—very likely. 

Seven thousand tons of ice are cut from the 
lakes in Lynn, per year, on an average. 

In the United States there were, in 1850, 1666 
persons over 100 years of age. 

A salt lake has been discovered about 150 
miles from St. Cloud, in Minnesota. 

The Fall River News calls New Bedford the 
sperma-city 

The rate of interest established by theaNebras- 
ka Legislature, is 10 per cent. 

A few drops of ether it has been found, will, 
when mixed with rancid oil, restore its freshness. 

The Bristol, R. I., Railroad, built at a cost of 
$400,000, has been opened for travel, the cars 
being run by the Boston and Providence Co. 

A cutting objection is made to the elevation 
of Gen. Houston to the presidential chair. They 
say he would whittle the arms off! 

The British court, it is said, is setting its face 
against racing, and that the prize cup is to be 
discontinued. 


The Dayton Journal publishes a report of a 
sermon under the head 


sherifi’s sale. Funny 
people up in Dayton. 


Betsey Leonard of Keene, N. H., relict of one 
of the Bunker Hill minute men, recently attained 
her hundredth year. She was married in 1775. 


Among his other high sounding titles, the king 
of Ava has that of “Lord of twenty-four Um- 
brellas.” 


Hair, feathers, woollen rags, leather, horns, 
dry blood, dry flesh, and fish, contain from fif- 
teen to seventeen per cent. of nitrogen, and are 
consequently good manure. 


Prof. Thayer, of Woodstock, has examined the 
body recently disinterred at Middlesex, and de- 
scribed in the papers as a case of petrifaction, 
and pronounces it not stone but adipocere. 

The amount of stocks in banks, railroads, and 
turnpikes, owned by the State of New York, is 
estimated to be worth $2,244,800, having cost a 
much larger sum. 

The New York Tribune says the Commis- 
sioners of the Canal Fund will make a further 
loan of $2,250,000 for the enlargement, soon 
after the 30th of Sept., next. 


The “Hansom Cab,” is the name of a new 
carriage just introduced in Boston from Lon- 
don. It is singular looking but very convenient ; 
and is said to have sup most others in 
the great city. 


MERRY MAKING. 


Merry Making. 
The young lady who “jumped at an offer” 
They have a clergyman down in Portland by 
the name of Sunrise. 


Young ladies should never object to bei: 
kissed by printers, they should make every al- 
lowance for the freedom of the Press ! 

A vender of quack nostrams inscribed on his 
window pane—“ Don’t confound this shop with 
another quack’s on the opposite side.” 

The Albany Knickerbocker says that there is 
a man in Greenbush who believes in rotation of 
erops, One year he raises nothing, the next 


Dobbs is a strong believer in ‘‘ guardian an- 
gels.” If it were not for them, he asks, what 
would keep people from rolling out of bed when 

y are asleep ¢ 

A traveller, about to start on a journey 
a country infested by robbers, took the precau- 
tion of putting a brace of Colt’s revolvers at 
the bottom of his trank ! 


“ What's the matter now?” cries the house- 
wife to the servant maid. 


before, 


Rowland Hill used to ride a great deal, and by 
exercise preserved vigorous health. On one oc- 
casion, when asked by a medical friend what 
physician and apothecary he employed, he re- 
plied: ‘‘ My physician has always been a horse, 
and my apothecary an ass.” 

Stocks took a decided rise a day or two 
since. An eight-foot Vermonter bought a dozen 
at one-of the furnishing stores, and put half upon 
his neck at once. Queer institution—the stock 
market. 

A venerable young gentleman, four years old, 
recently threw his maternal relative into a fit of 
most i D spon 
cake, and jelly cake—but I don’t like sopmach- 
ache.” 

A gentleman on a steamboat asked the man 
who came to collect the passage money if there 
was any danger of being blown up, as the steam 
made such a horrid noise. “Not in the least,” 
said the sharp collector, “unless you refuse to 
pay your fare.” 

’ A gentleman living upon his means, in the 
country, wishes for a town house, where his dis- 
tingué manner, unrivalled powers of conversa- 
tion, and general accomplishments, would be 
considered an equivalent for board and attend- 
ance during the season. N. B.—Abundant 
whiskers, and foreign aspect.—London Diogenes. 

The following is a verbatim copy of a petition 
presented to the Rhode Island Legislature a day 
or two since: “ To the onable Genable Assembly : 
We the undersign petishenors pray your oraable 
Body to make a Law so that if a Man presents 
a good Bank Note to the Gate K , be shall 
make the change or let the Tra pass over 
eny Bride or Turnpike.” 


Reform is an omnibus that’s always “ just, 
going to start.” 

The new skirts worn by ladies are six feet in 
diameter. 

The poor fellow “who couldn’t hold his own,” 
has got himself into a worse difficulty by try- 
ing to hold another’s. 

Mr. Jenkins says he has a house to let-—wants 
the rowdy boys to let it alone. Jenkins is right. 
“Them boys,” says Jenkins, “is rascally.”’ 

The best stick a man can carry about him, is 
a stick to business. Try five years, and report 
the result in a fly-leaf of a next year’s almanac. 


Sealed proposals will be received until Novem- 
ber next for supplying walnuts to the city squir- 
rels the ensuing winter. 

Thereis a thriving friendly society in Manches- 
ter, Eng., under the somewhat forbidding title of 
“ Antediluvian Buffaloes.” 

There is no doubt that when our ships ‘are 
ploughing the main, they must meet with some 
very wing scenes. 

A man said of apainter he knew, that “he 
painted a shingle so exactly like marble, that 
when it fell into the river it sank !” 

An eminent housebreaker, having completed 
the term of his imprisonment, applied to the 
Grimsby magistrates to have his skeleton keys 
and other professional tools given up to him. 

“This way, captain,” shouted an English 
soldier at Inkermann. “I have a prisoner.” 
“ Well, bring him here.” “TI should like to do 
it—but the scoundrel wont let me go.” 

“Has a man,” asked a prisoner of a magis- 
trate, “any right to commit a nuisance?” “No 
sir, not even the Mayor.” “Then, sir, I claim 
my liberty, 1 was arrested as a nuisance, and 
as no one has a right to commit me I move for 
nonsuit.” 

A little fellow, weeping piteously, was inter- 
rupted by some occurrence. He hushed his 
cries a moment: there was a struggle between 
smiles and tears ; the train of thought was broken. 
“Ma,” said be, resuming his snuffle and wishing 
to have his cry out, “Ma—ugh! ugh! what was 
I crying about just now?” 

A young gentleman who wished to send his 
likeness to a young lady whose parents had for- 
bidden him the house and, who of course, would 
object to her having his miniature, directed the 
artist “‘to take his likeness, but in such a way 
that nobody should recognize it.” paint- 
ers can do that. 

An editor of a paper, who was a great sufferer 
from toothache, the following observation, 
after a violent attack: “The person who can 
write editorials while suffering with toothache, 
could kick up his heels over grave of Hope, 
and snap his dying fingers in the face of Time 
and Sorrow ” 

Cueap Livine 1x Texas.—You borrow your 
neighbor's frying pan, hook his bacon, and make. 
his bens lay in your own nest. Doughnuts grow 
on the bushes, and gutta oysters can be 
found most anywhere. For people of “limited 
means” and vo principles, Texas opens a wide 

area for comfort and kindred eatables. 


800 
cracked, ma’am.” ‘The next day to the same 
question — “ The dish was cracked J 
ma am. 
| 


